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Havine last month rescued from oblivion to partake of the im- 
mortality which is the unquestionable doom of the New Montary 
MaGazing, a very interesting portion of the much-neglected works of 
the once celebrated Doctor Zlippzlopp, it becomes our agreeable task, 
in our present number, to submit a portion of the domestic history of a 
branch of a very distinguished House, which, however well known to 
our intelligent neighbours the French, has not yet become familiar to 
English eyes or ears. 

It rarely happens on visiting different towns and villages, scattered 
over the ‘ace of the civilized world, that one does not find some one 
resident family, who have somehow rendered themselves remarkable 
for something ; and consequently form a subject of conversation for their 
neighbours—and accordingly one hears, ‘* What odd people those Simp- 
sons are /"’—‘ I can not make out those Hopkinses.” Upon which some 
stronger-minded and more censorious member of the community sets 
the question entirely at rest, by expressing ‘a firm conviction that they 
are mad. 

About fifty years ago—as the on runs—one of these mysterious 
and inexplicable knots of people lived in that city, most celebrated 
as the residence of Laura and her lover (the Swift and Stella of their 
day), the head of which family was known as the Marquis de Cruentaz ; 
whose name, considered etymologically, prepossessed his neighbours not 
much more favourably towards him, than the circumstances under which 
his establishment was conducted. 

There are secrets, says the proverb, in all families; but in this family 
there was one, of which no member of it was aware, save the old gentle- 
man himself—we mean the Marquis—and, to do him justice, nobody 
was likely to wrest or coax it from his custody—all that could ever be 
collected from him in his most complying moods was, that something 
which had occurred to his ancestors had entailed upon him and his, a 
malediction, the precise nature of which he never mentioned, but of the 
entire fulfilment of which, he evidently, and in spite of forced good spirits, 
lived in perpetual dread. . 

The very few persons who visited at the house, believed, like the 
sages of the English country towns, the old gentleman to be mad—of 
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his scions more anon. Suffice it to say that the whole party formed 
the ‘* strange family” of Avignon. ; : 

The Marquis was a portly man, and must have been, in early life, 
handsome; but he had suffered severely from a wound, which extended 
across the whole of his face, to the cause of which, he never was 
known once to allude—of course, nobody was sufficiently coarse or 
abrupt to question him about it, and so even that remained a mystery. 
There was a reason for this silence, which the reader may, or may not 
perhaps, by-and-by discover. 

The Marquis at the period to which we refer, had been a widower for 
sixteen years. His wife had left him a daughter—a_ beautiful brunette, 
with large blue eyes fringed with dark eyelashes, and a figure perfectly 
symmetrical—and a son, such a son as, perhaps, man never had before : 
—a stout, fine-looking fellow, who drank hard, swore stoutly, and more- 
over delighted in breaking horses and fighting duels ; his skill in which 
pleasurable pursuits formed nearly the whole of his mental accomplish- 
ments, 

His dress was slovenly beyond belief, his ill-fitting clothes, his 
dishevelled hair, his sword-hilt dirty by use, and his crumpled hat, the 
feathers of which, all broken down, looked like weeping willows after a 
storm—all indicated the wildness of his feelings, his recklessness of the 
world, and his contempt for society. 

Little as he resembled his sweet sister, he less resembled his father, 
who, although, as we have said, living in a constant dread of something 
undefined, assumed a gaiety in society well calculated to deceive those 
who believe that laughter is always a symptom of happiness, and who 
could not witness the tortures he underwent in the hours of reflection 
upon past events in the solitude of his own apartment. 

The Marquis loved his daughter ardently, and, with all his faults 
and imperfections on his head, was fondly attached to her wild and 
eccentric brother. But there was another member of this strange fa- 
mily, who possessed a great share of his affections—a young man of 
about the same age as his own children, and who had been educated 
and brought up with them. This was an orphan, to whom the Marquis 
had proved a second father: the son of poor but honourable parents, 
who had saved the Marquis’s life, at the hazard of their own. 

_ These formed the ménage—no persons of their rank and station could 
live more retired—except that the occasional outbreaks and mad exploits 
of the young Cruentaz, every now and then became topics of conversa- 
tion ;—nevertheless they were held in a certain degree of respect, al- 
though they were not much visited by their neighbours, who, to make 
the best of it, set them down as “a very extraordinary family.” If 
ey had known the whole history, they might well have said so. 

ne beautiful autumnal evening these four persons were together in 
the garden belonging to the hotel. The good-humoured Marquis, em- 
ployed in pruning his vines, left Tiburcius—for such was the orphan’s 
name—-sitting with his daughter. They exchanged a few words without 
observing that her brother Rostaing was close to them ;—in fact, he dis- 
covered himself to them by attacking an arbutus with a stick which he 
had in his hand, cutting and lashing it as if it had been an enemy, 
whistling, as it were to conceal his violence, but evidently labouring 
under a strong feeling of strong agitation. 
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Hellione was persuading Tiburcius not to leave them as he pro- 
posed, at Rostaing’s suggestion, to do—but he was resolved. 

“Go then,” said Hellione; ‘‘ go, and be happy.” 

‘If you knew why I go,” said Tiburcius— 

‘* Surely,” said Hellione, ‘‘ the evening sun in Germany is not so 
clear, so pure and bright as ours?” 

‘* Ah!” said her companion, sighing, ‘‘ I seek no change but for the 
sake of others. Think, Hellione, if your presence in the scenes you loved 
best on earth rendered those to whom you owed all gratitude and 
affection, miserable; if it exposed them to unheard-of evils, and one 
continued danger, would you hesitate to tear yourself away ?” 

“*I do not understand you,” said Hellione; ‘‘but if you will go, 
remember that your affection for us is reciprocal, and never fear—” 

‘Fear what?” said Rostaing, interrupting them, his eyes flashing 
fire. ‘‘In what has the claim of blood lost its right ?”” Saying which, 
he broke the stick he held in his hand into a thousand pieces, and flung 
them on the ground in a paroxysm of rage. 

‘**‘ You are one of my brothers,” said the terrified girl, casting her 
eyes on the ground; ‘‘ you need never doubt my love.” 

“One!” cried Rostaing, “no division of affection will satisfy me. 
My father has but one son—I have but one sister—she must love 
but one brother.” Saying which, he rushed from them, casting a 
murderous look of defiance at Tiburcius, whose influence over his 
father and sister, obtained by their affection for him, incessantly 
rankled in the heart of the half-lunatic, half-savage, young man. 

‘**Do not let his hard words, or fierce aspect, make you uneasy,” 
said Hellione to Tiburcius, ‘‘ we all know his wildness and strangeness 
of manner—-rely upon it he is sincerely attached to you; but his anxi- 
ety about my destiny—his jealousy of the approach of any one who 
seems likely to divert my affections from himself, is part of 
his madness—for mad I fear he is—or will be; he is as much 
excited if I pay more attention for a moment, even to my father, than 
to him, while he is present.” 

“« Why did he fight that Italian?” said Tiburcius. 

‘‘ Because he treated me disrespectfully,” replied Hellione. 

“¢ Why had he the rencontre with Count de Bartos ?” 

“‘ Because,” said Hellione, “he paid me marked attentions, and he 
did not approve of the match.” 

« What was his quarrel with the Baron de Goussai ?” 

‘¢ That I never knew,” said Hellione. 

‘** And with the Chevalier D’Onis ?” 

‘* A dispute at play,” said Hellione. ‘‘ But what matters all this? 
We know he is violent, impetuous, uncertain, and, above all, jealous of 
his power and authority over me: you, Tiburcius, are my brother by 
adoption; my affection for you is sincere, nor do I see any reason to 
conceal it; recollect of what comfort you are to my father ;—stay 
with us—oh, stay.” 

“‘ That affection,” said the agitated young man, “ is reciprocal ; but 
listen tome. Previous to the last tour, which I undertook at Ros- 
J tye a several strange events occurred to me, endangerin 
my life; events too strange to have been the result of accident—a 
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yet I then apprehended nothing; antil one evening, after a) narrow 
escape, 1 found on my table a note, written in a hand unknown tome, 
telling me that the perils by which I found myself surrounded, were One 
and all preconcerted and designed, and that I ought to take warning, . 
and save myself by quitting the house. I laughed at the supposition, 
and took no notice of the writing—but those threats, and hints; and 
menaces, have been repeated.”’ . 

“Treat them with contempt,” said Hellione, “the: 'pen of ian 
anonymous letter-writer is the weapon of a coward; his concealment 
is the mask of envy and hatred.” 

“ Do not think me,” said Tiburcius, “‘ weak or base enough to shrink 
before the sting of a reptile like that, on my own account; but, 
Hellione, the threats and warnings I now receive, affect the lives of 
others. My obstinacy in remaiving here will cause the shedding ‘of 
blood, to redeem which, I would gladly sacrifice my own. Yes, Hel- 
lione, I am denounced, and told that the adopted child of Cruentaz 
is destined to be the executioner of his benefactors.” 

‘‘ But do you believe all these mysterious warnings ?”’ said Hellione. 

‘* A short time after I received this last letter,” said Tiburcius, ‘‘ our 
father, as you recollect, being on the river, a leak was suddenly dis- 
covered in his boat, and he was nearly drowned.”’ 

‘*I do recollect,” said Hellione, ‘‘ and Rostaing being fortunately 
there,—saved him !” 

“Three days afterwards,” continued Tiburcius, ‘‘ when the Marquis 
and I rode out together, his horse became suddenly restive, reared, 
plunged, and threw him. I caught him in my arms, or else we had 
now been orphans. Upon examining the horse, I found that his nostrils 
had been burned, and upon searching near the stables, found behind the 
gate of the courtyard, a phial half full of vitriol.” 

“You should have told me these things before,” said Hellione; 
“‘rely upon it I should have had sufficient courage and perseverance 
to discover their contriver.” 

“*T have not finished yet,” said Tiburcius. ‘‘ Do you not recollect one 
day that the moment I leant on the railing of the balcony before the 
window it suddenly broke from under me ?” 

“I do,” said Hellione, ‘ T have not forgotten it; I was in the drawing- 
room at the time, where Rostaing had sent me to look for a book.” 

** At that very moment,”’ said Tiburcius, ‘‘ the Marquis was passing 
under the window—the day but one after, I took my departure. | You 
may easily imagine the anxiety of my mind; eight months have since 

ssed away, and maddened by the reproaches contained in your 
etters, I could no longer endure my absence, and I returned—but I 
must be gone again.” 

Hellione trembled and held out her hand, and in a low voice mute 
mured, “‘ Strange things have happened to myself.” 

A dead silence followed these words, and the agitation of both 
the young people was eee | increased by the sight of the Mar- 
quis, who came up to is countenan ing wi 
kee ily P , ce beaming with paternal 

“And,” said the Marquis, “ you are happy that he is return 
Hellione? We part no more, Tibureius ; our ‘idwetions bind us to oe 
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other ;' in me you see a second father, and my delight will be to keep 
both my sons with me—without you, this house is terribly dull.” 

‘“The:young people bowed their heads in gratitude, but the heart of 
Tiburcius was full of grief; believing, as he did, that his presence was 
he’ cause of some evil influence over the fate of his benefactor. Ros- 
taing joined them at the moment. The Marquis, on seeing him, breathed 
one of those sighs which libertine sons sometimes cause their fond 
fathers to heave ; but instantly, as was his custom, he dressed his coun- 
tenance with smiles, and turning to Tiburcius said, gaily, 

“* You will be glad to hear that this next winter we shall be forced to 
drink deeply, in self-defence; for it has just been reported to me that 
this _— wines will not keep.” 

‘“‘Umph,” said Rostaing, casting a scowling glance at Tiburcius, 
‘there are many things besides wine that will not keep through this 

ear.” 

: The tone and manner in which these words were uttered, went to the 
heart of poor Hellione ; but she was destined shortly to undergo a se- 
verer trial. Supper was served—she, her father, and the two young 
men, took their seats; but Rostaing tasted nothing: he pushed his plate 
from him. The Marquis did not eat. What Hellione saw, her quick 
and anxious eye glancing round the table, it is needless here to say ; 
suffice it, that she felt every moment, while the repast lasted, an hour; 
that she prevented Tiburcius from swallowing a morsel of what was 
placed before him; and that, when they left the room, she was assured 
that none of the occurrences which he had narrated to her before they 
quitted the garden, had been accidental, and that the house of her father 
was no safe home for him. 

They parted for the night—Rostaing taking leave of his adopted 
brother with marked civility ; and when Tiburcius passed along the cor- 
ridor, to his apartment, Hellione’s eyes followed the friend of her child- 
hood to the door, with a feeling scarcely definable ; why she entertained 
such a feeling we shall soon see. ried 

Tiburcius was not aware of the mischief which had been prepared for 
him at this supper; but which, through the watchful activity of Helli- 
ene he had escaped. In the dish to which Rostaing helped him with 
every show of affection, broken needles had been mixed with the 
sauce, so that in all probability immediate death would have been the 
consequence of his partaking of it. Rostaing was not blind to his 
sister’s solicitude a activity upon the occasion, nor did they tend to 
allay the hatred, jealousy, and revenge, which gave such indubitable 
proofs of an aberration of intellect. 

When Tiburcius reached his room, a large dark chamber, faintly 
lighted by one candle, he could not divest himself of something like a 
dread of ‘the snares and plots by which he was surrounded. He drew 
aside the curtain, and even looked behind a wardrobe which stood 
facing his couch, to convince himself that no enemy, either animal or 
mechanical, was actually concealed behind them. He felt almost 
ashamed of his own precautions ; and having undressed, threw himself 
into bed, resolved to dispel all the unworthy apprehensions by which 

he was assailed. WA 
‘oHe day down; but, with all his resolution, could not help listening 
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to a sort of murmuring noise, which sounded near him. However, 
sleep stole over his eyelids, and he was on the point of dropping into a 
gentle slumber, when two soft taps at his door aroused him. He 
started up, and found they had been given by the old and faithful 
waiting-woman, of the affectionate Hellione. She put into his hand a 
note, written in pencil, by her young mistress, and crossing herself as 
she turned away from him, took her leave. 

The note spoke volumes. Hellione too surely had been convinced 
of his danger. Like a true woman, she discarded every feeling of 
selfishness—she saw that his safety depended upon their separation. The 
note contained these words : 

*« Adicu—before sunrise to-morrow—adieu.”’ 

Awakened by this tender, yet forcible, appeal to a sense of all his dan- 
gers, Tiburcius rejoiced that she admitted the justice of what he had 
said the night before. 

While this was passing in the mind of Tiburcius, Hellione was 
seated at the window of her room, gazing on the bright stars, ever 
and anon hidden from her view by the passing clouds, her thoughts 
dwelt — her brother Rostaing—dwelt upon him against her will 
and inclination, She endeavoured, in vain, to drive him from her 
mind, because she admitted at least in her solitude, a pure 
and ardent affection for Tiburcius, between whom and herself her 
proud and impracticable brother had so violently, so sanguinarily in- 
terposed. 

It is scarcely possible to describe the character of this infuriated young 
man, hardened as he was by habits of systematic debauchery. In the 
encouragement of his imperious feelings, he suffered himself to be 
led to the very extreme of ferocity, which indeed seemed to be inherent 
in his character even in early youth. In principle, he was profligate and 
shameless; and, when the chord of his insanity was once stricken, nothing 
could check his wild career—when once excited, neither reason nor 
compassion had any influence over him. His bodily strength, unfor- 
tunately, gave him the power to execute his most daring designs; and 
his success as a duellist, and his triumph as a drinker, had placed him at 
the head of the society with which he chose to live, which was com-' 
posed of persons generally avoided by every body else, who, being by no 
means rich themselves, clustered round their chief—to whom they gave, in 
return for his dinners and suppers, a sort of tavern friendship, charac- 
terized by a subserviency, which, clumsily as it was proffered, was highly 
gratifying to one who could bear no rival near his throne. 

No trait in his extraordinary character was perhaps so extraordinary 
as his romantic affection for his sister Hellione. e was never satis- 
fied unless he exercised an entire control over her. He watched her 
like a dog, and was just as ready to fly upon any one who approached 
her ; jealous, in an mexplicable degree, of an affection which he never 
evinced towards her. When alone with her, he rarely spoke to her, ex- 
cept to find fault—he was never known to bestow upon her one fraternal 
kiss—at times he seemed much more inclined to beat her. He was as 
restless in her presence as a tiger at the sight of fire; and although 
Hellione loved him with a sister's love, she felt—such was his fierce- 
ness, such his pride, such his violence—that she never dare tell him 
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so.| Her association with him was one course of dread and horror ; 
more especially when Tiburcius happened to be present. 

And in whata position was poor Hellione placed! for if she were 
exempt from what, as far as one can calculate, seems to have been the 
family insanity, she was almost as ili-prepared for the world’s ways, as 
the 3 of the worldly; she had had no mother to train her mind— 
she had no female associates to sympathize with her feelings—her prin- 
ciples and opinions were all formed by herself, aided to a certain extent 
by her priest, and her soubrette, who was in her sixty-third year, and 
was the only woman with whom she habitually associated. The con- 
sequence of all this was, that those principles and opinions were like 
flowers without roots, planted on the sand; and, ignorant of the dangers 
and deceits with which the busier spheres of life are full, she allowed 
her affections their natural play, and unhesitatingly gave her heart to 
Tiburcius ; feeling herself justified in her choice by the regard and 
affection which her father so constantly bestowed upon him. Nothing 
could be more natural—they had been brought up together from 
children. He was an orphan—she nearly so; without relations, without 
friends, they felt that they were all the world to each other; and 
Hellione, as we have already said, saw no reason for disguising her 
sentiments. 

Wrapt as she was in meditations concerning the fate of him she loved, 
and of the nature and character of the hatred, the deadly hatred, which 
Rostaing unquestionably bore him, and even thinking of the means by 
which she might conciliate her brother, and draw him from a course of 
life and conduct so cruel anddisgraceful as that which he was pursuing, 
Hellione was suddenly aroused by loud and rapid cries of * ire, fire, 
fire!” which resounded through the house, coming from the lower floor 
on which Tiburcius’s sleeping-room was situated, and in an instant af- 
terwards a cloud of burning smoke burst from the windows, 

Again the cries of fire were repeated, and before Hellione’s heart 
had throbbed thrice in her bosom, the doomof her. room was burst open, 
and Rostaing stood before her. : 

‘‘ What! what in the name of Heaven has happened ?” asked 
Hellione. 

‘‘ A little disturbance—that’s all,” said her brother, in a tone of 
coarse indifference. 

‘* What disturbance?” cried Hellione; and all at once the danger to 
which her beloved, must have been subjected, flashing upon her mind, 
she added in a tone of frenzy, ‘‘ Where is Tiburcius—where ?” 

** T have told you,” said Rostaing, ‘‘it is only a disturbance—a noise.” 

“ Rostaing,” said Hellione, ‘* your calm voice ill accords with your 
agitated countenance—something dreadful has happened—some victim 
has been sacrificed.” 

* Victim !” said Rostaing, smiling a ghastly smile; “don’t weep, it 
is-only a man—” 

“‘ Where is he—what have you done with him?” cried the half fran- 
tic girl. 

Re Hark you, Hellione, Tiburcius is not my brother.” 

‘“‘ Speak then,” cried she ; ‘* where is the fire?” ; 

“ Your father is safe; come, let me save you—you alone, I will bear 
you toa place of security.” 
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Hellione rushed towards the door. 

** Save our brother !” cried she. 

“The ceiling of his room has fallen in upon him,” said Rostaing 
exultingly ; “ but he was not my brother.” 

“Murder! murder!” cried Hellione; but Rostaing threw himself 
between her and the door, and stopped her flight. 

* Why should the fire cause you such alarm—such anguish?” said 
he,—** I am not there—I am here safe with you—there is no hurry.” 

‘« But he—he—oh! Rostaing, let me fly—do not stop me—every 
moment that passes-—oh! Rostaing—” She made an effort to rush by 
him, but he held her by the arms, while writhing with torture, she ex- 
claimed again, ‘* Let me go, tiger!” 

Rostaing, closing the door, pushed her rudely from him. 

*“ You seem to have a great dread of fire,” said he; ‘‘I tell you 
I am your brother—your friend—and yet I am a tiger! The tiger has 
received four wounds for you, Hellione, and will receive as many more 
if any one unworthy of you dares approach you—Tiburcius is one of 
those.” 

‘* ] will save him if I perish!” exclaimed Heleonni. 

** You love him then?” cried Rostaing. 

** As much as I hate you,” replied his exasperated sister. 

‘* Then listen, infatuated girl—”’ 

At this moment, a voice of one in grief and anguish was heard 
above the noise of the crackling timbers of the falling walls. Hellione 
recognised it—she listened—a thousand feelings agitated her heart—it 
was the voice of Tiburcius—a human form caught her eye amidst the 
clouds of smoke, and before she could satisfy herself of the reality, 
Tibureius was in her arms. The surprise overcame her; her limbs 
trembled, and as he supported her, she whispered in his ear, ‘‘ I cannot 
survive this—if we must part, Heaven bless you !” 

Tiburcius laid the fainting Hellione on her couch, and rushed to the 
staircase to see if escape that way were practicable, and to ascertain 
whether the Marquis was safe. Scarcely had he quitted the room, 
his unexpected appearance in which, considering all things for the 
moment, had unmanned Rostaing, than the infuriated incendiary rushed 
after him—but he was gone—safe from his vengeance, now inflamed in 
a tenfold degree—but such safety was but of little avail; Rostaing 
followed him down the staircase, and having lost sight of him exclaimed, 
with a solemn oath, ** Let him go whither he will, I will follow him and 
have his life!’ 

Hellione heard this dreadful denunciation, and flew from her 
couch to the door of her room at the moment her father reached it. 
Intuitively, as it were, aware of all that had passed, he threw himself 
on his knees before his daughter, and turning towards a crucifix which 
hung against the wall, his features convulsed with grief plainly de- 
veloped by the still raging flames of his house, he said, ‘ Heaven 
have pity on a guilty race—thy will be done!” 

These words, perfectly mysterious to Hellione, fell sadly on her ear, 
and she sunk senseless on her father’s shoulder. 

It would be a work of supererogation here to describe that most extra- 
ordinary spot of ground called The Camargue, which, within six leagues 
of the mouth of the Rhone, is bound as it were between two branches of 
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that rapid river, at which point the salt and fresh, waters; meet, | It is 

one of the most extraordinary spots upon the face of the a 

visited by any except occasionally y shepherds, doomed to. watc 
e 


the sheep which feed upon its marshy herbage, or sometimes by adven- 
turing sportsmen who rendezvous at Fourques,—-consisting of | three 
miserable hovels, whence, guided by the unhappy herdsmen, they get 
across the mud-banks and enjoy excellent sport in wild-duck shooting. 

No place upon earth is like the Camargue—one can only assimilate 
its natural appearance with that of a world in the midst of the work of 
creation ;—every thing in and about it is in disorder—the earth and 
water are mingled together—the fish swarm amongst the subaqueous 
grass, enormous serpents rear their crests to the sun or bask upon the 
well-washed pebblyshore. Wild horses are seen swimming about its banks 
in company with water-fowls; while in the interior, attracted by the cli- 
mate, the variety of plants and flowers which grow on the island, its 
paneny to the sea and its scarcely broken solitude, birds from all 

atitudes, unknown even in the neighbourhood, are seen flying in 
perfect security, without shunning the shepherds or their flocks. 

Still, notwithstanding the apparent fertility of this strange island, 
—notwithstanding the interest, it cannot fail to inspire, and the curiosity 
it must inevitably excite, it is impossible to feel happy or comfortable 
when one is there ;—the vapours from its marshes, its flowers blooming 
upon beds of mud, its beautiful verdure treacherously covering pits and 
quicksands, and the rushing whirl of waters, perpetually wearing away 
the very ground upon which one stands—all conduce to create uneasi- 
ness during a stay init. Its beauty seems perfidious, and we quit it with 
a feeling that we have left a proscribed country.* 

One day, just as the sun was setting in all its golden splendour, cast- 
ing its last rays over the dry land on the north of the Camargue, a huge 
bird of prey rose suddenly from the ground, its beak clotted with blood, 
uttering a loud and piercing shriek of anger and discontent at having 
been disturbed from its horrid banquet on @ cqrpse which lay extended 
within ten yards of the river. 

The moment the monster took flight, a stone fell among the neigh- 
bouring rushes, which had been aimed at it by a young herdsman, who 
stepping forward exclaimed in a tone of vexation, ‘1 have overshot 
the,mark—if I had not, I should—” 

He did not finish the sentence—his speech was stopped by the sight 
which presented itself to his view.. The dead body was at his feet 
—near it lay the hilt of a broken sword, a cloak and coat covered with 
mud, and a hat ornamented with red feathers. 

The startled herdsman stopped, nor was he much gratified by hearing 
his companion who was close behind him exclaim, ‘ Oh! itis here is it?” 

‘It is, indeed,” replied the herdsman; ‘‘ and is this the fish that 
you told me you could not carry up to Fourques by yourself? Is it for 
such fishing as this that my brother-in-law, Fouran of Avignon, has 
come down the river ?” 





* The change that has taken place in the Camargue, since the period to which this 
narrative refers, is almost beyond belief, It is now well peopled, numerous exceilent 
houses have been built upon it, and it is in the highest state of cultivation-Es, __, 
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You have just hit it, Pierin,” said the boatman. 

““If this is your trade, brother-in-law,” answered the other, “ you 
must go to market without me. What are you looking at him so 
earnestly for?” 

‘‘To make out, if I can,” said the boatman, “ whether it is mine or 
the other.” 

“¢ What are there two?” asked Pierin. 

“¢ There are—listen. This morning, about four o’clock, I was busy on 
the shore at Avignon, getting my boat to rights before it was quite light, 
when a young gentleman hailed me, stepped into my boat and sharply 
enough, as I thought, ordered me to put off with him directly; at the 
same time placing a large box on the floor of the vessel. I did 
as he bid me, and when we were well out in the stream I asked him 
where he wished to go. 

“*To the mouth of the river,’ said the young gentleman. ‘ You 
shall be well paid.” To which I replied, as I thought he must have 
known, that we could not go lower down the river than Arles. 

** ¢ Go to Arles, then,’ was his answer. 

***It is a long way, sir,’ said 1; ‘mine are heavy oars, and I don’t 
think I shall be able to pull for twelve hours.” 

‘“««T will relieve you when you are tired,’ replied he. ‘ Besides, the 
current will help us both.” Never did I carry so melancholy a passenger ; 
he held his head down, and at times hid it in his hands ; then he would 
lift it up, and look at the moon. So, seeing how desolate he seemed, I 
kept talking to him about every thing in the world that I knew of, in 
order to amuse him.” 

** And perhaps,” said the brother-in-law, “ to find out his history ?” 

** Find out,” said Fouran ; ‘‘ not I—I have not the least curiosity about 
me—not that I got a single syllable by way of answer to any thing I 
said. So at last, 1 mentioned the fire that had broken out in the house 
of the Marquis de Cruentaz—asked him if he had seen it, or knew if 
it was out; for you see I had not even curiosity enough to go to look at 
that. So, in answer to my question, he says, says he, ‘ Yes, it is out, 
and all is safe.’ This was in his common voice, but between the two 
next pulls of the oars, I heard him mutter to himself, ‘ Else J should 
not be here.’ 

“There our conversation stopped. As the day began to dawn, he 
kept his eyes fixed upon the lessening towers of Avignon, and when 
they at last faded from our sight, he again hid his face and cried 
like a child. Seeing which, I thought I would try to please him and 
raise his spirits, and accordingly I struck up my favourite song of 
* The Troubadour quitting his mistress.’ I knew I should please him, 
for I hadn’t sung three lines, before he threw me some money, and 

I would not trouble myself to sing any more; so I told him he 
was too liberal by half, and put his money in my pocket.” 

** Ah !” said the herdsman, “ that was all fair,—a gentleman should 
always pay for his fancy,—though I can’t compliment his taste in not 
liking your singing ; but still you should not have killed him.” 

‘ Killed him!” said Fouran ; “‘—this dead man lying here mayn’t 
be him.” 

** Who can it be ?” 


** Listen. About two hours before vespers, just as we had cleared the 
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little islands of Beaucaire, what should I)see but a boat a long way 
astern of us, pulling at a great rate; whereupon, knowing that the 
Camargue is a favourite rendezvous for gentlemen who have a taste 
for cutting each other's throats in an honourable way, being out. of the 
Papal territory, I asked my passenger if he expected any body. He 
said, ‘No: that he should land at Arles and proceed to Marseilles, 
whence he meant to embark on a long voyage.’ 

‘** Before the boat neared us, the passenger in it, who had been 
rowing with the waterman, had laid himself down to rest, and I soon 
saw that it was Bruno who-was pulling, although he kept under the 
Opposite bank ; but all at once his companion jumped up, and in an in- 
stant seizing one of the oars, went to work and dashed towards us. 
The moment he got near enough, he threw a grappling right into my 
boat, and exclaimed in a tone of triumph, ‘ I have got him—lI hold him!’ 

‘* I did not know what to do—but f had not much time to consider, 
for the gentleman jumped on board, having nearly knocked me into 
the river, and I perceived in an instant that it was Rostaing de Cru- 
entaz.” 

heny mad gentleman with the sister, who fights three duels a 
week ?” 

‘* The same.” 

** And is this his body ?” 

‘* Perhaps so. Well, the moment he jumped on board he ran aft. 
Upon which my passenger looking at him calmly and firmly said, ‘ Ros- 
taing—you meditate some dreadful crime.’ , 

‘They then began to talk, and my passenger seemed rational and 
just; but Cruentaz was mad, if ever I saw a madman. 

** «The world is not wide enough for us both,’ said he. 

‘¢ ¢ Therefore is it,’ said the other, ‘that I leave you. I know my 
duty to my benefactor—to that I am ready to sacrifice every thing— 
even my pride.’ 

‘« ¢ That is not enough,’ said Cruentaz; J I thirst for your blood !’ 

‘« ¢ Thirst on,’ said the other, ‘ no power shall induce me to draw the 
sword I have received from the father, against the son.’ 

** * Coward |’ said Cruentaz. 

“‘The blood mounted to the cheeks of my passenger, but he 
struggled with his rage and conquered it, and answered, 

‘s «He that has nothing to lose can have nothing to fear—you wished 
me to go—I am gone—what more do you desire?’ 

‘* « Yesterday,’ exclaimed Cruentaz, gnashing his teeth, ‘ Yester- 
day, your going would have satisfied me. Hellione has now degraded, 
debased herself, by owning that she loves you—you must die!’ 

‘* Well, Pierin,”’ continued the boatman, “ you must understand by 
this time what droll sort of people young lords are. However, upon that, 
they both drew their nn ; but as we were close to Arles, and any 

y from the shore might have seen what they were at, I run my boat 
smack against Bruno’s, and the shock overset young Cruentaz. 

‘“‘¢ Oh!’ cried Bruno, ‘have pity upon us, good gentlemen, and if 
you must fight, let us pull back, and you can land higher up the 
river.’ 

‘‘ « That will take too much time,’ said Rostaing ; and seizing the oars, 
pulled both boats which were lashed together, with the fury of a demon 
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into the middle of the current, and away they shot like arrows through 
the rapids before Arles, dashing among the reefs covered with spray. 

** * Holy Mother!” said I to Bruno, ‘our boats will both be lost,”" ” 

“ «It is all my fault,’ said my companion, whose voice was drowned 
in the noise of our extraordinary voyage; ‘ my passenger about an hour 
after you were gone from Avignon, came to me and asked me if Thad 
seen any body on foot or horseback pass along the road ;' when, think- 
ing no harm, I told him that you had been hired by a young gentle- 
man to take him down the river. He told me that he was certain it 
was a friend of his whomshe was anxious to take leave of, before he 
quitted France, and gave me some money to follow and overtake him. 
However if they do fight,’ added Bruno, ‘1 must take back: the sur- 
vivor, because * will help to pull up against the stream, inasmuch as 
he will be deucedly anxious to get back to the Papal city—you can 
stay with your brother-in-law for the night and come up with him to 
morrow ;—but, above all things, if one of them is killed, do not forget to 
throw the dead body into the river.” 

“ And which was killed?” said Pierin. 

*« How should | know?” said the boatman. ‘The moment they got 
on shore at the Camargue, the one said, ‘ No power shall induce me to 
fight!’ and then they came to high words; till Cruentaz told him that 
if he would not fight, he would kill him as he was. Upon which the other" 
said, 

‘* «Heaven will require a severe account of this affair—remember I 
oppose you hand to hand, only to prevent you from becoming a mur- 
derer,’ 

“* And then sure enough, to it they went—off flew their cloaks and 
coats, and out came their swords ; but my man was perfectly cool, and 
parried every thrust of the other, till at length, the ground getting soft 
under their feet, they removed to another place; where, unfortunately, 
Cruentaz saw me looking on ;—he rushed at me, and ordering me in a 
tone of fury to get out of sight, I dared not watch them except at a 
greater distance. 

“As I observed them as well as I could, it seemed to me that my 
passenger refused to continue the combat; but all at once Cruentaz 
said something to him, which seemed in an instant to change his nature 
and excite him dreadfully ; for, seizing his sword which he had thrown 
from him, he raised his arms as if calling Heaven to witness, and 
instantly attacked Rostaing with the greatest — In half a minute 
their swords were broken, and they continued digging at each other 
with the remaining bits of their blades ; till, abandoning those, they seized 
each other, and in the struggle fell amongst the rushes, and I lost sight 
of them. They rose again, so covered with blood and mud that I could 
not make out one from the other—I saw but one mass and two arms 
striking furiously—the mass fell again—one fist only moved, and that 
three times faintly—for an instant I saw one head above the reeds 
but afterwards saw no more. ia 

‘* Then,” continued Fouran, “I made the best of m way to 
Fourques ; and, before I met you, turned round to look at the-river to 
see for the boats—one only remained moored to the bank, and in the 
other, I saw two men rowing as hard as they could up against the 
stream, whom I have no doubt were Bruno and the conqueror. | 
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As to.the other,” continued he, turning over the body,‘ he is.so 
maimed—so cut about, and so covered. with mud, that Old Nick himself 
ete, puzzled to make him out—his, whole countenance 'is one 
wound,” | 

'& Which. is to-eat.him, the birds or the fish?” said Pietin. to. his 
companion, who, leaning over the body, was washing the face with 
some tufts of wet grass, 

‘“‘ Why,” replied Fouran, ‘‘—at present, neither—for bad as he looks, 
he is not dead,” 

Whereupon they lifted up the wounded man, and laid him so that 
the water of a little rippling brook, hard by, might flow over his face—a 
proceeding which filled them with considerable alarm, inasmuch as 
duellists are de facto excommunicated persons, 

‘‘ Shall we leave him here as he is?” said Fouran. 

‘I think,” said Pierin, ‘“‘ we ought to be very careful how we meddle 
with the affairs of great men; if he recovers we may get into some 
scrape.” 

«« Besides,” said Fouran, “if it should be the other, as I think it is 
by the hat and feather, 1 should not like to do him any service—he 
might take it amiss and,cut our throats.” 

*« As for me, I won’t touch him,” said Pierin; ‘‘—he ought to have 
confessed before he resigned his life.” 

‘¢ Pierin,” said Fouran, ‘‘ great lords are sometimes rich—recollect 
that—let us therefore be humane and charitable, and try to find out 
which of the two, this is.” 

Acting upon this disinterested suggestion, they proceeded to raise 
the head of the sufferer from the little brook, and discovered that he had 
endeavoured to drink—but, nevertheless, they could not recognise him 
—even the distinguishing marks of his dress only served to deceive 
them ; for, in the hurry of his flight, Rostaing, although he had taken his 
own cloak, had carried off the hat of Tiburcius. Instead of helping the 
unfortunate victim, the two worthies held a new consultation as to what 
they should do for the best—that is, for themselves. Time pressed— 
teiient was nearly past, and darkness was so fast approaching, that 
the blood of the victim and the clear water by which he lay, ap- 
peared of the same colour; the wind whistled through the reeds, 
and the serpents half-numbed with the cold, had already coiled them- 
selves up in their green retreats. 

How Fouran the boatman, and his brother-in-law Pierin the shepherd, 
made up their minds to act under the circumstances, history recordeth not 
—all we know is, that poor Hellione, after the alarm and excitement 
naturally caused by the recent fire, was satisfied only with having in 
her hurried note given her consent to the departure of Tiburcius; for, 
accustomed as she was to the violence of her brother, she could not but 
attach a more than usual importance to the horrible determination he 
expressed when he rushed down the staircase in pursuit of him, whom 
of all the world she loved the best. 7 

It was on the evening of the day following the hateful rencontre at 
the Camargue, that she was sitting working and endeavouring to amuse 
her father the Marquis, who was suffering under the incipient symp- 
toms of a fit of the gout, brought on by his exposure and exertions 
during the fire; but all her efforts either to confine her thoughts 
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to her embroidery or suit her conversation to her father’s temper were 
vain—her eyes wandered over the room in which they were sitting, 
which although it had escaped destruction bore many marks of the ef- 
fects of = ty tr «2 element, the sight of which filled her mind with 
fresh recollections of the horrid event. 

Unluckily for her, her father who always assumed a careless manner, 
and who affected perfect indifference as to the accident which had oc- 
curred, talked of nobody but Tiburcius, of whose intentional absence 
he was not aware. 

“« Why has he left us, Hellione?” said the old gentleman; “tell 
me, my dear child, has any accident happened to him 2’ 

‘* None, sir,” replied Hellione, “‘rely upon it we shall have good 
news from him shortly.” 

* News,” said the Eetionins ‘‘ what, then, is he so far removed from 
us, that he cannot come to speak for himself? And where is Ros- 

‘Naing ?—are they together ‘—tell me, I own my son’s language, when 
he rushed from your room on the dreadful night, alarmed me.” 

“Oh! no,” said Hellione, ‘‘ something had passed—some reproach 
as to his mode of life—no—no—it meant nothing.” 

“* What!” said the Marquis, ‘‘ may I not make a single, observa- 
tion upon the conduct of my son ?” 

“« My dear father,” said Hellione, ‘if you yielded less to him, he 
would respect you more.” 

* Ah! Hellione,” said the Marquis, ‘‘ you talk well—but I am grow- 
ing old—I love quiet—I do not like to excite him. Rostaing has in 
his veins blood that—Aye, aye, in Aim the most terrible of his ancestors 
lives again. True, most true is it, that the sins of our ancestors are to 
be visited upon their children.” But then, seeing that Hellione was 
seriously affected by perceiving her father so moved, he instantly as- 
sumed the smile, which he had always at command, to disguise his 
feelings, and added, ‘‘ You remember Bluebeard’s key, the stain of 
which could never be effaced—man’s destiny is not to be averted.” 

** What are you thinking of, my dear father ?” said Hellione. 

‘* Thinking,” replied he, ‘«that Tiburcius vexes me by leaving us.” 

“‘ Hush! father,” said Hellione, ‘‘ I hear a noise; perhaps he is re- 
turned.” 

“No no,” said the Marquis, ‘ it is some servant passing along the 
lobby. Yet,” continued he, ‘ after all, Rostaing loves you.” 

Hellione bowed her head, as if admitting the proposition. 

‘When I die, Hellione, he will be your support.’ 

“Oh! do not talk about dying, father,” said Hellione. 

« Why,” answered the Marquis, with his accustomed gaiety of man- 
ner, “flying gout does not confer a patent of immortality.” 

* Listen, father! listen!’ said Hellionne eagerly. ‘* I do hear steps 
—lIam not deceived—there is a knocking at the gate—some one is 
coming up stairs.” 

Hellione was right—steps were heard. Hellione laid aside her 
work, and the Marquis raised himself, by placing his arms on those of 
his chair to listen. 

A servant opened the door of the room. 

* Is it he?” said the Marquis. 

Rostaing stood before him. 
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“© No,” said the Marquis, “no ;” and asif correcting himself, added, 
“« yes, yes, ’tis he.” 

Contrary to custom, Rostaing entered in apparently excellent 
spirits; his air was gay and triumphant. His father looked at him 
with cordial satisfaction, till, seeing on his face two fresh wounds, he 
said to him, “* What, Rostaing, you rogue, you have been in some new 
quarrel——scarred in the face like your father ;” and then the old gentle- 
man laughed. Had any one ale referred to his scar, he might not 
have been so complacent. 

«Oh, no, no,” said Rostaing, “ do not compare the scratch of a paw 
with the cut of a sabre—and how are you my little sister?” added he, 
holding out both his hands to her, in which she placed hers, trembling 
with the dreadful recollection of their last interview; but she dare not 
even whisper that which occupied her whole mind—she looked at him 
—waited to hear him speak—a second seemed to her an age. 

‘« Have you seen our Tiburcius?” asked the Marquis. 

‘* Your Tiburcius!” answered Rostaing, scornfully. ‘‘ No! not to-day.” 

There is blood on his face! thought Hellione.—“ Your woud is 
deep,” said she in a faltering voice. 2 

“Do not disturb yourself, my dear girl,” answered Rostaing, ‘I 
never was better in my life.” 

‘TI am delighted to find you so,” said the Marquis. 

‘*T am tired,” said the son; “ I am er 

‘“« So much the better,” exclaimed the affectionate parent, delighted 
to find that, contrary to his habit, his son felt an appetite which, from 
his ordinary course of living, was unusual with him. 

‘¢ What on earth has happened !” whispered Hellione to herself. 

The Marquis rallied all his energy to ring the bell, which was on 
the table beside him, in order that something might be immediately got 
ready for his son’s repast. 

‘‘ What would you like to eat, Rostaing?” said the Marquis, as 
the servant obeyed:the summons. has 

“* Why,” said the exhilarated young man, “ whatever is best will do 
for me,” at the same time pacing the room evidently in the highest 
possible spirits. 

“‘ Ah!” said the Marquis, “ my dear fellow, if I could but persuade 
you to lead a regular life—this—” | 

Here the old gentleman was interrupted in his paternal lecture, by a 
shout of laughter from his impracticable son; and Hellione, watch- 
ing his movements, overcome by the deepest anguish, murmured, “ ‘All 
is lost for me !” 

Rostaing, whether he heard the exclamation or not, darted upon his 
unhappy sister a look full of demoniacal irony, and seeing her pale and 
terrified, approached her, and in the sweetest tone of voice, said, 

‘* What is the matter, dearest Hellionne? ‘the sister who loves me 
—undividedly—you look as if _ were sleepy.” 

She trembled—a voice which spoke to her heart alone whispered, 
‘‘ Tiburcius is dead!” No longer able to endure this horrible torture of 
mind, she fixed her scrutinizing eyes upon her brother, and’ measuring 
him as it were from head to foot, pointed with her finger toa stain 
of blood which was on his coat. Her lips moved—again her eyes 
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The Atonement. 
rested on his countenance in search of an explanation of what she 





saw. 
“Ha, ha,” said Rostaing; ‘‘ is it blood you see, my dear Hellione ? 
I have been shootin is the blood of a turtle-dove.” 


“ Have you killed any thing?” said the Marquis, with a smile of 
mingled doubt and humour. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Rostaing; ‘a fine turtle-dove. Do you doubt 
it, Hellione?” added he, again turning to her, his eyebrows contracted 
by a frown, while his lips quivered with a malicious smile. ‘* Do you 
doubt me ?” 

Without waiting for the poor girl’s answer, he threw upon the floor 
the hat, which in the hurry of quitting the Camargue, he had brought 
away from the field of battle, round which was twisted the black 
feather which Tiburcius always wore. 

‘There ! Hellione—there !” said he, pointing to the object. ‘‘ Per- 
haps you will recognise the bird by his plumage.” 

owever much the hopes of Hellione had sunk before her fore- 
bodings of the dreadful event that she felt convinced awaited her, she 
did not at the moment comprehend the meaning of her mad brother— 
but a minute’s consideration brought the horrid truth to her mind. 
She trembled like the ivy, torn by the wind from its support—her 
lips opened to give utterance to a cry—but in vain, she had not-the 
power—she stepped forward a few paces, her hands stretched forth— 
she tottered, and as if endeavouring to cling to something—life per- 
haps—Her eyes grew fixed—her lips contracted—her head sank, and 
with one long-drawn sigh, she fell backwards. 

At this moment Rostaing was summoned to his repast. 

** So much the better,” said he, rubbing his hands joyously: “ to- 
day I could eat stones !” and turning to the servant who was approach- 
ing the fallen Hellione, he called out, ‘‘ Come, sir, come—that is 
nothing ; I know her—it is all acting—all acting:” and away he went to 
his banquet. 

All this had happened in so short a time, that almost before the door 
was closed, and almost before the Marquis was aware even that his 
daughter had fallen—sue was DEAD. 

- “ * * + 

After this event, the character of the wretched Rostaing underwent 
an entire change ; a long stupor of grief was succeeded by a transport 
of rage, and the conviction that his sister had so far debased herself as 
to love the plebeian object of his father’s bounty, obliterated from his 
heart the sorrow he at first felt for her death—the hour of remorse had 
not yet arrived. 

Resolved to drive her from his memory ; as soon as common decency 
pene he launched into all sorts of excesses—no tender or fraternal 

eeling had a place in his hardened heart. He gave himself time 
neither for thinking nor sleeping, but abandoned himself to the society 
of the most worthless men—stained with crime and loaded with debts, 
and protected only from the course of law and justice, by the holy walls 
of Avignon. 

Above all things he dreaded sleep—to avoid it, he had recourse to con- 
stant activity and spirits. His haggard eyes glistened over his cadaverous 
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countenance,and gave him an almost superhuman appearance. Totall 
lost to all sense of honour or principle, he delighted only in worki the 
ruin of others, and involving those who called themselves his fri in 
all the mischiefs in which he could entangle them. He seldom visited 
his father’s house; the scene of the tragedies of which he had himself 
been the author. 

On the contrary, his father remained shut up, refusing to see any 
one ! mourning incessantly for Tiburcius, and tormented with a dread of 
fatalism almost incomprehensible. He fully believed in the efficacy of 
the ban, under which his ancestors so long ago had fallen, and com- 
pared, in all the bitterness of grief, the history of Gidipus with his own. 

Like a.criminal, purified by remorse and repentance, he waited the ful- 
filment of his destiny as the payment of a debt ; and without trembling at 
the approach of the great atonement to which he was convinced his whole 
family were to be devoted, bowed his head submissively, without even 
caring upon whom the avenging arm was to fall. From his youth, 
the Marquis had been the sport of fate, and the remembrance of his 
forefathers had been so deeply impressed on his mind, by the recital of 
their dreadful deeds, that even religion itself had failed to cure him of 
his superstition; the sudden death of his child had awakened all 
his apprehensions, and he looked upon the blow by which she fell as 
like the thunderbolt which destroyed Ajax, or the fire which swallowed 
up Abiram. 

The death of Hellione had been so instantaneous, that neither her 
father, who knew little of her heart or feelings, nor the servants could 
account for it. It was not extraordinary therefore, especially with the 
Marquis’s forebodings, that he should attribute to the will of Heaven that 
which surpassed all human comprehension. Left to himself then, as he 
had been by his son, since the occurrence of the calamitous event, he 
spoke of nothing but his lost Tiburcius. 

Whether it were that the repetition of this name by the Marquis (one 
day in the presence of Rostaing, during one of his ‘‘ few and far between” 
visits to his parent), in a tone of mingled affection and sorrow, excited 
in Rostaing’s breast pity, jealousy, or justice, who shall guess ?—suf- 
fice it to say, that in answer to his father’s usual mournful complaint 
that Tiburcius was unkind and ungrateful, else why was he not at 
home ?—the madman exclaimed, 

‘‘ Tiburcius has not abandoned you; he is no¢ ungrateful—he can- 
not return—he never wil/ return—he is dead ; dead as Count D’Onis is 
—dead as others are—because he dared to love my sister.” 

At these words, a slight shock agitated the Marquis, but he struggled 
with his feelings manfully; he closed his eyes for a few moments and 
spake not—when he opened them, he appeared perfectly calm and 
com . 

* And he,” said the old man, “he is gone too—so young. He was 
not of our family—still—still—he was the brother of m eee - 

‘And I,” exclaimed Rostaing, clenching his fist in his father’s face, 
‘* who. then am I ?” . 

“You,” said the Marquis, ‘‘ are the one predestined—you are to 
be the executioner of our family, and of yourself—at once the sword 
and the victim: so runs the curse that is over us. Rostaing! dreadful 
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will it be for him who goes last—the dregs of the cup will be bitter 
—ruin, eternal ruin waits him who drains it. As for myself, I am at 
ease; I am equally free from hope and fear.” 

“Oh!” replied the young man, laughing, ‘‘ The cup is a large one. 
I have tried myself to empty it, but it is bottomless. You, my dear 
father, would drink the Rhone and Durance too, if they were full of bit- 
terness. Grief seems to me to do you good, you grow fat upon it.” 

It is quite true, that the more the old Marquis kept out of society 
the more he appeared to thrive. Notwithstanding the poignancy of 
his grief and the paleness of his countenance, under the cuticle 
of which one could scarcely believe the blood to circulate; he 
really did, as his son said, seem to thrive upon the evils which sur- 
rounded him, and which he bore with an external carelessness almost 
inconceivable. 

Different, indeed, were the state and position of his ill-conditioned son : 
we have seen how he passed his miserable life ; but it had become now 
essential —to his comfort one can scarcely call it, for comfort he never 
knew—but to his existence. He ate nothing—brandy had superseded 
the blood in his veins—he never slept—be was a victim to alternate 
restlessness. and lassitude ; but he could not die. 

Whither he went or what he did, seemed to be a matter of 
perfect indifference to the infatuated young man; he had enlarged the 
circle of his dissipation, and had been far a-field in search of new ex- 
citements, so that nearly a fortnight had elapsed before he thought of 
paying his father another visit. Fevered, and wretched, and broken 
down by excesses of all kinds, he at length turned his thoughts towards 
his once loved, now hated home, and eae proceeded to Avignon, 
which he reached just as the bells of the churches were tolling heavily. 
As he entered the street in which his father’s house stood, he saw the 
end of a procession pass round the corner of a neighbouring square, re- 
turning from a funeral. On arriving at its gates he found them 
open. He entered, and the first objects that caught’ his eye were the 
undertakers, stripping the walls of the hall—in which stood two trestles, 
whence a coffin had been just removed—of the sable hangings with 
which it had been gloomily decorated. He looked round him in 
amazement, he went forward—all was silent. He saw the old waiting- 
woman, the faithful attendant of his lost sister, coming down the stairs, 
carrying a bundle in her arms; he was about to ask her a thousand 
questions connected with all he saw around him, when dropping him a 
low courtesy, and placing in his hands a large bunch of keys, she said, 
bursting into tears, 

“* Marquis, I have served your sister, and your father—they are 
dead—my task is fulfilled. You are now alone in this house, in which 
I saw you born, and where I have staid till the last, to give you the keys. 
My masters are gone—they exist no longer; I go, and never will enter 
these doors again.” 

There was something in this address of the venerable and excellent wo- 
man that struck into the heart of the reprobate, the mad Rostaing. He 
hastily thrust the keys into his pocket, placed his foot upon the first step 
of the staircase ; the sound reverberated through the walls, and he fancied 
he heard the voices of its former inhabitants—his imagination giving 
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new life to those whom he had destroyed—his courage failed him; he 


could advance no farther. 

‘“* To-morrow,” cried he, ‘ to-morrow I will take possession.” Say- 
ing which, he rushed out of the hotel without even shutting the doors 
after him, such was his agitation, and hurried to the society of his 
drunken associates to drown in new excesses the miseries which over- 
whelmed him. 

“ My father is dead,” said he, as he entered the room where they 
were assembled. Whereupon these dirty parasites raised a loud cry 
of congratulation, that their patron and dupe had come into 
session of his fortune. But he heard them not—his thoughts were on 
his sister—on the sudden death of her, of whose honour and affection 
he had been so jealous—whose death came from his hand. 

‘**So young—so good !” murmured Rostaing. 

New shouts of laughter followed this involuntary exclamation. 

* And so handsome!” 

** Are you mad?” said one of the most familiar of his creatures. 
“‘ What a strange funeral oration over a dead father—the respectable 
Marquis——” 

I ayia instant, waking from the reverie in which this soliloquy eseaped 
him, he cast a look of rage and fury upon the daring jester, who had 
ventured to touch upon his father’s memory, and without condescending 
to utter one syllable of explanation upon a subject, with which he 
never meant to trust his friends, he hastily quitted their presence. 

To endeavour to describe the state to which the infatuated young 
man’s mind was now reduced, or exalted, would be impossible—the 
sharpest agonies of remorse filled his heart. It was but too clear to him 
that to his own ferocity and abruptness, the death of his strangely-loved 
sister was entirely attributable; and to that event, wholly unaccounted 
for by any natural causes to the Marquis, might unquestionably be traced 
that of his father. Whither could he fly to hide his anguish—whither 
could he turn for consolation? He walked rapidly along the streets. 
Having reached the ramparts, the very silence startled him; he crossed 
the river—he abandoned himself to every excess of grief, which excited 
his constitutional infirmity to a more dreadful degree. He threw himself 
upon the ground, called upon the name of his murdered Hellione, and 
even bit the earth which had swallowed her up. In fact, his own account 
of his sufferings fully justifies that, which no longer remains a question 
of doubt, that in inheriting the vices of his ancestors, he also inherited 
their insanity. ie 

Arousing himself in a paroxysm of frenzy from a lucid interval of 
comparative repose, during which tears had come to his relief, he 
started to his feet again, and an insatiable anxiety for action seized 
him: he felt that he could only conquer his misery by violent exertion, 
and he ran rapidly and eagerly towards the hills, on which stand the 
romantic Villeneuve and St. André, taking however the most difficult 
paths, laughing and-erying hysterically, as he scrambled up the sides of 
the acclivities. The combination of his feelings as to Hellione was 
terrible ; but, as regarded the mass of crime he had committed, re- 
morse, alas ! was not among the number. pibein BBE eal 
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Villeneuve—he through a corridor into a courtyard—he walked 
thence into the burying-ground. He walked there amongst the tombs, 
unconscious that they were tombs ; he lost his way in the cloisters, and 
little as he cared what became of him, endeavoured to retrace his steps, 
—~his effort, however, was vain, for the gates had been closed upon him. 

By what influence he was affected beyond that of the mental ex- 
citement and bodily fatigue he had undergone since he had quitted his 
unworthy companions, it is impossible to say ; but a combination of these 
natural effects was sufficient to account for his falling asleep where 
he was, without caring to exert himself further for extrication from 
a shelter which, however ill-suited, spiritually speaking, to his case or 
condition, at least covered his aching head, and ensured him a rest- 
ing-place for the night. 

In the evening of that very day, a person arrived at Avignon by the 
river, from the Camargue, who, upon landing, directed his steps towards 
the hotel of the Marquis de Cruentaz. He was a young man, thin 
and pale, the sallowness of whose countenance was rendered almost 
ghastly, by the marks of wounds which must have been recently in- 
flicted on it. 

He reached the house, gazed up at its windows with a melancholy 
satisfaction, and smiled in the midst of his evident suffering, as if he had 
awakened from a frightful dream, and welcomed the approach of some 
long hoped-for happiness. His countenance seemed to express the de- 
lightful anticipations of a son about to be restored to a father—of a 
lover on the eve of regaining his mistress. He crossed the street. It 
was clear, by his manner, that he was ignorant of what had recently 
happened in the house which he approached. As he got near the gate, 
his anxiety gave him new life and energy, and without waiting either 
for inquiry or consideration, he entered the hotel, from which nobody 
ever saw him return, 

° . . * + 

It may now perhaps be as well to throw a little light upon the ‘ events 
of other days ;” to which, according to the belief of the dead Marquis de 
Cruentaz, the evils which had been foretold, had fallen upon his family. 

One hundred and fifteen years before the occurrence of the circum- 
stances which have been here recorded—that is to say, in the year 1658, 
six persons were assembled under the trees in the courtyard of the little 
convent of the Carmelites, at Villeneuve. Two of them proceeded to 

the gate, and the Superior of the house, then a dependency of the 
Carmelite convent at Avignon, delivered over to them a young and beau- 
tiful girl, from whom she appeared to part with deep regret; their 
affection seemed mutual, and nothing but thecheering presence of an 
extremely fine young man, evidently her accepted lover, would have 
forced a smile to move her rosy lips, or checked a tear which seemed 
sendy to flow from her sparkling eyes, over her long and beautiful eye- 
The young couple were so perfectly handsome— 


** So justly formed to meet by Nature,” 


that even the three persons who accompanied them, could not refrain 
from looking at them with delight and satisfaction, rejoicing that fate 
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had propitiously destined them for each other; and nothing could — 
the grace with which the young bride, bending before the Superior (their 
hands clasped in each other's), offered her, as a pledge of her affection: 
a portrait of herself, painted by Mignard ; in which she was represented 
in the dress of a nun, smiling with a sort of innocent malice at the 
world, and carrying in the folds of her woollen robe, woven by her’ own 
hands, tufts of roses, which she had learned to forget. : 

Let us see how events realized the flattering hopes which this ‘union 
excited. Nine years after this marriage, a series of horrors occurred 
ih which the husband and his brother were involved, arid which ended 
in the murder of the lovely wife, who, after receiving thirteen wounds 
with knives on her beautiful person, was hurled lifeless from one of the 
windows of that husband’s house. 

Far from anticipating such a result, this lovely creature delighted 
to exchange the faithful friendship of the Carmelite sisters, for the 
love of this graceful cavalier, who was no other than the Marquis pz 
GanGes! 

From this monster, whose name is never mentioned without horror, 
and whose memory is held in detestation, and upon whom, and his 
descendants, rested a curse; the Marquis de Cruentaz was descended in 
a right line; and, although in consequence of a clause in a will, by 
which Ais father succeeded to a large estate, the family name was 
changed, the near relationship of the Marquis, to the De Ganges 
family, was not generally known; he himself could never get rid of 
the consciousness of his liability to be visited for the sins of his an- 
cestors. 

The Marquis, who was of the elder branch, had been brought up at 
Montpellier, and nobody recollected the period when, under his family 
name as the Chevalier de Ganges, he engaged in the early wars of 
Louis XV. _ If any ancient soldier lives to recollect Ganors-tr- 
Baxarre, he would perhaps be puzzled to fancy that the late-de- 
parted, complacent, old gentleman, hatl been the cornet of dra- 
goons of other days, so well known to the Imperialists; although, as 
we have seen, he did not hesitate to show his face, upon which appeared 
the dreadful wound, which has already been described. 

The portrait of the beautiful victim of her husband’s violence, which 
she had _ given to the Superior on their separation, still smiling, as its 
lovely original had smiled, upon her ill-fated marriage, remained for 
many years exhibited amongst the pictures of numerous other bene- 
factors to the convent; but the Carmelites having sold their house at 
Villeneuve to the Chartreuse, the likeness of the beautiful nun, whose 
name was unknown to the new possessors of the convent, was hung up 
in the corridor, as St. Rose, and became an object of veneration to the 
ignorant laity, and of the admiration of more than one monk. 

It was at the foot of this very picture that Rostaing, overcome by 
fatigue and exertion—the last survivor of the race of which this beau- 
tiful St. Rose was, in fact, the wretched source—fell into a feverish 
sleep and dreamt. To describe the dreams by which he was tormented, 
thedreadful visions which were conjured up during his feverish slum- 
bers, would be vain. At length, worn out with imaginary miseries, 
he started from his resting-place, and placing both his hands on his 
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fotehead, which seemed bursting under a rim of iron, he cast his eyes 
round the walls of the corridor, and beheld close to him the portrait 
of the Marchioness de Ganges. 

Not all the horrid spectres, not all the dreadful visions, which had 
bewildered him in his dreams—not all the thoughts and recollections 
of blood and crime which filled his mind and memory—could produce 
an effect equal to that which the sight of this picture created. It was 
80 streng—so striking a likeness of the lost Hellione, that the idea of 
its being a painting vanished from his highly-excited mind ; he believed 
it to be her—his sister—the sister he had murdered. 

He threw himself upon his knees before it—he wept—he implored 
mercy—pardon. His sight failed him; after a struggle, he again 
raised his eyes to the animated canvass. Still it smiled. He raved— 
fear, dread, every bitter pang that Providence can inflict upon sin 
and infamy filled his heart; he could no longer bear the sight of that 
innocent smile, which seemed to have been perpetuated in the person of 
his ancestress to torment and torture the last of her race. He turned 
away from the object, which he could no longer bear too look upon. 
He hastily quitted the corridor, but still the beautiful vision was before 
him, strewing his path with roses imbued with blood. 

The monks, who were by this time moving about, were perfectly 
astonished by the conduct of Cruentaz; and not knowing exactly by 
what means he had become an inmate of the convent, and believing, as 
they naturally might by his manner, that he was mad, gave him to under- 
stand that he was quite at liberty to depart whenever he chose, and even 
seconded the hint by ‘¢ suiting the action to the word,” and opening the 
gate. Cruentaz, without noticing them, quitted the place, and pursued 
his course across the country; every object that his eye rested upon 
presenting to his disordered senses, the figure of his murdered sister. 

Tired, and wretched, and faint, he again crossed the river, and, per- 
fectly unconscious of the course he was taking re-entered Avignon, 
and more likely from the force of habit, than from any settled 
intention, found himself opposite what was now his own house. The 
moment he was conscious of the fact he rushed in, as if to hide himself 
from the gaze of man. 

At the sight of his home, his iron heart was softened, and grief re- 
sumed its empire over it. He ascended the stairs—entered the suite of 
apartments—wandered amongst them for some time apparently regard- 
less of surrounding objects, and deeply buried:in thought. The 
wind whistled through the rooms, the doors of which had been taken 
off previous to the funeral ceremony, and had not been put up again, 
and of which many of the windows had been broken on the night of 
the fire. He found a good deal of the wainscoting half-burnt, the 
ceilings cracked, the plaster broken from the walls, and the hangings 
blackened. He looked at the scene of devastation, but did not appear 
to recollect the cause of all these disasters; that portion of his life 
seemed to be forgotten. 

The sight of one room alone, seemed to awaken him to a sense of his 
existence ;—it was that, in which his sister had lived, till the night of the 
fire. The sashes of the windows had been broken, and the north- 

easterly wind had blown in the dry leaves of autumn, which were 
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obuies about upon the floor. Over a richly-gilt oak cabinet, hung a 
piece of wainscot detached from the wall, blowing about like the leaf of 
a book. Rostaing cast his eyes towards the ceiling, where he beheld a 
dark and deep cleft, from the edges of which hung long cobwebs 
floating in the breeze—there reigned in the place a silence—a desola- 
tion—an air of nobility, and marks of ruin, of which it is difficult to 
express the effect. 

The heir of the deserted dwelling, turned himself round—the canopy 
of a bed, its curtains torn, still rested over the remains of a couch, 
covered with ashes—the haif-burnt mattress, was concealed by the 
quilt and blankets—against the wall, a white cross, surmounted by a 
nail, pointed out the spot where Hellione—the lost, the lovely Hellione 
was wont to hang her crucifix. 

Moved by an impulse which might have acted upon one more sane 
and rational than Cruentaz, the bereaved brother lifted one of the tat- 
tered curtains. Scarcely had he touched it, before he started back in 
an agony of terror and surprise—he returned to the bed—drew his hand 
over his eyes—listened—again he lifted the curtain—held it up fora 
moment, when overcome with horror, he again retreated—stifling, at the 
risk almost of his life, a cry of desperation and dismay which gurgled 
in his throat. 

Beneath the curtains of the deserted bed of his dead sister, Ros- 
taing had seen a corpse ! 

Bold as a lion in his madness, when roused, Rostaing discredited the 
evidence of his own eyes—he thought it was a vision—he was not to be 
daunted—he resolved to be satisfied; and in leaning over the bed, to 
assure himself of the fact, one of the feet of the couch gave way, and 
the mattress falling over, the corpse sliding in the same direction, fell 
slowly against Cruentaz, exhibiting to his view a ghastly mutilated coun- 
tenance. In trying to avoid the contact, Cruentaz missed his footing, 
and the putrid face of the dead tenant of his sister’s bed, lay close to his. 

Rostaing disengaged himself from this chorrible union, and rushed 
to one of the broken windows for air—but his reason was gone—en- 
tirely gone. He returned to the horrid spectacle—he saw—he knew it 
was the corpse of Tiburcius. But in the frenzy of the moment, con- 
vinced that he had killed him on the Carmargue—he believed it was a 
vision—a vision so dreadful, that he cried in an agony of terror, 
‘‘ What!” am I to see them all ?—Tiburcius, Bartos, D’Onis, all that I 
have killed—killed—yes, yes—that I have killed!” In this paroxysm 
of insanity inherent in his family, the wretched Rostaing could not quit 
the fatal room—he was aware of his wretched state—he could not find 
the door—he could not call for help—his brain burned—his sight failed 
him—he fainted. 

While in this state of insensibility to all surrounding objects, Ros- 
taing beheld in his trance the vision of St. Rose, the murdered Mar- 
chioness de Ganges, still smiling as he had seen her in the picture. The 
sight revivified him—with a shriek of horror he exclaimed, 

“ Away, away with it!—My sister—my poor murdered sister; you 
will kill me!” 

His terror at the sight amounted almost to raving madness; he fell 
prostrate, as he fancied, before the figure which imagination had pre- 
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sented to his mind, and his head rested upon the floor, This proud, 

impetuous man,—this murderer without belief, without religion, with- 

out fear of man or mercy towards him,—was humbled and abased—the 

hour of atonement was at length at hand—he prayed ! , 
* « * 


It may easily be conceived, that the death of the old Marquis did not 
cause any very great sensation in Avignon, where he and his family had 
led such a retired life; but the conduct of his son certainly did attract 
attention, from the circumstance of his sudden disappearance imme~- 
diately after the funeral; since which event, excepting on the day ini- 
mediately following it, when he had been seen traversing the streets in 
the most extraordinary manner, nobody had either seen or heard of him. 

People, who had little business of their own to do, began to make 
inquiries about him—none of his boon companions could give any ac- 
count of him, and the inhabitants of the sacred city of the Pope laid 
their heads together, and wondered what the meaning of all they had 
seen and heard, connected with the dark, deserted house of Cruentaz 
could caer | be. Surmises turned to rumours, hints and insinua- 
tions superseded mere fancies, till at length reports were spread, which 
induced the Vice Legate to order the commander of the Roman troops 
to arrest the Marquis Cruentaz, if he were shut up in his hotel. 

Such was the character of the house, as regarded popular feeling, that 
not one human being had ventured te cross the threshold of the gate, 
although it had been for some time left open; but on the morning of 
the military visit, a considerable crowd assembled in the street to hear 
its result—and what was the result? After searching the house in 
every part, they found at the foot of a bed in one of the rooms a corpse, 
so disfigured and so far decomposed as not to be recognisable; but 
which, of course, finding it where they did, they concluded to be that of 
the young Cruentaz. They accordingly drew up a procés-verbal of his 
death, and the discovery of his body ; and the beds was interred with- 
out much ceremony—no servant being found in the establishment, nor 
any human being to take charge of the hotel. But this legal decision 
did not give universal satisfaction, nor did the facts obtain general be- 
lief; for such is the disposition of the superstitious, to prefer the marvel- 
lous to the probable, that some people were ready to swear that they 
had seen Rostaing at midnight at the foot of St. Agricole, while others 
were convinced that they had themselves watched him walking on the 
banks of the Rhone, close by the bridge of St. Banezat. One woman 
declared, that she had watched with her own eyes (as if she could have 
watched with any other persons) a man kneeling among the tombs in the 
cemetery ; and the boatmen declared, that he had been seen walking on 
the Camargue with a cross upon his breast: although how, considering 
the time, and the distance of Avignon from that uncertain islet, they 
should have had an opportunity of witnessing his patrol upon the. un- 
holy spot, was not seen entirely clear. However, all these rumours 
died away in time—the gates of the hotel were closed by.the Com- 
mander of the troops, and the stories about it lost their interest, until at 
last total forgetfulness of the family grew out of the indifference which 
so generally reigned. 

Six months had elapsed when the brother of the Chevalier D’Onis, 
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whom Rostaing, as we know, had killed in a duel, and who had, attained 
considerable eminence in the church, was called to Rhodez, on.some 
business ; and being a stranger in the place, he was mightily atorven 
one day during his temporary residence there, by the approach of an 
old woman, who, after following him for some time, came up to him and 
placed a note in his hand, begging him to read it immediately, 

The Priest, although a most excellent and pious man, was not quite 
proof against the sight of a billet-doux, placed so expressively in. his 
hands, by so respectable a looking person as his now old friend. 

He opened the note and read. —_ 

‘‘ A person”—it was so well contrived as to leave it quite in doubt 
whether it was a lady or gentleman who wrote—‘‘a person who has 
seen you pass the window, entreats you to call this evening, at 
eight o’clock, at the house whence this is dated ; you will then know 
the writer, and the motives for this request.” 

The invitation was one which the good priest felt he could not 
conscientiously decline; and accordingly, as soon it was dark, he | pro- 
ceeded towards the Cathedral, and turning to his left, found himself 
in the Rue des Hebdomadaires,—since rendered notorious by the tra- 
gedy of Fualdes,—and although somewhat disgusted by the appearance 
of the neighbourhood, directed his steps to the house pointed out 
in the missive. When he reached it, its aspect was by no means in- 
viting, but self-assured by the purity of his intentions, he took the 
deciding measure of tapping at its door. 

He knocked; and while waiting for *admission, the weathercock on 
the gable end of the roof, twirling on its rusty stock, afforded a very 
respectable imitation of a screech-owl, the two flaming eyes of a huge 
black cat at the same time glistening on him, from the grating of the cellar. 

The old body who had given him the note opened the door, and 
wholly ignorant as to whom or what he was about to see, he mounted 
the stairs; she preceding him with a light.. Arrived at the door of the 
room on the first floor, she pushed it open, and he found himself alone 
with a man of whom he had no recollection. 

Dark matted hair covered the countenance of the haggard creature, 
worn to the bone, and nearly bent double. He was dressed in filthy 
clothes, like those of a gravedigger, smelling of churchyards. His 
weakness overcame his habitual civility, he could not rise from his 
seat to receive his visiter ; and when, after an effort, he spoke, the good 
priest looked round him to ascertain whence a voice so hollow and so 
deathlike could proceed. 

‘« Providence,” said the unknown one, ‘‘ Providence has been kind and 
gracious to me, in giving me the opportunity of imploring forgiveness of 
one of those whom I have so deeply injured.” 

“Sir,” said D’Onis, ‘‘ you are mistaken, you cannot have in- 
jured me—I do not know you.” 

“No, no,” said the other, ‘‘ the vengeance of Heaven has so changed 
the face of the murderer that you do not remember me, Look at. me; 
look at me well.” 

Saying which, he held his face to the lamp. Under the appearance 
of haggard age, D’Onis recognised the face of a young man—he saw 
who it was, and started back with surprise and indignation. 

“ Ah !” said the guilty one, falling on his knees, “‘ take your revenge— 
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trample me under your feet—I can bear all—all—but do not kill 
= me a few days. For oh! how I dread what is to follow after 
eath |” 

“ Do I see before me,”’ said the astonished D’Onis, ‘‘ the invincible 
terror of Avignon, whose sword defied the world? This despair, this 
humiliation, melts me to pity. Marquis,” continued he, in a firm tone, 
‘I see—I appreciate the sufferings to which you are subjected. If 
I can alleviate them in any degree, command me, It is useless re- 
calling what is past—as far as mortal can forgive another, I forgive 
you.” 

Blessings on you,” said the wretched Rostaing, for Rostaing it was. 
‘* When I saw you pass the window of the house in which I have buried 
myself, to shun mankind, whom I have basely injured, and to whom I 
am odious—I seized upon the hope of humbling myself before you, the 
happiness of whose family I destroyed—you, the pious minister of Heaven. 
If my life could serve as an expiation, give me but time, and you should 
have it. I never feared death—I—Ah!” said he to himself, ‘* what ! 
—proud still—still vain—still boasting? Down, down; crawl, crawl, 
worm, till the hour comes when you shall burn eternally!” 

He paused for a few seconds after this excitemeut, and then pro- 
ceeded ; 

** But you are too generous ; therefore, as you pardon and pity me, 
let me confide to you my wishes with regard to the property which I 
possess, but am determined never to enjoy. 1 would have the whole of 
it revert to the convent of the Chartreuse, at Villeneuve, and other 
similar establishments, so that I may obtain the prayers of the religious 
for my soul, when this miserable body shall have ceased to exist.” 

“Rely upon me,” said D'Onis; ‘ but still hope for a longer life, 
amended and repentant, do not renounce the world.” 

* It is closed against me for ever,” said Rostaing, ‘the destiny of 
our family must be fulfilled—blood will have blood—and atonement 
only can expiate the crimes of that blood, the last drops of which, are 
in my veins. My life is over. Nobody ever knew my griefs, nobody 
ever understood my feelings. I was called a tiger; but they knew me 
not. Think too, when every effort to conquer our feelings has been 
made—when every sacrifice has been offered to pleasure, to passion 
and upon reflection we see what has occurred, and what is to 
come. What—what remains? 

** Religion,” said D’Onis ; “the comfort of the strong, the support 
of the weak.” 

“Ah!” said Rostaing, shuddering, ‘‘ the terror of that—” 

“Have better courage, Marquis,” said D’Onis; “ repent, fervently 
—sincerely, but do not despair—the love—” 

«Love, love!” interrupted Rostaing, looking intently on the ceil- 
ing, and muttering some name which his spiritual comforter did not 
understand—And then followed a scene of horror, which it would be 
difficult indeed to describe. His eyes starting open, were fixed to one 

int—terror agitated his countenance, his breast heaved—he muttered 
incoherently— 

“ Hah !—there—there you are—that robe—those roses.—Ha !—ha ! 
—I killed him—yes—your lover—go—go, leave me—that hated smile 
what would you have ’—See—see—see—she laughs !”” 
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And then the wretched man burst into a fit of horrid laughter. 
“*‘Go—go, leave me—I hate you—I hate your smile, I want to sleep 
—go, or I shall die—” 
He started up suddenly, his hair standing on end, and raising his 
arms over his head, he cried, at the very o of his voice, 
l 


‘© By heaven !” Monsieur D’Onis, “I will kill you again !” 

This was the last gleam of consciousness, subsequently his paroxysm 
became that of raving madness. 

‘What does this mean?” said the astonished priest, to the woman 
of the house, who, upon hearing the outbreak, had hurried up to the 
room, 

** It means, sir,” said she, ‘‘ that it is midnight; therefore your re- 
verence had better go; your friend will be incapable of speaking to 
you tillto-morrow. It is at this hour the fit comes on,” 

** What is the cause of all this ?” said D’Onis. 

“Why,” said the old woman, ‘‘I think he has been a bad one in 
his time, and is now repenting; but by what he says about the robe of 
a Carmelite, and all that, | think, saving your reverence’s presence, 
he has run away with a nun. His uncle—” 

‘* What, has he an uncle then?” said the priest. ‘* Why, then, 
does he lodge with you ?” 

‘‘ His uncle, sir,’’ said the woman, ‘is one of the canons of the 
cathedral; it was on his account that hecame here. But his reverence 
is too ill to stir out, and my lodger will neither live with him nor leave 
this house; he eats nothing but bread, and drinks nothing but water; 
and I am sure, unless you can do something to console him, he cannot 
survive much longer, for I see him waste away day by y 

In the best possible spirit, and with the most genuine feeling of piety 
aud kindness, D’Onis, who was quite of the same opinion as the old 
landlady, as to the duration of Rostaing’s existence, resolved to ex- 
tend his stay a Rhodez for a few days longer. He paid the wretched 
man daily visits, and received from him many confessions, some of them 
of a nature most terrible; still his sense of duty overcame every other 
feeling, and he resolved to exert all his energies to restore the suffering 
sinner, by whose hand his own brother had fallen, to a state of tran- 
quillity. 

There was no time to be lost in the attempt. He sank gradually, but 
rapidly; and his once Herculean frame was now wasted to a shadow. 
His voice grew weaker, his body was bent; but, in his lucid intervals, 
the endeavour to awaken in his mind hope for the future, was 
vain ; nevertheless, every day and night did the good man visit Rostaing, 
and incessant were his efforts to counteract the effects of the worry 
culprit’s despair of forgiveness in another world. In vain were all the 
consolations of absolution proffered to him—his frenzied mind seemed 
in the midst of all his consciousness of quiet unfitted for sincere re- 

entance; and although constantly employed in reading the Holy 

criptures during D’Onis’s temporary absence, his Bible lay more fre- 
quently open at the history of the remorse of Judas, than at the peni- 
tence of St. Peter. i ; 

After some days, Rostaing certainly became more quiet ; one night his 
excellent friend left him weak but composed, and expected to find him the 
next day in the same improved state. The night had been colder than 
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usual ; a thick fog obscured the sky, and the weathercock shrieked in the 

shifting wind more then was its wont. D’Onis returned, and the penitent 

knew him when he approached him. He spoke to him; but his eyes 

remained riveted ona crucifix. D’Onis watched what he hoped was his 

ceronet fancying, however, that the end of his existence was not far 
istant. 

In an instant came a paroxysm. Again he beheld the vision of St. 
Rose. Again he screamed—cried—tore his hair—uttered some unin- 
telligible words—stretched forth his arms towards the spectre, at once 
the object of his love and dread ; when, turning suddenly round, and 
starting from the floor on which he had fallen, he beheld bis companion 
sitting on his bed, watching the progress of his delirium with intense 
anxiety and interest. The sight brought to his mind the thought of 
the corpse of Tiburcius upon the couch of Hellione. He started back 
with a cry of horror. 

Totally ignorant of the cause of this new accession of fancy, D’Onis 
jumped up in order to console and support him, but he rushed from 
him with the greatest dread and alarm. He burst into tears, entreating 
pardon a thousand times over; but the instant that the good priest 
endeavoured to convince him of his delusion—whence arising he knew 
not—and caught him by the arm to allay his terror, his fury knew no 
bounds; he dashed himself violently against the walls of the room, 
and screaming in a voice which made the windows vibrate, ‘‘ Tiburcius 
Te aaa a are alive—they love each other!” fell senseless on the 

oor, 

D'Onis rushed to his assistance—all further care was superfluous— 
The elder branch of the House of Ganges, was extinct. 








LA BELLA FORNARINA. 


Or the history of this celebrated beauty, whose influence, both for 
good and bad, on the heart and genius of the ‘‘ Prince of Painters,” is 
recorded in so many of the godlike efforts of his pencil, but few details, 
and those few but meager and incomplete, have survived to posterity : 
and yet that influence will be found to have constituted, as it were, ‘an 
era in pictorial art; more especially as regards that portion of it, the 
most,important perhaps of all, that of the religious or devotional feeling 
and inspiration to which we are indebted for those great masterpieces of 
the Italian, or Catholic school: and to the comparative absence of 
which feeling (call it weakness, superstition, idolatry, or what not) in 
these our modern, and if we will have it so, more enlightened days, we 
must look as to the real source of the paucity, not to say the absolute 
dearth, of those sublime, soul-stirring, mind-absorbing works of art, for 
the production of which some other, and more powerful stimulus, than 
the mere thirst of gain, or even the nobler aspirations after glory and 
distinction, would appear to be indispensable. 

This devotional feeling in art existed, it is true,in the works of his 
predecessors of the older school : the attenuated and severe type of the 
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Virgins and Madonnas of Duccio, Cimabue, and Mazzacio, had _per- 
sonified the idea of ascetic and austere existence ; but conceptions of 
a warmer glow—a connecting link between the abstract beauty of earth! 
and corporeal form, and the pure imaginings of the merely spiritual, 
wnimbodied and celestial—these were still wanting to the perfect de- 
lineation of the ** Celestial Mother” :—nor was this want supplied, till 
at a later period the Virgins of Raphael assumed the voluptuous forms, 
the graceful contour, the rich but chastened outline of the Fornarina. 

Throughout his delineations of female loveliness, the image of the fair 
‘“« Baker’s daughter*” was ever present to the ardent imagination of the 
‘great master’’—a fairy vision of light and wrapt beatitude, which 
hovered over the canvass in his studio, or guided his hand as the magic 
styla furrowed out the deep and fervent inspirations of his genius on 
the plastic and yielding stucco. Do we wish for a type—a concentra- 
tion of the enthusiasm in belief—the all-accepting faith—the question- 
less devotion of a woman’s heart ?—Look to the ‘* Transfigura‘ion”—to 
the female figure, kneeling in the foreground, and pointing to the 
boy :—it is the portrait of Fornarina. At the altar of his faith—the 
shrine of his contrition—or on the palace-wall of his princely or Papal 
Meceenast—still do we meet with the image of his much-loved For- 
narina—the beau-idéal of his dream—ay, and of such adreamer. In 
the pavilion of the gardens of the Palazza Borghese, is still to be seen 
on the wall, and in fresco, a portrait by Raphael of his mistress; and 
another, in oil, is preserved in the Borghese collection: the latter, which 
is supposed to be, as a likeness, the most correct, and least flattered of 
all, is a kind of sitting figure, and remarkable for a certain strangeness 
and peculiarity of style. The colour of the hair is light brown, verging 
indeed, on yellow; from which we may suppose, that the taste of the 
old Italian painters, like that of their ancestors the Roman poets, ran 
strongly in favour of the * gowden hair’—the “ flavam comam” of 
Horace, Ovid, Propertius, Catullus, and the rest, who have ‘‘ wedded to 
immortal verse” the names and attractions of their mistresses—the 
Lesbias, the Pyrrhas, Saganas, and Canidias. “In*the 7ribuno of the 
Gallery of Paintings at Florence, there is another exquisite portrait of 
the Fornarina by Raphael. 

To the little that is known respecting the private history of the 
“ Fornarina” the popular traditions of modern Rome supply a few, 
—unfortunately but too few—particulars. The true name of the lady 





* The word Fornarina is the diminutive of the Italian, Forndjo, a baker; or rather 
of Forndja, a baker’s wife—i. e. “‘ baker’s deughter, Forndce, a furnace, kiln, or oven, 
with its diminutives, Fornacélla, Fornacétta, and Fornéllo (Fr. four and fournuise) 
being derived from the Latin, Fornaz, oven, and Forniz, a vault. Latins, who had 
& presiding deity for every action of human life, assigned to the goddess Fornar the 

and dignity of “ Protectress of Ovens.” (Ovid.) The Fornacalia were sacrifices 
performed whilst the grain was being dried in the kilns or ovens. (Ib.) 

+ Whilst employed in painting, for the Pope, the celebrated Frescoes in the Vatican, 
indlopoealt ncaehiats at oe renee Chg, wae Raphael's ams" a a ee 
@ adjunct to ies. re isa extant on the subj 
characteristic of oe Pontiff and the Painter. The Pop was in the almost daily habit 
of honouring the artist with a visit, to inspect the designs, and observe the progress of 
the work ; but on such occasions he invariably found the artist’s fair and constant 
companion, the Fornarina, at his side, “ Who is that woman, Ra ” asked his 
Holiness one day, in u sharp and angry tone, “ she is always bere !”—* An it please 

your Holiness, she is my oyer,”” replied the doting und enemaoured painter. 
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is unknown; but to this day a little old-fashioned house, near the 
corner of a bridge and gateway, leading from the Strada Balbi, and 
still used as a baker’s shop, is pointed out as the “‘ Casa Fornarina ;” 
and a marble or stone tablet inserted in the wall, bearing these words, 
would appear to be a sufficient voucher for its identity. The house is 
situated in what may be called a bye street, and unfrequented quarter 
of Rome; and to the bulk of visitors to the Eternal City, intent only 
upon sight-hunting and amusement, the little unpretending shop re- 
mains unknown, even as respects its very existence. There, however, 
po Bh a be seen some pale-faced, foreign-looking, student- 
garbed pedestrian, most probably a German, who has performed his 
voluntary pilgrimage through streets and alleys, and turnings unknown, 
to visit a spot hallowed by his recollections of the great master: for on 
that spot it was, that the then scarcely more than student, Raphael 
Sanzio di Urbino, in the year of grace 1508, passing on his way to the 
mansion of the rich banker, Agostini Chigi, whose family chapel he 
was employed to decorate, first saw his Fornarina, as she served out 
rolls and pagnotte in her father’s shop: there too it was, that, heedless 
alike of his unfinished sketch, and of the good advice and friendly re- 
monstrance of his patron, these morning visits of the young painter 
became so frequent and prolonged, as seriously to interfere-with the 
prosecution of those mighty works, which were in after days, under the 
- designation of the Stanze di Raphaél, to immortalize his name. So 
that Agostini Chigi, like a fine old princely banker as he was, and no 
ean pre of art, and as would appear of men as artists too, fairly, 
invited the beautiful baker's girl to his palace, in order that his young 
and love-sick Maestro might continue his pictorial labours without in- 
terruption.* 

The world, with its characteristic injustice, has dealt but unfairly 
with the memory of ‘‘ La Fornarina ;” visiting upon her devoted head 
alone, the fault which has been conventionally supposed to have hurried 
the Great Master, in the meridian of splendour, to a lamented and un- 
timely grave. The non-observance of the admonition conveyed in the 
old Italian proverb— 

“ Giugno, Luglio, ed Agosto 
Non toccar ne donna ne mosto”— 
has been popularly assigned as the immediate agent of a catastrophe by 
which the world’s hope was for ever cozened of that bright harvest of 
miracles in art, of which the spring-time of the Urbinian’s genius had 
given such glorious promise. But the page of biography is, unfortu- 
nately, too rife with the flattering but deceptive bloom, the rapid per- 
fection and early decay of those individuals, the light of whose trans- 
cendant abilities, have blazed suddenly on mankind, with the dazzling 
and almost supernatural lustre of the comet; but, alas! too, with a 








* The painting of these rooms occupied nine successive years, beginning in 1508, 
and being completed in 1517, and they still retain the name of the “ Se di Repheeél.” 
It was w engaged in the decoration of this same Palazzo Chigi, or Ghighi, now, or 
until lately, the seat of the Neapolitan ambassador, that Michael Angelo (Buonarotti) 
once called on Raphael, and finding bim gone out, left that famous sketch of'a head 
upon the wall, which is there to this day; and is known among artists as ‘‘ the visiting- 
cazd of Michael Angelo.’’ Raphael, on seeing the head, exclaimed thet Micheel 
Angelo had been there ; and he never painted over it 
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glare, as postings as transitory, and comparatively as ephemeral. Such, 
t 


in the annals of the sister art of music, was the fate of a Mozart,—a 
Weber; and other, and time-honoured names, in the history of literature, 
were not wanting to swell the brilliant but melancholy list. With beings 
thus pre-eminently and intellectually endowed—who, like the Julian 
star* of the Roman poet, immeasurably outshine the lesser lights by 
whom they are surrounded,—the vivid thoughts, the bright conce 

tions, the glowing verve, and mind-consuming excitement of a whole 
existence, seem crowded into the space of a few, glorious indeed, but 
over-wrought and feverish years; the too ardent mind, has drawn by 
anticipation on the more inert or physical powers; the healthful equi- 
librium—the ‘‘ mens sana in corpore sano,” is destroyed, and both sink 
alike, to sudden, premature, irremediable decay. Since, therefore, the 
early close of Raphael’s career may be fairly attributed to other causes, 
let us no longer upbraid the memory of his beloved Fornarina with his 
untimely loss: if the stern moralist must needs withhold his sympathy 
from the mistress, let him accord one kindly thought to her name, in 
favour of the painter; and whilst he traces some undying record of her 
beauty, in the pure outline of a ‘‘ Madonna di Raffaélo,” join in the 


exculpatory feeling of the poet :— 


“ If to her share, some imperfections fall, 
Look in her face, and then—forget them all.” 


From the period of Raphael’s death, all trace, historical or traditional, 
is lost respecting the fate of his celebrated mistress. A kind of local 
persuasion, however, seems to be prevalent, of her having subsequent! 

been attached to Giulio Romano, his favourite pupil; a surmise which 
may probably have originated in the striking similarity, discoverable in 
the female figures of the latter painter, with those of his great proto- 
type. But this is by no means a peculiarity in the style of Giulio the 
Roman ; it is common with most of the other pupils of Raphael: and 
may well be accounted for, in the ascendancy which the master-mind 
had obtained over the genius and imaginations of the followers of his 
school ; and it is to the effects of this legitimate ascendancy, operating 
on the kindred genius and conception of his age—a feeling which it 
were unjust, in the case of Giulio, for instance, and of some other of 
Raphael’s great contemporaries, to confound with the spirit of mere 
servile imitation, still less of plagiarism—that posterity is probably in- 
debted for the multiplication of those alleged portraits of the Forna- 
rina, which adorn the galleries of nearly all the connoisseurs and patrons 
of art, in Europe, at the present day: a glorious tribute of respect 
conceded to the might of genius—a strange caprice of fortune—which 
has made the effigies of a nameless girl, the humble offspring of a ple- 
beian race—the inhabitant of an obscure and unfrequented suburb—a 
thrice welcome, priceless ornament on the walls of palaces—the cynosure 
of Princely, Pontifical, and Imperial eyes. How many a high-born and 
courtly beauty might envy the brilliant Jot of the humble “ Fornarina,” 


with a Raphael for her limner, and successive generations 5 al ! 





* “ Micat inter omnes, Julium sidus.”—Hor. 





Atheneum, January, 1839. 





























Charade. 


CHARADE, 


II, 


He told her he had bent the knee, 

And talked of daggers and of halters, 
And vowed untired fidelity,— 

At half a dozen shrines and altars! 
And yet he swore, “by Heaven above,” 
Till she appeared—that all his senses 
Ne’er learned to conjugate “ I love,” 
Through half its moods, or half its tenses ! 


He told her—(and the simple maid 

Felt, while he spoke, “ my first” so fluttered, 
That half the splendid things he said, 

Might just as well have ne’er been uttered)— 
That never—till he saw her eyes, 

Had sunlight seemed a farthing candle ; 
And never—till he heard Aer sighs, 

Could he find music—out of Handel ! 


She listened ;—ah! what maid could chide 
A youth with locks so like the raven, 
- Who wore his neckcloth all untied, 
And left his beard a week unshaven,— 
She listened, till her lover sees 
Poor Lucy’s heart no more a riddle,— 
And till “ my second,” in his knees, 
Cut short his speeches, in the middle! 


Ah! love !—a wicked love! thy shrine 
Is strewed around with broken fetters,— 
Who calls thine altars now, divine ? 
Who are thy priests ?—insolvent debtors ! 
Who pay a farthing in the pound 
To all who, like poor Lucy, treat them, 
And leave “ my all,” where once they found 
But smiles, and trusting hearts, to greet them ! 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP# 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B, 


Cuap. XIX, 


Ir appeared as if their misfortunes were to cease, after the tragical 
death of the two commanders. Ina few days, the Dort had 
through the Straits of Magellan, and was sailing in the Pacific Ocean, 
under a blue sky and quiet sea. The ship’s company recovered their 
health and spirits, and the vessel being now well manned, the duty was 
carried on with cheerfulness. 

In about a fortnight, they had gained well up on the Spanish coast, 
but although they had seen many of the inhabitants on the beach, they 
had not fallen in with any vessels belonging to the Spaniards. Aware 
that if he met with a ship of superior force the Spaniards would 
attack him, Philip had made every preparation, and had trained his 
men to the guns. He had now, with the joint crews of the vessels, a 
well-manned ship, and the anticipation of prize-money had made his 
men very eager to fall in with some Spaniard, which they knew 
that Philip would capture if he could. Light winds and calms de- 
tained them for a month on the coast, when Philip determined upon 
running for the Isle St. Marie, which he knew was in possession of the 
Spaniards, but where he hoped to be able to procure refreshments for 
the ship’s company, either by fair means or by force. The Dort was, by 
their reckoning, about thirty miles from the island, and having run in 
until after dark, they had hove to till the next morning. Krantz was 
on deck, he leant over the side, and as the sails lapped to the masts, 
he attempted to define the line of the horizon. It was very dark, but 
as he watched, he thought that he perceived a light for a moment, and 
which then disappeared. Fixing his eyes on the spot, he soon made 
out a vessel, hove to, and not two cables’ length distant. He hastened 
down to apprize Philip, and procure a glass. By the time Philip was 
on deck, the vessel had been distinctly made out to be a three-masted 
zebecque, very low in the water. After a short consultation, it was 
agreed that the boats on the quarter should be lowered down, and 
manned and armed without noise, and that they should steal gentl 
alongside and surprise her. The men were called up, silence enjoined, 
and in a few minutes, the boat’s crew had possession of the vessel ; 
having boarded her and secured the hatches before the alarm could be 
given by the few who were on deck. More men were then taken 
on board by Krantz, who, as agreed upon, lay to under their lee, until 
the daylight made its appearance. The hatehes were then taken off, 
and the prisoners sent on board of the Dort. There were sixty people on 
board, a large number for a vessel of that description. 

On being interrogated, two of the prisoners, who were well dressed, 
and gentlemanlike personages, stepped forward and stated that the ves- 
sel was from St. Mary’s, bound to Lima, with a cargo of flour and pas- 
sengers; that the crew and captain consisted of twenty-five men, and 
all the rest who were on board, had taken that opportunity of going to 


Queens 
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Lima. That they themselves were among the ngers, and trusted 
that the vessel and cargo would be immediately released, as the two 
nations were not at war. 

‘« At home, I grant not,” replied Philip, “ but in these seas, the con- 
stant aggressions of your armed ships, compel me to retaliate, and [ 
shall therefore make a prize of your vessel and cargo, At the same 
time, as I have no wish to molest private individuals, I will land all the 
passengers and crew at St. Mary’s, to which place I am bound in order to 
obtain refreshments, which now I shall expect will be given cheerfully as 
your ransom, and which will prevent me from resorting to force, The pri- 
soners protested very hard, but without avail. They then requested leave 
to ransom the vessel and cargo, offering a larger sum than they appeared 
to be worth; but Philip, being short of provisions, refused to part with 
the cargo, and the Spaniards appeared much disappointed at the un- 
successful issue of their demand. Finding that nothing would induce 
him to dispense with the provisions, they then begged hard to ransom 
the vessel ; and to this, after a consultation with Krantz, Philip gave his 
assent. The two vessels then made sail, and steered on for the island, 
then about four leagues distant. Although Philip did not wish to retain 
the vessel, yet, when as they stood in, they discovered her superior 
speed, he Rens repented that he had agreed to ransom her. 

_ At noon, the Dort was anchored in the roads, out of gunshot, and 

a portion of the passengers allowed to go on shore and make arrange- 
ments for the ransom of the remainder, while the prize was hauled along- 
side, and her cargo hoisted into the ship. Towards evening, three Jarge 
boats with live stock and vegetables, and the sum agreed upon for the 
ransom of the zebecque, came alongside ; and, so soon as one was cleared, 
the prisoners were permitted to go on shore in it, with the exception of 
the Spanish pilot, who, at the suggestion of Krantz, was retained with 
a promise of being released directly the Dort was clear of the Spanish 
seas. A negro slave was also, at his own request, allowed to remain 
on board, much to the annoyance of the two passengers before men- 
tioned, who insisted that it was an infraction of the agreement which 
had been entered into, and who claimed the man as their property. 
** You prove my right by your own words,” replied Philip, “ I agreed 
to deliver up all the passengers, but no property, the slave will remain 
on board.” 

Finding their endeavours ineffectual, the Spaniards took a haughty 
leave. The Dort remained at anchor that night to examine her rigging, 
and the next morning they discovered that the zebecque had disap- 
peared, having sailed unperceived during the night. 

As soon as the anchor was up and sail made on the ship, Philip went 
down to his cabin with Krantz, to consult as to their best course. They 
were followed by the negro slave, who, shutting the door and looking 
watchfully round, said that he wished to speak with them. His infor- 
mation was most important, but given rather too late. The vessel 
which had been ransomed, was a government advice-boat, the fastest 
sailer they had. The pretended two passengers, were officers of the 
Spanish navy, and the others were the crew of the vessel. She had 
been sent down to collect the bullion and take it to Lima, and at the 
same time to watch for the arrival of the Dutch fleet, intelligence of 
whose sailing had been some time received overland. & 
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When they made their appearance, she was to return to Lima with the 
news, and a Spanish force would be detached against them. Some of the 
supposed casks of flour contained 2000 gold doubloons each, others bars 
of silver ; this precaution having been taken in case of capture, That the 
vessel had now sailed for Lima there was nodoubt. The reason why they 
were so anxious not to leave him, was, that they knew that he would dis- 
close what he now had done. As for the pilot, he was a man whom the 
Spaniards knew they could trust, and for that reason, they had better 
be careful of him, or he would lead them into some difficulty, 

Philip now repented that he had ransomed the vessel, as he would, in 
all probability, have to meet and cope with a superior force, before he 
could make his way clear of these seas; but there was no help for it. 
He consulted with Krantz, and it was agreed that they should send for 
the ship’s company and make them acquainted with the fact ; arguing, 
that a eswle ge of the capture they had made would induce the men 
to fight well, and stimulate them with the hopes of further success. 
The ship’s company heard the intelligence with delight, professed them- 
selves ready to meet double their force, and then, by the directions of 
Philip, the casks were brought up on the quarterdeck, opened, and the 
bullion taken out. The whole, when collected, amounted to about half 
a million of dollars, as near as they could estimate it, and a distribution 
of the coined money was made from the capstern the very next day ; 
the bars of metal being reserved until they could be sold, and their 
value ascertained. 

For six weeks Philip worked his vessel up the coast, without falling 
in with any vessel under sail, Notice had been given by the advice- 
boat, as it appeared, and every craft, large and small, was at anchor 
under the batteries, They had nearly run up the whole coast, and Philip 
had determined that the next day he would stretch across to Batavia, 
where a ship was seen in shore under a press of sail, running towards 
Lima. Chase was immediately given, but the water shoaled, and the 
pilot was asked if they could standwn. He replied in the affirmative, 
stating that they were now in the shallowest water, and that it was 
deeper within. The leadsman was ordered into the chains, but at the | 
first heave the lead-line broke ; another was sent for, and the Dort still 
carried on under a heavy press of sail, Just then, the negro slave went 
up to Philip, and told him that he had seen the pilot with his knife in 
the chains, and that he thought he must have cut the lead-line so far 
through, as to occasion its being carried away, and told Philip not to 
trust him, The helm was immediately put down; but as the ship went 
round she touched on the bank, dragged, and was again clear. “‘Scoun- 
drel!” cried Philip. ‘‘ So you cut the lead-line}? The negro saw you, 
and has saved us.”” 

The Spaniard leaped down from off the gun, and, before he could be 
pieaaled. had buried his knife into the heart of the negro. ‘* Maldetto ! 
take that for your pains,” 
flourishing his knife. 

The negro fell dead. The pilot was seized and disarmed by the crew 
of the Dort, who were partial to the negro, as it was from his informa- 
tion that they had become rich. ou 

‘ Let them do with him as they please,” said Krantz to Philip. 

“ Yes,” replied Philip, “ pT Jaen. 

N 


cried he in a fury, grinding his teeth and 
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The crew debated a few minutes, and then they lashed the pilot to 
the body of the negro, and carried him off to the taffrail. There was a 
heavy plunge, and he disappeared under the eddying waters in the wake 
of the vessel. 

Philip now determined to shape his course for Batavia. He was 
within a few days’ sail of Lima, and had every reason to believe that 
vessels had been sent out to intercept him. With a favourable wind, he 
now stood away from the coast, and for three days made a rapid pas- 
sage. On the 4th, at daylight, two large vessels appeared to windward, 
bearing down upon him. That they were large armed vessels was evi- 
dent; and the display of Spanish ensigns and pennants, as they rounded 
to, about a mile to windward, soon showed that they were enemies. 
They proved to be a frigate of a larger size than the Dort, and a corvette 
of 22 guns. 

The crew of the Dort showed no alarm at this disparity of force; 
they chinked their doubloons in their pockets; vowed not to return 
them to their lawful owners if they could help it; and flewto their guns 
with alacrity. The Dutch ensign was rey ae in defiance, and the 
two Spanish vessels, again putting their heads towards the Dort, that 
they might lessen their distance, received some raking shot, which 
_ somewhat discomposed them; but they rounded to at a cable’s length, 
and commenced the action with great spirit—the frigate lying on the 
beam, and the corvette on the bow of Philip’s vessel. After half an 
hour’s determined exchange of broadsides, the foremost of the Spanish 
frigates fell, carrying away with it the maintopmast ; and this accident 
impeded her firing. The Dort immediately made sail, stood on to the 
corvette, which she crippled with three or four broadsides, then tacked, 
and fetched alongside of the frigate, whose lee-guns were still impeded 
with the wreck of the foremast. The two vessels now laid head and 
stern, within ten feet of each other, and the action recommenced, to the 
disadvantage of the Spaniard. In a quarter of an hour, the canvass, 
hanging overside, caught fire from the discharge of the guns, and very 
soon communicated to the ship, the Dort still pouring ina most destruc- 
tive broadside, which could not be returned. After every attempt to ex- 
tinguish the flames, the captain of the Spanish vessel resolved that both 
vessels should share the same fate. He put his helm up, and, running 
her on to the Dort, grappled with her, and attempted to secure the two 
vessels together. Then raged the conflict; the Spaniards attempting 
to nee their grappling-chains so as to prevent the escape of her enemy, 
and the Dutch preventing them from succeeding in their attempt. The 
chains and sides of both vessels were crowded with men fighting des- 
perately ; those struck down falling between the two vessels, which the 
wreck of the foremast still prevented from coming into actual collision. 
During this conflict, ge and Krantz were not idle. By squaring the 
after-yards, and putting all sail on foreward, they contrived that the Dort 
should pay off before the wind with her antagonist, and by this ma- 
neeuvre they cleared themselves of the smoke which so incommoded 
them; and, having good way on the two vessels, they then rounded to 
so as to get on the other tack, and bring the Spaniard to leeward. This 
gave them a manifest advantage, and soon terminated the conflict. The 
smoke and flames were beat back on the Spanish vessel—the fire which 
had communicated to the Dort was extinguished—the Spaniards were 
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no longer able to prosecute their endeavours to fasten the two vessels 
together, and retreated to within the bulwarks of their own vessel; and 
after great exertions, the Dort was disengaged, and forged ahead of her 
opponent, who was soon enveloped in a sheet of fame. The corvette 
remained a few cables’ length to windward, occasionally firing a gun. 
Philip poured in a broadside, and she hauled down her colours, The 
action might now be considered at an end, and the object was, to save 
the crew of the burning frigate. The boats of the Dort were hoisted 
out, but only two of them would swim. One of them was immediately 
despatched to the corvette, with orders for her to send all her boats to 
the assistance of the frigate, which was done, and the major part of the 
surviving crew were saved. For two hours the guns of the frigate, as 
they were heated by the flames, discharged themselves; and then, the 
fire having communicated to the magazine, she blew up, and the re- 
mainder of her hull disappeared. Among the prisoners, Philip per- 
ceived the two pretended passengers in the uniform of the Spanish 
service, proving the correctness of the negro’s statement. The two 
men-of-war had been sent out of Lima on purpose to intercept him, 
anticipating an easy victory with such a preponderating force. After 
some consultation with Krantz, Philip agreed that, as the corvette was 
in such a crippled state, and the nations were not actually at war, 
it would be advisable to release her with all the prisoners. This was 
done, and the Dort again made sail for Batavia, and anchored in the 
roads three weeks after the combat had taken place. He found the 
remainder of the fleet, which had been despatched before} them, had 
arrived there some weeks, had taken in their cargoes, and were ready to 
sail for Holland. Philip wrote his despatches, in which he communicated 
to the directors the events of the voyage; and then went on shore, to 
reside at the house of the merchant who had formerly received him, 
until the Dort could be freighted for"her* voyage home. 


Cuap. XX. 


WE must return to Amine, who is seated on the mossy bank where 
she and Philip conversed when they were interrupted by Schrifter, the 
pilot. She is in deep thought, with her eyes cast down, as if trying to 
recal the past. “ Alas! for my mother’s power,” exclaimed she; ‘* but 
it is gone—gone for ever! This torment and suspense I cannot bear— 
those foolish priests too!” And Amine rose from the bank and walked 
towards her cottage. 

Father Mathias had not returned to Lisbon. At first, he had not 
found an opportunity, and afterwards, his debt of gratitude towards 
Philip induced him to remain by Amine, who appeared each day to hold 
more in aversion the tenets of the Christian faith. Many and many 
were the consultations with Father Seysen, many were the exhortations 
of both the good old men to Amine, who, at times, would listen without 
reply, and at others, argue boldly against them. It appeared to them 
that she rejected their religion with an obstinacy as unpardonable as it 
was incomprehensible. But to her the case was more simple; she re- 
fused to believe, she said, that which she could not understand. She 
went so far as to acknowledge the beauty of the principles, the purity 
of the doctrine; but when the good priests would enter into the 
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articles of their faith, Amine would either shake her head or attempt to 
turn the conversation. This only increased the anxiety of the good 
Father Mathias to convert and save the soul of one so young and 
beautiful; and he now no longer thought of returning to Lisbon, but 
devoted his whole time to the instruction of Amine, who, wearied by his 
incessant importunities, almost loathed his presence. 

Upon reflection, it will not appear surprising that Amine rejected a 
creed so dissonant to her wishes and intentions. The human mind is 
of that proud nature, that it requires all its humility to be called into 
action before it will bow, even to the Deity. 

Amine knew that her mother had possessed superior knowledge, and 
an intimacy with unearthly intelligences. She had seen her practise 
her art with success, although so young at the time that she could not 
now recal to mind the mystic preparations by which she had succeeded 
in her wishes ; and it was now that her thoughts were wholly bent upon 
recovering what she had forgotten, that Father Mathias was exhorting 
her to a creed which positively forbade even the attempt. The peculiar 
and awful mission of her ethan strengthened her opinion in the law- 
fulness of prosecuting supernatural agencies ; and the arguments brought 
forward by these worthy, but not over-talented professors of the Chris- 
. tian creed, had but little effect upon a mind so strong and so decided 
as that of Amine ; and, bent as it was upon one object, it rejected with 
scorn tenets, in proof of which they could offer no visible manifesta- 
tion, and which would have bound her blindly to believe what appeared 
to her contrary to common sense. That her mother’s art could bring 
evidence of its truth she had already shown, and satisfied herself in the 
effect of the dream which she had proved upon Philip—and what could 
they bring forward in proof?—Records which they would not permit 
her to read. 

“Oh! that I had my mother’s art,” repeated Amine once more, as 
she entered the cottage; ‘‘ then would I know where my Philip was at 
this moment. Oh! for the black mirror in which I used to peer at her 
command, and tell her what passed in array before me. How well do I 
remember that time of my father’s absence when I looked into the liquid 
on the palm of my hand, and told her of the Bedouin camp—of the 
skirmish—the horse without a rider—and the turban on the sand!” And 
again Amine was in deep thought. ‘‘ Yes,” cried she, after a time, “ thou 
canst assist me, mother! Give me thy knowledge in a dream; thy 
daughter begs it as a boon. Let me think again. The word—what was 
the word? what was the name of the spirit—Turshoon ? Yes, methinks 
itwas Turshoon. Mother! mother! help your daughter.” 

“Dost thou call upon the Blessed Virgin, my child?” said the 
Father Mathias, who had entered the room as she pronounced the last 
words. “If so, thou dost well, for she may appear to thee in thy 
dreams, and strengthen thee in the true faith.” 


“IT called upon my own mother, who is in the land of spirits, good 
father,” replied Amine. 


child, Tan” as an infidel, not in the land of the blessed spirits, my 


_ “She hardly will be banished for following the creed of her fathers, 
living where she did, when no other creed was known ?” replied Amine, 
indignantly. ‘If the good on earth are blessed in the next world—if 
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she had, as you assert she had, a soul to be saved—an immortal spirit 
—He who made that spirit will not destroy it because she worshi as 
her fathers did. Her life was good: why should she be punished for 
ignorance of that creed which she never had an Ao to reject?” 

** Who shall dispute the will of Heaven, my child? Be thankful 
that you are permitted to be instructed, and to be received into the 
bosom of the holy church.” 

*T am thankful for many things, father; but I am weary, and must 
wish you a good night.” 

Amine retired to her room—but not to sleep. Once more did she 
attempt the ceremonies used by her mother, changing them each time, 
as doubtful of her success. Again the censer was lighted—the charms 
essayed ; again the room was filled with smoke as she threw in the 
various herbs which she had knowledge of, for all the papers thrown 
aside at her father’s death had been carefully collected, and on many 
were directions found as to their use. ‘‘ The word! the word! I have 
the first—the second word! Help me, mother!” cried Amine, as she 
sat by the side of the bed, in the room which was now so full of smoke 
that nothing could be distinguished. ‘It is no use,” thought she at last, 
letting her hands fall on her side, “ I have forgot the art. Mother! 
mother! help me in my dreams this night.” 

The smoke gradually cleared away, and, when Amine lifted up her 
eyes, she perceived a house standing before her. At first she thought 
she had been successful ; but, as it became more distinct, she perceived 
that it was Father Mathias, who was looking at her with a severe frown 
and contracted brow, his arms folded before him. 

“Unholy child! what dost thou ?” 

Amine had roused the suspicions of the priests, not only by her con- 
versation, but by several attempts which she had before made to recover 
her lost art; and on one occasion in which she had defended it, both 
Father Mathias and Father Seysén had’ poured out the bitterest ana- 
themas upon her or any one who had resort to such practices. The 
smell of the fragrant herbs thrown into the censer, and the smoke, 
which afterwards had escaped through the door and descended the 
stairs, had awakened the suspicions of Father Mathias, and he had 
crept up silently and entered the room without her perceiving it. Amine 
at once perceived her danger. Had she been single, she would have 
a the priest; but, for Philip’s sake, she determined to mislead 

im. 

‘I do no wrong, father,” replied she calmly; “ but it appears to me 
not seemly that you should enter the chamber of a young woman during 
her husband’s absence. I might have been in my bed. It is a strange 
intrusion.” ) 

‘Thou canst not mean this, woman! My age—my cloth—are a suffi- 
cient warranty,” replied Father Mathias, somewhat confused at this 
unexpected attack. : 

“‘ Not always, father, if what I have been told of monks and priests 
be true,” replied Amine. ‘I ask again, why comest thou here into an 
unprotected woman’s chamber ?” ; 

‘* Because I felt convinced that she was practising unholy arts.” 

“ Unholy arts !—what mean you? Is the leech’s skill unholy? Is it 
unholy to administer relief to those who suffer ?—to charm the fever and 
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the ague which racks the limbs of those who live in this unwholesome 
climate ?”’ 

* All charms are most unholy.” 

‘«¢ When I said charms, father, | meant not what you mean; I simply 
would have said a remedy. If a knowledge of certain powerful herbs 
combined will prove a specific to the suffering wretch—an art well 
known unto my mother, and which I now would fain recal—if that 
knowledge, or a wish to regain that knowledge, be unholy, then are 
you correct.” 

‘¢] heard thee call upon thy mother for her help.” 

‘«[ did, for she well knew the ingredients; but I, I fear, have not 
the knowledge quite correct. Is that sinful, good father?” 

“ ’Tis, then, a remedy that you would find?” replied the priest; ‘I 
thought that thou didst practise what is most unlawful.” 

‘Can the burning of a few weeds be then unlawful? What did you 
expect to find? Look you, father, at these ashes—they may, with oil, 
be rubbed into the pores and give relief—but can they do more? What 
do you expect from them—a ghost ?—a spirit ?—like that the prophet 
raised for the King of Israel?” And Amine laughed aloud. 

‘* 1 am perplexed, but not convinced,” replied the priest. 

‘* 1, too, am perplexed and not convinced,” responded Amine, scorn- 
fully.‘ I cannot satisfy myself that a man of your discretion could 
really suppose that there was mischief in burning weeds; nor am I con- 
vinced that such was the occasion of your visit, at this hour of the 
night to a lone woman's chamber. There may be natural charms more 
powerful than those you call supernatural. I pray you, father, leave 
this chamber. It is not seemly. Should you again presume, you leave 
the house. I had thought better of you. In future, I will not be left 
alone at any time.” 

This attack of Amine’s upon the reputation of the old priest was too 
severe, Father Mathias immediately quitted the room, saying, as he 
went out, “* May God forgive you for your false suspicions and great in- 
justice! I came here for the cause I have stated, and no more.”’ 

* Yes!” soliloquised Amine, as the door closed, ‘‘ I know you did; 
but I must rid myself of your unwelcome company. I will have no 
spy on my actions—no meddler to thwart me in my will. In your zeal, 
you have committed yourself, and I will take the advantage you have 
given me. Is not the privacy of a woman’s chamber to be held sacred 
by you sacred men? In return for assistance in distress—for food and 
shelter—you would become a spy. How grateful and how worthy of 
the creed which you profess!” Amine opened her door as soon as she 
had removed the censer, and summoned one of the women of the house 
to stay that night in her room, stating that the priest had entered her 
chamber, and she did not like the intrusion. 

a Holy father ! is it possible ?” replied the woman. 

Amine made no reply, but went to bed; but Father Mathias heard 
all that passed as he paced the room below. The neat day he called 
upon Father Seysen, and communicated to him what had occurred, and 
the false suspicions of Amine. 


** You have acted hastily,” replied Father Seysen, “ to visit a woman’s 
chamber at such an hour of night.” — 


IT had my suspicions, good Father Seysen.” 
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‘* And she will have hers. She is young and beautiful.” 

** Now, by the Blessed Virgin —” — 

“‘T absolve you, good Mathias,” replied Father Seysen’; “ but’still, 
if known, it will occasion much scandal to our church,” 

And known it soon was ; for the woman who had been summoned'by 
Amine did not fail to mention the circumstance; and Father Mathias 
found himself so coldly received, and so uncomfortable, that he very 
soon afterwards quitted the country and returned to Lisbon; angry 
with himself for his imprudence, but still more angry with Amine for 
her unjust suspicions. 


Cuap. XXI. 


Tue cargo of the Dort was soon ready, and Philip sailed and arrived 
at Amsterdam without any further adventure. That he gained his cot- 
tage, and was received with delight by Amine, need hardly be said. 
She had been expecting him, for the two ships of the squadron, which 
had sailed on his arrival at Batavia, and which had charge of his de- 
spatches, had, of course carried letters to her from Philip. The first let- 
ters she had were received from him during his voyages ; six weeks after 
the letter Philip himself made his appearance, and Amine was happy. 
The directors were, of course, highly satisfied with Philip’s conduct, and 
he was appointed to the command of a large armed ship, which was to 
proceed to India in the spring, and one-third of which, according to 
agreement, was purchased by Philip out of the funds, which he had in 
the hands of the company. He had now five months of quiet and 
repose to pass away, previous to his once more trusting to the elements; 
and this time, as it was agreed, he had to make arrangements on board 
for the reception of Amine. 

Amine narrated to Philip what had occurred between her and the 
priest Mathias, and by what means she had rid herself of his unwished- 
for surveillance. 

‘* And were you practising your mother’s arts, Amine ?” 

“« Nay, not practising them, for I could not recal them, but I was try- 
ing to recover them.” 

‘“‘ Why so, Amine? this must not be. It is, as the good father said, 
‘unholy.’ Promise me you will abandon them, now and for ever.” 

“Tf that act be unholy, Philip, so is your mission. You would deal 
and co-operate with the spirits of another world—I would do no more, 
Abandon your terrific mission—abandon your seeking after disembodied 
ghosts—stay at home with your Amine, and she will cheerfully comply 
with your request.” 

*€ Mine is an awful summons from the Most High.”’ 

‘* Then the Most High permits your communion with those who are 
not of this world?” 

“‘ He does: you know even the priests do not gainsay it, although 
they shudder at the very thought.” 

“‘If then He permits to one, He will to another; nay, nought that I 
can do is but with His permission.” 

* Yes, Amine, so does He permit evil to stalk on the earth, but He 
countenances it not.” 

“He countenances your seeking after your doomed father, your 
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attempts to meet him; nay, more, He commands it. If you are thus 
permitted, why may not I be ? I am your wife, a portion of yourself ; and 
when I am left over a desolate hearth, while you pursue your course of 
danger, may not I am also to the immaterial world to give me that 
intelligence which will sooth my sorrow, lighten my burden, and which, 
at the same time, can hurt no living creature ? Did I attempt to practise 
these arts for evil purposes, it were just to deny them me, and wrong to 
follow them; but I would but follow in the steps of my husband, and 
seek as he seeks, with a good intent.” 

‘ But it is contrary to our faith.” 

‘“‘ Have the priests declared your mission contrary to their faith? or, 
if they have, have they not been convinced to the contrary, and been 
awed to silence? But why argue, my dear Philip? Shall I not now be 
with you? and with you I will attempt no more. You havemy promise, 
but if separated, I then will not say, but I shall require of the invisible 
> a of my husband’s métives, when in search of the invisible 
also.” 

The winter passed rapidly away, for it was passed by Philip in quiet 
and happiness ; the spring came on, and the vessel was to be fitted out, 
and Philip and Amine repaired to Amsterdam. 

_ The Utrecht was the name of the vessel to which he was appointed, 

a ship of 400 tons, newly launched, and pierced for twenty-four guns. 
Two more months passed away, during which Philip superintended the 
fitting and loading of the vessel, assisted by his favourite Krantz, who 
served in her as first-mate. Every convenience and comfort that Philip 
could think of was prepared for Amine ; and in the month of May he 
started,. with orders to stop at Gambroon and Ceylon, run down the 
Straits, of Sumatra, and from thence to force his way into the China 
seas, as they had every reason to expect the most determined opposition 
from the Portuguese. His ship’s company were numerous, and he had 
a small detachment of soldiers on board to assist the supercargo, who 
carried out many thousand dollars to make purchases at ports in China, 
where their goods might not be appreciated. Every care had been 
taken in the equipment of the vessel, which was perhaps the finest, the 
best manned, and freighted with the most valuable cargo, which had ever 
been sent out by the India Company. 

The Utrecht sailed with a flowing sheet, and was soon clear of the 
English Channel ; the voyage promised to be auspicious, favouring gales 
bore them without accident to within a few hundred miles of the Cape 
of Good Hope, when, for the first time, they were becalmed. Amine 
was delighted : in the evenings she would pace the deck with Philip ; 
then all was silent, except the splash of the wave as it washed up the 
side of the vessel—all was in repose and beauty, as the bright southern 
constellations sparkled over their heads. 

** Whose destinies can be in these stars, which appear not to those 
who inhabit the northern regions ?”’ said Amine, as she cast her eyes 
above and watched them in their brightness, “‘ and what does that fall- 
ing meteor portend ? what causes its rapid descent from heaven ?” 

** Do you then put faith in stars, Amine ?” 

‘In Araby we do, and why not? They were not spread over the sky 
to give light—for what then ?”’ 

“To beautify the world. They have their uses, too.” 
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“Then you agree with me—they have their uses, and the destinies of 
men are there concealed. My mother was one of those who could read 
them well. Alas! they are a sealed book for me.” 

«Ts it not better, Amine ?” 

“Better !—say better to grovel on this earth with our selfish, humbled 
race wandering in mystery, and awe, and doubt, when we can commu- 
nicate with the intelligences above! Does not the soul leap at her 
admission to superior powers? Does not the proud heart bound at the 
feeling that its owner is one of those more gifted than the usual race of 
mortality? Is it not a noble ambition ?” 

“ A dangerous one—most dangerous.” 

“And therefore most noble. They seem as if they would speak to me: 
look at yon bright star—it beckons to me.” 

For some time, Amine’s eyes were raised aloft; she spoke not, and 
Philip remained at her side, She walked to the gangway of the vessel 
and looked down upon the placid wave, pierced by the moonbeams far 
below the surface. 

“* And does your imagination, Amine, conjure up a race of beings 
gifted to live beneath that deep blue wave, who sport amidst the coral 
rocks, and braid their hair with pearls?” said Philip, smiling. 

‘‘T know not, but it appears to me that it would be sweet to live there. 
You may call to mind your dream, Philip, I was then, by your descrip- 
tion, one of those same beings.” 

“You were,” replied Philip, thoughtfully. 

“ And yet I feel as if water would reject me, even if the vessel were 
to sink. In what manner this mortal frame of mine may be resolved 
into the elements, I know not, but this I do feel, that it never will 
become the sport of, or be tossed by, the mocking waves. But come in, 
Philip dearest; it is late, and the decks are wet with dew.” 

When the day dawned, the lgok-out man at the mast-head reported 
that he perceived something floating on the still surface of the water, 
on the beam of the vessel. Krantz went up with his glass to examine, 
and made it out to be a small boat, probably cut adrift from some 
vessel. As there was no appearance of wind, Philip permitted a boat 
to be sent to examine it, and after a long pull, the seamen returned on 
board, towing the small boat astern. 

‘ There is a body of a man in it, sir,” said the second mate to Krantz, 
as he gained the gangway; ‘‘ but whether he is quite dead or not, ] 
cannot tell.” 

Krantz reported this to Philip, who was, at that time, sitting at break- 
fast with Amine in the cabin, and then proceeded to the gangway, to 
where the body of the man had already been handed up by the seamen. 
The surgeon, who had been summoned, declared that life was not yet 
extinct, and was ordering him to be taken below for recovery, when, to 
their astonishment, the man turned as he lay, opened his eyelids, sat 
up, and ultimately rose upon his feet and staggered to a gun, when, 
after a time, he appeared to be fully recovered. In reply to questions 
put to him, he said that he was in a vessel which had been upset in a 
squall, that he had time to cut away the small boat astern, and that all 
the rest of the crew had perished. He had hardly made this answer, 
when Philip with Amine came out of the cabin, and walked up to where 
the seamen were crowded round the man ; the seamen retreated so as 
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to make an opening, and to their astonishment and horror, Philip and 
Amine recognised their old acquaintance, the one-eyed pilot Schrifter. 

‘*He! he! Captain Vanderdecken, I believe—glad to see you in 
command, and you too, fair lady.” 

Philip turned away with a chill at his heart; Amine’s eye flashed as 
she surveyed the wasted form of the wretched creature. After a few 
seconds, she turned round and followed Philip into the cabin, whom she 
found with his face buried in his hands. 

“ Courage, Philip, courage!” said Amine; ‘ it was indeed a heavy 
shock, and I fear me forbodes evil—but what then? it is our destiny.” 

“It is—it ought perhaps to be mine,” replied Philip, raising his head, 
“but you, Amine, why should you be a partner—”, 

“1 am your partner, Philip, in life and in death. I would not die 
first, Philip, because it would grieve you, but your death will be the 
signal for mine, and I will join you quickly.” 

“ Surely, Amine, you would not hasten your own 2?” 

“Yes! and require but one moment for this little steel to do its 
duty.” 

“a Nay! Amine, it is not lawful—our religion forbids it.” 

‘Tt may do so, but I cannot tell why. [ came into this world without 
my own consent,—surely | may leave it without asking the leave of 
priests! But let that pass for the present: what will you do with that 
Schrifter ?” 

** Put him on shore at the Cape; I cannot bear the odious wretch’s 
ee Did you not feel the chill, as before, when you approached 

rim 7 

**T did—I knew that he was there before I saw him; but still, I know 
not why, I feel as if I would not send him away.” 

“* Why not?” 

“TI believe it is because I feel inclined to brave my destiny, not to 
quail at it. The wretch can do no harm.” 

“Yes, he can—much: he can render the ship’s company mutinous 
and disaffected ;—besides, he attempted to deprive me of my relic.” 

‘I almost wish he had done so; then must you have discontinued 
this wild search.” 

Pha” Amine, say not so; it is my duty, and I have taken my solemn 
oath —” 

> But this Schrifter, you cannot well put him ashore at the Cape ; 
being a company’s officer, you might send him home if you found a 
ship there homeward-bound ; still, were I you, I would let destiny 

work, He is woven in it, that is certain. Courage, Philip, and let 
him remain.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Amine; I may retard, but cannot escape, 
whatever may prove ay my fate.” 

“Let him remain then, and let him do his worst. Treat him with kind- 

ness—who knows what we may gain from him ?” 

“* True, true, Amine; he has been my enemy without cause. Whocan 
tell ?—perhaps he may become my friend.” 

“ And if not, you will have done your duty. Send for him now.” 
“No, not now—to-morrow ; in the mean time, I will order him every 
comfort.” 
“We are talking as if he were one of us, which I feel that he is 
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not,” replied Amine, laughing; ‘ but still, mundane or not, we cannot 
but offer mundane kindness, and what this world, or rather what this 
ship affords. I long now to talk with him, to see if I can produce an 
effect upon his ice-like frame. Shall I make love to the ghoul ?” an 
Amine burst into a bitter laugh. 

Here the conversation stopped, but its substance was not disre- 
garded. The next morning, the surgeon having reported that Schrifter 
was apparently recovered, he was summoned into thecabin. His frame 
was wasted away to a skeleton, but his motions and his language were 
as sharp and petulant as ever. 

**T have sent for you, Schrifter, to know if there is any thing that 
I i to makej you more comfortable. Is there any thing that you 
want?” 

‘Want ?”. replied Schrifter, eyeing first Philip and then Amine.— 
“He! he! I think I want filling out a little.” 

‘‘ That you will, I trust, do in good time ; my steward has my orders.” 

“ Poor man,” said Amine, with a look of pity, ‘‘ how much he must 
have suffered ! Is not this the man who brought you the letter from the 
company, Philip?” 

‘*He! he! yes! Not very welcome, was it, lady ?” 

‘No, my good fellow, it’s never a welcome message to a wife, that 
sends her husband away from her. But that was not your fault.” 

‘“‘ If husbands will go to sea and leave a handsome wife, when he has, 
as they say, plenty of money to live on shore—he! he!” 

** Yes, indeed, you may well say that,” replied Amine. 

“ Better give it up. All folly, all madness—heh, captain ?” 

‘7 must finish this voyage, at all events,” replied Philip to Amine, 
‘whatever I may do afterwards. I have suffered much, and so have you 
Schrifter. You have been twice wrecked, now tell me what do you 
wish to do? Go home in the first ship, or go ashore at the Cape—or—” 

“‘ Or do any thing, so I get gut of this ship—he! he!” 

‘Not so. If you prefer sailing with me, as I know you are a good 
seaman, you shall have your rating and pay of pilot,—that is, if you 
choose to follow my fortunes.” 

‘‘ Follow? Must follow. Yes! I'll sail with you MynheerVanderdec- 
ken, I wish to be always near you—he! he!” 

‘* Be it so then: as soon as you are strong again, you will go to your 
duty ; till then, I will see that you want nothing.” ; 

‘Nor I, my good fellow. Come to me if you do, and I will be your 
help,” said Amine. * You have suffered much, but we will do what we 
can to make you forget it.” 

“Very good! very kind!” replied Schrifter, surveying the lovely 
face and figure of Amine. After a time, shrugging up his shoulders— 
“A pity !—Yes it is !—Must be though.” 

‘* Farewell,” continued Amine, holding out her hand to Schrifter. 

The man took it, and a cold shudder went to her heart ; but she, 
expecting it, would not appear to feel it. Schrifter held her hand for a 
second or two in his own, looking at it earnestly, and then at Amines 
face.—‘ So fair, so good ! Mynheer Vanderdecken, I thank you. Lady, 

may Heaven preserve you !”—Then, squeezing the hand of Amine which 
he had not released, Schrifter aashadl out of the cabin. ae 
So great was the sudden icy shock which passed through Amine’s 
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frame when Schrifter pressed her hand, that she with difficulty gained 
the sofa and fell upon it. After remaining with her hand pressed 
against her heart for some time, during which Philip bent over her, she 
said in a breathless voice, ‘‘ He must be supernatural, that creature, 
I am sure of it, 1 am convinced now.—Well,” continued she after a 

ause of some little while, “‘ all the better, if we can make him a friend ; 
and I will if I can.” 

‘¢ But think you, Amine, that those who are not of this world have 
feelings of oe ay gratitude, and ill-will, as we have? Can they be 
made subservient ? ”’ 

«Most surely so, If they have ill-will, as we know they have, they 
must also have the better feelings. Why are there good and evil intel- 
ligences? They may have ridden themselves of their mortal clay, but 
the soul must be the same. A soul without feeling, were no soul at all. 
The soul is active in this world and in the next. If angels can pity, 
they must feel like us. If demons can vex, they must feel like us, 
Our feelings change, then why not theirs? Without feelings, there 
were no heaven, no hell. Here our souls are confined, cribbed, and over- 
laden, borne down by the heavy flesh by which they are, for the time, 
polluted ; but the soul that has winged its flight from clay is, I think, 
not one jot more pure, more bright, or more perfect than those within 
ourselves. Can they be made subservient say you? Yes! they can, 
’ they can be forced, when mortals possess the means and power. The 
evil-inclined may be forced to good, as well as to evil. It is not the 
good and perfect spirits that we subject by art, but those which are 
inclined to wrong. It is that which allows mortals to have the power. 
Our arts have no power over the perfect spirits, but over those who are 
ever working evil, and who are bound to obey and do good, if those 
who master them require it.” 

‘¢ You still resort to forbidden arts, Amine. Is that right ?” 

“ Right! If we have power given to us, it is right to use it.” 

‘* Yes, most certainly, for good—but not for evil,” 

“Mortals in power, possessing nothing but what is mundane, are 
answerable for their use of that power, so those gifted by superior 
means, are answerable as they employ them. Does the God above 
make a flower to grow, intending that it should not be gathered? No! 
neither does he allow supernatural aids to be given, if he did not intend 
that mortals should avail themselves.”’ 

As Amine’s eyes beamed upon Philip’s, he could not for the moment 
prevent the idea rising in his mind, that she was not like other mortals, 
and he calmly observed, ‘‘ Am I sure, Amine, that 1 am wedded to one 
mortal as myself?” 

“Yes! yes! aoe compose yourself, I am but mortal; would to 
heaven I were not. Would to heaven I were one of those who could 
hover over you, watch you in all your perils, save and protect you in 
this your mad career; but Iam but a poor weak woman, whose heart 
beats fondly, devotedly for thee—who, for thee, would dare‘all and every 
thing—who, changed in her nature, has become courageous and daring 
from her love, and who rejects all creeds which would prevent her from 
calling upon heaven, or earth, or hell, to assist her in retaining with her 
her soul’s existence,” 

“ Nay! nay! Amine, say not you reject the creed, Does not this,”— 
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and Philip pulled from his bosom the holy relic, ‘“‘ does not this, and 
the message sent by it, prove our creed is true ?” 

“‘ ] have thought much of it, Philip. At first it startled me almost 
into a belief, but even your own priests helped to undeceive me, They 
would not answer you, they would have left you to guide yourself, the 
message and the holy word, the wonderful signs given, and their creed 
were not in unison, and they halted. May I not too halt, if they did ? 
The relic may be as mystic, as powerful as you describe, but the agencies 
may be false and wicked, the power given to it may have fallen into 
wrong hands—the power remains the same, but it is applied to uses not 
intended.” 

** The power, Amine, can only be.exercised by those who are friends 
to Him who died upon it.” 

‘Then is it no power at all ; or if a power, not half so great as that of the 
arch-fiend ; for his can work for good and evil both. But on this point, 
dear Philip, we do not well agree, nor can we convince each other. 
You have been taught in one way, I another. That which our childhood 
has imbibed, which has grown up with our growth, and strengthened 
with our years, is not to be eradicated. I have seen my mother work 
great charms, and succeed. You have knelt to priests, 1 blame you 
not ;—blame not your Amine. We both mean well,—I trust, do well.” 

«If a life of innocence and purity were all that were required, my 
Amine would be sure of future bliss,” 

“‘ I think it is; and thinking so, it is my creed. There are many creeds, 
who shall say which is the true? And what matters? they all have but 
one end in view—a future heaven. 

‘True, Amine, true,” replied Philip, pacing the cabin thoughtfully. 
“ And yet our priests say otherwise.” 

** What is the basis of their creed, Philip ?” 

“« Charity and good will.” 

‘‘ Does charity condemn to eternal misery those who have never heard 
this creed, who have lived and died worshipping the Great Being after 
their best endeavours, and little knowledge ?” 

‘* No, surely.” 

Amine made no further observations ; and Philip, after pacing for a 
few minutes in deep thought, walked out of the cabin. 

The Utrecht arrived at the Cape, watered, and proceeded on her 
voyage, and, after two months of difficult navigation, cast anchor off 
Gambroon. During this time, Amine had been unceasing in her 
attempts to gain the good will of Schrifter. She had often conversed 
with him on deck, had done him every kindness, and had overcome that 
fear which his near approach had generally occasioned. Schrifter gra- 
dually appeared mindful of this kindness, and at last appeared to be 
pleased with Amine’s company. To Philip he was civil and courteous 
at times, but not always; but to Amine he was always deferent. His 
language was mystical, she could not prevent his chuckling laugh, 
and his occasional “ He! he!” from breaking forth. But when they 
anchored at Gambroon, he was then on those terms, that he would 
occasionally come into the cabin ; and, although he would not sit down, 
would talk to Amine for a few minutes, and then depart. While the 
vessel laid at anchor at Gambroon, Schrifter one evening walked up to 
Amine, who was sitting on the poop,‘ Lady ” said Schrifter, after a 
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use, “ Yon ship sails for your own country in a few days.” 

“So Tam told,” replied Amine. | 

« Will you take the advice of one who wishes you well? Return in 
that vente, go back to your own cottage and stay there till your hus- 
band comes to you once more.” 

*« Why is this advice given ?” 

« Because I forbode danger, nay—perhaps death, a cruel death—to 
one that I would not harm.” 

“To me!” replied Amine, fixing her eyes upon Schrifter, and meet- 
ing his piercing gaze. 

*« Yes, to you. Some people can see into futurity farther than others.”’ 

“ Not if they are mortal,” replied Amine. 

“ Yes, if they are mortal. But mortal or not, I do see that which I 
would avert. Tempt not destiny farther.” 

** Who can avert it? If I take your counsel, still was it my destiny 
to take your counsel. If I take it not, still it was my destiny.” 

* Well then, avoid what threatens you.” 

‘I fear not, yet do I thank you. Tell me Schrifter, hast thou not thy 
fate someway interwoven with that of my husband ? I feel that thou hast.” 

** Why think you so, lady?” 

‘For many reasons. Twice have you summoned him—twice have you 
been wrecked, and miraculously reappeared and recovered. You 
know too of his mission, that is evident.” 

** But proves nothing.” 

‘*‘ Yes! it proves much; for it proves that you knew, what was sup- 
posed to be known but to him alone.” 

It was known to you, and holy men debated on it,” replied Schrif- 
ter, with a sneer, 

* How knew you that, again ?” 

“He! he!” replied Schrifter. ‘ Forgive me, lady, I meant not to 
affront you.”’ 

‘You cannot deny but that you are connected mysteriously and in- 
comprehensibly in this mission of my husband’s. Tell me, is it as he 
believes, true and holy?” 

‘* If he thinks that it is true and holy, it becomes so.” 

** Why then do you appear his enemy ?” 

“Tam not his enemy, fair lady.” 

“ You are not his enemy,—why then did you once attempt to deprive 
him of the mystic relic by which the mission is to be accomplished ?” 

‘“‘] would prevent his further search, for reasons which must not be 
told. Does that prove that I am ‘his enemy? Would it not be better 
that he should remain on shore with competence and you, than to be 
crossing the wild seas on this mad search? Without the relic, it is not 
to be accomplished. It were a kindness, then, to take it from him.” 

Amine answered not, for she was lost in thought. 

“‘Lady,” continued Schrifter, after a time, ‘1 wish you well. For your 
husband I care not, yet doI wishhim no harm. Now hear me: if you 
wish for your future life to be one of ease and peace, if you wish to 
remain long in this world with the husband of your choice—of your first 
and warmest love—if you wish that he should die in his bed at a good 
old age, and that you should close his eyes with children’s tears lament- 
ing, and their smiles reserved to cheer their mother,—all this I see and 
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can promise is in futurity, if you will take that relic from his bosom and 
give it up tome. But if you would that he should suffer more than men 
have suffered, pass his whole life in doubt, anxiety, and pain, until thedeep 
wave receive his corpse, then let him keep it. If you would that your own 
days be shortened, and yet those remaining be long in human suffering, 
if you would be separated from him and die a cruel death, then let him 
keep it. I can read futurity, and such must be the destiny of both. 
Lady, consider well, I must leave you now. To-morrow I will have 
your answer.” 

Schrifter walked away and left Amine to her own reflections. For along 
while she repeated to herself the conversation and denunciations of the 
man, whom she was now convinced was not of this world, and was 
some way or another so connected with her husband's fate. ‘‘To me he 
wishes well, no harm to my husband, and would prevent his search. 
Why would he ?—that he will not tell. He has tempted me, tempted me 
most strangely. How easy ‘twere to take the relic as he sleeps upon 
my bosom, but how treacherous! . And yet a life of competence and 
ease, a smiling family, a good old age; what offers to a fond and doting 
wife! And if not, toil, anxiety, and a watery grave; and for me. 
Pshaw! that’s nothing. And yet to die separated from Philip is that 
nothing? Oh, no, the thought is dreadful, Ido believe him. Yes, he 
has foretold the future, and told it truly. Could I persuade Philip? No! 
he has vowed, and is not to be changed—I know him well. And yet, if 
it were taken without his knowledge, he would not have to blame him- 
self. Who then would he blame? Could I deceive him? I, the wife of 
his bosom tellalie. No! no! It must not be. Come what will, it is our 
destiny, and I am resigned. I would he had not spoken. Alas! we search 
into futurity, and then would fain retrace our steps, and wish we had 
been in ignorance.” 

“‘ What makes you so pensive, Amine? ’ said Philip, who some time 
afterwards walked up to where she was seated. 

Amine replied not at first. ‘‘ Shall I tell him all ?” thought she. ‘It is 
my only chance—I will.”” Amine repeated the conversation between her 
and Schrifter. Philip made no reply, he sat down by Amine and took 
her hand. Amine dropped her head upon her husband’s shoulder. 
** What think you, Amine?” said Philip after a time. 

‘I could not steal your relic, Philip ; perhaps you'll give it to me.” 

“ And my father, Amine, my poor father—his dreadful doom to be 
eternal! He who appealed, was permitted to appeal to his son, that 
that dreadful doom might be averted. Does not the conversation of 
this man prove to you that my mission is not false ? Does not his know- 
ledge of it strengthen all? Yet, why would he prevent it?” continued 
Philip, musing. 

‘Why, I cannot tell, Philip, but I would fain preventit. I feel that 
he has power to read the future, and has read aright.” 

“ Be itso; he has spoken, but not plainly. He has promised me what 
I have long been prepared for. What I vowed to Heaven to suffer. 
Already have I suffered much, and am prepared to suffer all. 1 have 
long looked upon this world as a pilgrimage, and selected as I have been, 
that my reward shall be in the other. But Amine, you are not bound 
by path to Heaven, you have made no compact. He advised you to 
gohome. He talkedofacrueldeath, Follow his advice and avoid it, 
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‘Tam not bound by oath, Philip; but hear me; as I hope for future 
bliss, I now bind myse f—” 

“ Hold, Amine !’ 

“« Nay, Philip, you cannot prevent me ; for if you do now, I will repeat 
it when you are absent. A cruel death were a charity to me, for I shall 
not see you suffer. Then may I never expect future bliss, may eternal 
misery be my portion, if I leave you as long as fate permits us 
to be together. Iam yours, your wife; my fortunes, my present, my 
future, my all are embarked with you, and destiny may do its worst, 
for Amine will not quail. I have no recreant heart to turn aside from 
danger or from suffering. In that one point, Philip, at least, you chose, 

ou wedded well.” 

Philip raised her hand to his lips in silence, and the conversation was 
uot resumed. The next evening, Schrifter came up again to Amine. 
** Well, lady ?” said he. 

“‘Schrifter, it cannot be,” replied Amine; ‘‘yet do I thank you 
much,”’ 

‘“‘ Lady, if he must follow up his mission, why should you ?” 

‘‘ Schrifter | am his wife—his for ever, in this world, and the next. 
You cannot blame me.” 

** No,” replied Schrifter, ‘* 1 do not blame, I admire you. I feel sorry. 
. But after all, what is death? Nothing. He! he!” and Schrifter 
hastened away and left Amine to herself. 








ELEGIAC TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
L. E. L. 


BY MRS. C. B. WILSON. 
‘* Only one doom for the Poet is recorded.’’* 


On y one doom! writ in misfortune’s page 

For earth’s most highly gifted ;—does the lyre, 

To those who woo it, such a fate presage 

To damp the kindling thoughts, that would aspire, 
Prometheus-like, to sport with heavenly fire ?— 
Alas! "tis even so!—Fame’s laurel wreath 

Distils its poison on the brow beneath ! 


Thy grave is made, under a foreign sky, 

And in a stranger soil ;—thine ashes rest 

In a far-distant clime ;—no kindred eye 

Soften'd thy death-pangs,—saw thy heaving breast 
Gasp its last sigh, or caught the fond bequest 

‘Thy murmuring lip had breathed to friends afar ;— 
Lone was thy setting, Genius’ “ Polar Star !"+ 








* “ The Death of Camoens,” by L. E.L. Vide New Mouthly Magazine, June, 
18358. 
: “ ~ L. E. L.'s last published poem, in the New Monthly Magazine for January, 
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There should have knelt around thee, mourning friends, 


With anxious hearts, in that all-fearful hour 
When weeping Love in silent prayer ascends 

To Heav’n, that it will raise the drooping Flower 
(A “broken reed,” to save is human power) ; 
And the last murmur of thy parting groan 
Should not have pass’d, unheeded and unknown! 


Thine should have been a tomb within the aisles 
Where “ storied urn and animated bust” 

Rise to our mighty dead ;—where Honour smiles 
Above the spot, enshrining Genius’ dust ! 

Where Kingly crowns and Heroes’ trophies rust ;— 
There, among England’s gifted, great, and good, 
The urn that holds thine ashes should have stood. 


This Fate forbids!—but in thy lyric page 

Thine epitaph is written ;—down the stream 

Of gliding years, to many a distant age, 

Shall float thy magic numbers ;—as a dream, 
Haunting the mem’ry with sweet sounds, that seem 
Like snatches of some old familiar strain, 

Waking fond thoughts of childhood’s hours again ! 


For thou wert Feeling’s own impassion’d child! 
Her girdling spells were on thee ;—and thy heart 
Was as a living lyre, whose cliords the wild 

Soft breezes kiss’d to music ;—forth would start, 
At Narure’s touch (for thou'disdainedst Arr), 
The gushing stream of Song ;—the kindling flame 
Breathed on by thee, in answering numbers came. 


But mute is now that lyre! hush’d as the heart 
Whose pulses were its echo ;—for the strings. 
Of both, alas! are broken.—As depart 

Day’s beams, and o’er the dial twilight flings 
The dusky shadow of her brooding wings, 

So, from the world, thy lyric light hath pass’d, 


And Death has hush’d the Swan’s sweet notes at last! 
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POETIC PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


“ Our is as a gum which oozes 
Teel whceus tis nourished,” 


Tue word Poetry, may be made to take so wide a range in its signi- 
fication, that it is necessary to be as definite as possible, when applying 
the term to works of art; we therefore beg to be understood, as re- 
ferring principally to a certain imaginative temperament in the artist, 
which raises his work beyond a close imitation of life, distinguishing it 
from mere skilful mechanism, and the various principles of taste, which 
are transferable from master to pupil, and whose diversity forms and 
divides the schools, Thus, a taste for colour, composition, and effect of 
light and shade, may be exhibited in pictures of exceeding beauty; yet 
those pictures, in their subjects and treatment, may rather delight the 
eye as accurate delineations of nature, than excite the fancy particu- 
larly, or come within the circle of what is generally called poetic. 
Imagination is stimulated by the study of Nature, but its inbred and 
independent character is imparted to every object it moulds or colours, 


“ And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their offices— 
It adds a precious seeing to the eye.” 


The greatest works of painter or sculptor with which we are ac- 
quainted, are indebted, for the halo of glory which surrounds them, to 
this intellectual attribute. Let the connoisseur rave as he will about 
what he calls texture and touch, there is nothing to be compared to the 
delight afforded to the mind by an elevated style of art, which places 
all the means used in a subordinate position, and produces in the 
thoughts an ecstasy, associated with the best and loftiest emotions, of 
which human beings are capable.* At the same time, we admit the 
necessity of an accompanying feeling and taste for those minor accom- 
plishments, and an artist-like execution of them, otherwise the pleasure 
of the amateur is likely to be qualified with a portion of disappoint- 
ment as considerable as that of a musician would be, who listened to a 
composition of Handel, performed by an unpractised hand. 

So nice a balance is required of the various faculties which make up 
the mind of a really great artist—the combination of enlarged imagi- 
native powers, and a dexterous, industrious, and tasteful application of 
the materials, being the grand desideratum—that it is not surprising 80 
few genuine poetical painters and sculptors have existed. It happens, 
not unfrequently, with a prodigal imagination, revelling in the undisci- 
plined exercise of its capabilities—wild above rule and art—to be 
carried with impulsive energy beyond all reasonable limits. So long 















* An eminent living writer and poet, but neither artist nor connoisseur, was 
with us at a private exhibition of some very fine copies, from Michael Angelo’s Pro- 
phets and Sibyls, Every person in the room seemed struck with awe at the extreme 
majesty of the _— ; but be sat apart, and actually cried with the emotions produced 
by the sublime of painting. How noble a thing is art in this exalted aspect! we envy 
not the man who laughs at, or who cannot understand all this, He may exclaim in | 
mockery, what a noble thing to cry at a picture! cannot he go deeper than this? The 
living and the dead are but as pictures, 
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as the fancy and the implements are at work, it matters little what is the 
subject, according to the notions of this kind of enthusiast. What will 
the reader think of a painter representing the Blessed Virgin perform: 
ing a dance with the Prince of Darkness, or of another delineating 
the Ghost of a Flea? These are instances of imagination run to 
seed, Some there are, or have been rather (the present generation of 
artists. being remarkable for sobriety of fancy), still forgetting propriety 
of subject, who plunge into an element adapted only to the appliances 
and. means of the writer, and become unintelligible or offensive to the 
sense, through which the artist must ever appeal to the mind. From 
this Limbo, wherein the unsound conceit is imparadised, to the highest 
Heaven of invention, the path is marked by numerous degrees—a 
hundred mirrors, each stained with its peculiar colour, and all held up 
to nature, dazzle and perplex the taste they should instruct and guide. 
The fantastic, the eccentric, the grotesque, the unnatural, the horrible, 
may all put in their claims to the title of Poetic, and some portion of 
the true Hippocrene may mingle with all; but a matured taste rejects 
from any affinity with the genuine fountain of the Muses, whatsoever 
is inconsistent with fine sense or propriety of character. 

Fuse.1’s pictures will occur to the recollection of the visitors of the 
Somerset House Exhibition some years ago, as illustrating a kind of 
nightmare of the heat-oppressed brain, rather than the healthy inspira- 
tion of the poet—there was a strange mixture in them of the ludicrous 
and the terrible—evidence of a wild and powerful fancy created a 
respect, which was marred by the eccentric mode of its operation, The 
capacity of Fuse. was too great to allow him to fail in depicting 
poetical subjects of the highest kind—his designs from Milton, for ex- 
ainple—even something of the sublime occasionally gleamed from his 
pencil; but his impatient spirit spurned the control, which a refined 
taste would have imposed upon his wilful manner. All his learning 
(and he was no mean scholar), all his knowledge of the finest art, were 
insufficient to restrain his love of the preternatural—his relish of the 
terrible, within bounds. His figures look not like the inhabitants of the 
earth, nor seem aught that man may question—their gestures are the 
contortions of dumb fiends, an ominous forefinger violently points 
some deadly purpose. If a voluptuously-formed woman is designed, a 
goblin-knight hovers about, pursues—torments her. The simple sor- 
row feeding on the damask cheek, had no charm in itself for an imagi- 
nation, which revelled in the most appalling scenes of Dante—beauty 
was only valued as it might set off surrounding terrors—it was a light 
which served but to discover sights of woe.—* Nature put him out,” 
was the painter's apology for not consulting her more frequently than 
he did; his mind shrunk from her simplicity, as the Devil is said to 
eschew the touch of holy water—his conceptions expanded in propor- 
tion as they receded from familiar life, and seemed at home in an ideal 
world; but it was a world of grimace rather than of beauty. Nothing 
in Faseli’s pictures was adapted to the taste of the connoisseur; a few 
finely-imagined designs, therefore, are all that remain on the memory 
to warrant their admission to our Gallery of Poetic Art. Such are the 
Lycidas; Uriel watching the flight of Satan, The Lazar House, and 
nearly all the illustrations of Milton. ‘ 

It is melancholy to think what the Suaxspzane Gattery might 
have been, or should have been, and what it was. Scarcely one picture 
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was executed in a spirit akin to that of the great poet ; nor is it reason- 
able to expect, out ofa collection containing between one and two hun- 
dred subjects, from the hands of nearly thirty artists, much of the 
right leaven ; but the set of illustrations was remarkably deficient in 
imagination, originality of character, and in those essential qualities of 

ictorial merit which compensate to the eye for any loss to the fancy. 

designs of Smirke, form a great exception, it is true, but theirsu 

jects are chiefly of a comic nature. Mr. Boydell, the spirited ahr 
of this gallery, says, in his preface to the catalogue, prin ay 1, 
1789, ‘‘ Though I believe it will be readily admitted, that no subjects 
seem so proper to form an English school of historical painting, as the 
scenes of the immortal Shakspeare ; yet it must be always remembered 
that he possessed powers which no pencil canreach, &c. It must not 
then be expected, the art of the painter can ever equal the sublimity of 
our poet. The strength of Michael Angelo, united to the grace of 
Raphael, would here have laboured in vain. It is therefore hoped, that 
the spectator will view these pictures with this regard, and not allow his 
imagination, warmed by the magic powers of the poet, to expect from 
penne what painting cannot perform.” The worthy alderman should 

ave confined his apology to the pictures in his catalogue, which, for 
the most part, certainly stood in need of it; and not have troubled 
himself to extend his excuse to the art itself. Painting or sculpture 


‘ require no vindication upon such grounds. They possess poets of their 


own, whose works are sufficiently vivid with poetic fire, to kindle the 
imagination, which, it is advised, the spectator of the Shakspeare gal- 
lery should keep as cool as possible. It is sorry work for art, when 
there is much to forgive. If it be not triumphant, it is worthless. 

The only men of genius, in the list of Alderman Boydell’s selection, 
are Barry, Strotnarp, Opiz, Reynoips, Romney, Fuseui, and 
Smirxe above mentioned; that is, seven out of eight-and-thirty ! 
Nor can it be declared the powers of these are altogether of a Shak- 
spearian kind. Of Barny it has been truly said he possessed a grasp 
of mind, and this grasp represents the poetical quality of his pictures, 
as far as intention or design goes—it is clearly evident from his works, 
he was an original and profound thinker; but the eye seeks in them 
vainly for some charm, either of form, expression, or colour, by which it 
associates the design of the artist with the beauty or grandeur of na- 
ture in its external aspect. We are also occasionally shocked by ab- 
surdities, such as the unlooked-for appearance of Dr. Burney, * accou- 
tred as he was” in cocked-hat, wig, &c., plunging among the river 
nymphs, 

“ In the waters which flow by Somerset House,” 


or by an assembly of painters seated at their easels in the clouds. It 
is true, the ‘‘ old masters” gave their angels violins to play upon; but 
however ouéré this taking scripture at its word, on the part of the pain- 
ters, may be to our reformed notions, it was in perfect keeping with the 
faith of the Roman Church, and the taste for allegory of the fifteenth 
century. Barry's contribution to the Shakspeare gallery, taken from 
CymsBetine, where Iachimo issues from the trunk, is finely conceived. 
If Sir Joshua had painted the Imogen, we might have had nothing to 
wish for, Sroruarp was undoubtedly poetical—grace, sweetness, sim- 
plicity, refined taste, female beauty, all his own, yet reminding us of 
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the antique, must accord, more or less, with judicious selections from 
our great dramatic poet. The elegant invention of this distinguished 
artist was exercised upon three subjects only, from Shakspeare, and 
those not best adapted for the display of his peculiar style; whilst 
others, filled canvass after canvass, and occupied with their mawkish 
productions three-fourths of a collection intended to illustrate the 
greatest poet of England, and to exhibit the strength of British 
art, ReyNoLps, genius as he was, could not adapt his extraor- 
dinary and beautiful skill, as a painter, to the text of our poet. The 
impulse which guided him to such truth of character, and startling 
reality, when painting from nature, his constant custom, forsook him 
when his mind was left to roam about the ideal world, in search of 
abstract personation. He wanted a Sippons seated before him on his 
throne to inspire, to elevate his touch to the poetry of art; and with a 
sitter whose characteristics he was scrupulous to seize, whether that 
sitter were Goldsmith or Burke, a charming woman or a dear little 
child, he became a poet himself—exquisite in taste, delicious in colour 
unequalled in the vivid effect of individual nature. 

The Death of Dido is one of the most splendid pictures in existence ; 
but its ideality lies in the distribution of light and richness of colour 
rather than in expression and character. Cymon and [phigenia is mira- 
culously fine: here again, the fascination is involved in the brilliant 
colouring of the fair maid’s naked form, reposing beneath a wide-spread- 
ing beech*tree—a living soul seems to breathe through the glowing skin ; 
perfect harmony lulls the mind to a state of placid satisfaction ; the sun’s 
rays struggle through the trees, as if to gaze with Cymon, but they 
are less bright than Iphigenia—what a gallant poet was Sir Joshua! 
Opie threw a strength of character and a breadth into his pictures, 
which might well illustrate some of the heated encounters in the histo- 
trical plays. Romwney’s Infant Shakespeare, attended by Nature and 
the Passions, contains much grandeur of design, and a feeling for 
beauty. Norrucore’s Burial of the Princes in the Tower, from Rich- 
ard ITI., is well known, and has been deservedly extolled. 

The public, as ignorant of the profound beauties of Shakspeare, as of 
the highest capabilities of art, might have been satisfied with this pic- 
torial elucidation of the poet’s conceptions. Many of the painters, 
now totally forgotten, were then in the full bloom of fashionable patron- 
age, and no doubt were considered by many quite competent to the task 
assigned them of doing justice to Shakspeare. Some of the most 
talented in the second class 0. “artists were encumbered by their study 
of the various schouls of Italian art, and venerating Raphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo, more than they respected nature, were infatuated by the 
ambition of reviving a style of art, which was valuable only if accom- 
ay by the genius which invented it. They fashioned the body anew, 

ut were unable to restore the soul. In the pictures of men of genius 
we see something great or lovely we cannot find elsewhere ; the inferior 
works contain only a degenerated variety of the indigenous flower. 

Invention is of no school, Academies can neither create nor destroy 
its finely-touched quality, and wherever it appears, wonder and delight 
rise to do it honour—a host of admirers, a swarm of imitators follow 
inits wake. The homage literally paid to Cimanur, when he revived 
painting, and when the picture he first produced at Florence was car- 
tied from his house in procession to the Church of the Virgin, attended 
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by.a band of performers on musical instruments, and amidst the loudest 
A Ria of the citizens, is bestowed, in various degrees and. diversity 
of manner, upon novelty of every kind. Ifthe landscapes of CLaupe, 
Sarvator, of Tit1an, Rempranpr, and the Poussins, may, be-termed 
poetic—and who would withhold from them the beautiful epithet ?—what 
phrase shall be applied to the ambitious and magnificent works of some 
of the landscape-painters of our own times and country? ‘‘ One pur- 
sues the vast ne :” a daring ingenuity propels mechanism and science 
into the world of ideality—a gigantic conception is built up of infini- 
tesimal particles—the fancy wanders uncontrolled amidst intermin- 
able architectural piles of poetic perspective, immeasurabl multiplied 
and stretched to infinity—palace rises above palace, whose marble 
floor contains a city’s entire population, whose golden roofs and battle- 
ments pierce beyond the highest of heaven’s clouds : 
“ Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 

— I'd in all their glory, to inshrine 

Belus or Serapis their gods, or seat 

Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 

In wealth and luxury.” 

Innumerable touches of sparkling light, and splendid colour, express 
the movement of an army, the panic of Belshazzar's court, or the anni- 
hilation of a world. A sulphurous light indicates the immediate pre- 
sence of an avenging or a protecting God, to smite Nineveh, or-to aid 
Joshua by a miracle. Wonder-exciting, novel, comprehensive in 
design, minute and exact in detail, a series of biblical Pon appealed 
at once to the imagination, and the religious faith of the British public. 
Poetry in art was identified with the marvellous—the simplicity of na- 
ture was for the time superseded by the illusion of scenic splendour, as 
ne illustrating the text of scripture, and the inventive powers of the 
ancy. 

uch true poetic feeling, revealing itself in beautifully-painted land- 
scape of a solemn tone of colouring, appropriate to subjects of awful 
sentiment; has been shown to us in the works of Dansy, being equally 
elevated in design with those alluded to above, and less equivocal in 
their claims upon the admiration of the connoisseur. Such are the 
grand pictures exhibited at the Academy, of The Destruction of 
Pharaoh's Host in the passage of the Red Sea, The Opening of the 
Sixth Seal, from Revelations, and Sunset after a Wreck at Sea. 

A third, a still mightier master of the magical powers of landscape, 
whose genius disdains shadow as a source of excitement, radiates 
before the eye in a universal spread of sunshine. The sentiment of 
historical or ponies! subject is unfolded by the visionary charm of 
atmosphirical colour. Thus, in the large picture, which may be con- 
sidered a chef-d'euvre of the artist,* The Decline of the Carthagi- 
nian Empire, the splendour, the luxury, the sinking grandeur of Car- 
thage, are finely expressed by the brilliancy of the setting sun, which 
gilds with a transient lustre the architectural glories of the city, and 
beautifully illustrates the moral state of an enervated race. CLAUDE 
himself, in his most classic compositions, has not surpassed the great 





* This picture was exhibited at the Academy, in 1817. Will Mr. Turner test his 
reputation by that year’s produce, or by his freaks of fancy in the last exhibition > 
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qualities of this picture. Our distinguished academician ‘is ‘not’ alv 
so-happy in the elucidation of his subject, Ulysses deriding’ Poliphe- 
mua, by any other name, would look as sweet. ‘The’ mind’ is” 
to a'subject replete with materials of the most romanti¢ charatter. 
The islands of the Cyclops, where tt 

, “ stretched beside the hoary ocean lie ta 
Green meadows moist, where vines would never fail.” 


The foreground 








“fast by the sea, 

A cavern lofty, and dark-browed above 

With laurels; 

-————. fenced with stones from quarries hewn, 

With spiry firs and oaks of ample bough.” 
Polyphemus, 
“a giant vast, hideous in form, 
Far less resembling man, by bread sustained, 
Than some huge mountain-summit.” 


All these particulars, which the fine spinning brain of the poet had 
so carefully turned into shape, and given a local habitation, the caprici- 
ous painter has dissolved again into thin air, an insubstantial pageant. A 
purple mist enyelops rock, ship, and man. 

“The eastern gate, all fiery red, 


Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams.” 


An artist who takes such liberties with the poets, is not likely to -be 
over scrupulous, when commissioned to paint views of gentlemen’s 
houses, Sufficiently puzzled have been the matter-of-fact ideas, of 
various wealthy landed proprietors, when beholding this painter's ver- 
sion of their mansions and parks. The removal ofa clump of trees, or of 
a building from its exact position, is an employment of little difficulty 
and less compunction with the artist. He considers it rather a virtue 
to change those relative situations, which appear criminal in the eye of 
taste. An accusation is preferred agdinst the fanciful painter that he 

rverts the truth. Truth, however, in this respect, as well asin sub- 
jects more ethical, chameleon-like shifts her aspect, appearing to the 
organs of one man coloured in bridal splendour, and in the eyes of 
another, attired in modest green or monotonous gray. ‘ That picture 
is very beautiful,” said an acquaintance of the artist to him, re ing 
one of his works, “I only wish it was more like nature,”—* Do you 
not wish nature was more like this,?” replied the other. Such is one of 
the most original and poetic of living landscape-painters. Showering 
from his palette golden dust in the eyes of connoisseurs, as if to 
dazzle at confound—charming the fancy, delighting the eye by a 
lavish display of colour, the clearest brilliancy of light. Now sweet 
and harmonious, now meretricious, now delicate, row coarse, at once 
magnificent and absurd, Subject, propriety of detail, minute distinc- 
tion of form must submit to the deluging influence of his fancy. How- 
éver precise mey be the first outline, the last operation appears the 
abandonment of all discretion—with the knife, with the brash, or the 
hand, tints are spread, light heaped upon light, colours opposed or 
harmonized, as if chance or magic effected their consummation—or the 
uncertain flowing of the material waited the watching eye of its master, 
to be struck with sudden meaning and tasteful order springing from confu- 
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sion. That his style is dashed with vicious qualities, there can be no 
doubt, but not to these is the charm due, which is acknowledged by all 
persons of finished taste and knowledge of art. If nature would dis- 
claim the whole possession, she would assert her right to the finest por- 
tions of his style—to the breadth which is her own teaching, to the 
purity of tint and dazzling splendour; nor would she resign her share 
of the poetic character of his works, for an effect is not necessarily 
unnatural, because it is uncommon, nor need colouring be false, in or- 
der to be brilliant. The decision must rest with those who possess in 
the highest degree knowledge of art and an imaginative temperament, 
taste and an eye for nature. It is no small compliment to the powers 
of this eminent man, that frequently, when an unusual loveliness and 
visionary beauty invests an actual scene of rock, wood, and water, or 
architectural composition, an involuntary exclamation bursts from the 
lips of the beholder of ‘‘ How like Turner! ” 

Colour, as an art, bears the same relation to the eye as music to the 
ear, The word harmony is applied to both—the perfection of each de- 
pends upon the same sensibility of mind and exquisite touching of the 
faculty. This may be understood by the amateur of music, however 
indifferent he may be to that which meets his eye, if he will conceive 
for a moment the same sentiments may be produced, an equal degree 
of delight and elevation of feeling, by a certain combination of tints 
with that which he may experience from fine musical compositions. 
What would Paganini think of a person incapable of distinguishing 
between A flat and D sharp? or what would Erry say of another who 
should be unable to distinguish the colour of his own coat? Would 
they not both consider in such cases ‘‘ wisdom at one entrance quite 
shut out ?”— 

“ Offspring of holy light! 
Bright effluence of bright essence !” 

Colour confers a new beauty and glory upon art—a new blessing to the 
a fresh impulse to the imagination. Nature, so prodigal of this 
charming property, unfolds ‘n its display to the artist, with the principles 
of crags the characteristics of joy and love—of pathos and the 
sublime. Thanks and honour to the painters for the music, the poetry 
of colour!—To Titian and Rempranor, for their richness and organ- 
like depth of tone—for their golden solemnity, delicious harmony, 
warmth, and brilliancy!—To Paoto Veronese, for his airy gaiety, 
silvery skies, and beautiful balance of local tints !—To Reusens, for 
his peach-like bloom, his vivacity and splendour, pearly moisture, exu- 
berance, and lavish expenditure of his palette’s treasures !—And last, 
not least, to our dear Sir Joshua, for his strawberries and cream !* 

No painter ever possessed a stronger passion for colour than RevBEns 
—his delights were, indeed, dying—* dolphin-like””—they sport above 
the deep element wherein the minds of more solemn thinkers germinate 
—not to be controlled by the subduing spell of the pathetic or the 
awful, his subject was lifted into the ideal world by the charms of a 
thousand hues ; and with the fancy of a poet he expounded from his 
palette the mystery and beauty of the chromatic language. His pictures 
swarm with beings “ that in the colours of the rainbow live and play i’ 





* An eminent critic on art has said, in allusion to Reynolds’s colouring of the flesh, 
he painted as if be-bad dipped his brush in strawberries and cream ! 
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the plighted clouds "—bursting with life, motion, and vigour—teeming 
with the wanton growth of primeval nature—radiant as sunrise, juic 
as, fruit ripe for use.”” What a picture is the Silenus ! How very face § 
is the white-bearded gorbellied preceptor of Bacchus! how brimful of 
rustic mischief and fun the group of fauns shouldering him along! ..A 
wild and beautiful girl squeezes a bunch of grapes over the rubicund 
huge hill of flesh; the glittering drops slip down his hairy breast like 
dew over the hide of a boar. 

A scene occurs to us at this moment as described by Shakspeare, 
from whom, indeed, extracts might be made illustrating the various 
tastes of all the painters, which brings so vividly before the mind's eye 
the unrestrained style of Reubens, that we cannot help quoting it, par- 
ticularly as, not being a passage from his plays, it may come fresh to the 
generality of readers. The subject is Venus meeting the boar which had 
just killed Adonis :— 

“And with that word she spy’d the hunted boar, 
Whose frothy mouth bepainted all with red, 
Like milk and blood being mingled both together ; 
A second fear through all her sinews spread, 
Which madly hurries her she knows not whither. 
“ Here, kennel’d in a brake, she finds a hound, 
And asks the weary caitiff for his master ; 
And there another, licking of his wound, 
*Gainst venomed sores the only sovereign plaster ; 
And here she meets another, sadly scowling, 
To whom shi speaks, and he replies with Kenting. 


“ When he had ceased his ill-resounding noise, 
Another flap-mouth’d mourner, black and grim, 
Against the welkin volleys out his voice ; 
Another and another answer him, 

Clapping their proud tails to the ground below, 
Shaking their scratcht ears, bleeding as they go.” 


In the same era were produced a sculptor and architect, a painter 
and a poet, so mighty in their geniug, so nicely balanced their various 
powers, it seems that nature, in giving SHAKSPEARE to England, had 
wished to preserve her impartiality, by bestowing upon Italy Micnagt 
AnGeto and Rapuart. The poetic mind was,at once poured in its 
brightest splendour through the medium of the arts, literature, and the 
stage. The poetry of art towered to its meridian in the ceiling of the 
Sistine chapel. it triumphed when the painter of the Prophets and 
Sibyls triumphed over the low envy of Bramante, and the impatient 
Pope and crowd of cognoscenti rushed through the dust caused by the 
removal of the scaffolding, and gazed with wondering eyes — the 
greatest achievement known of the mind and hand of an artist. The intel- 
lectual greatness of art also triumphs in the Vatican, where the angelic 
genius of Raphael, whose name is familiar as a household word in lands 
far removed from the scene of his labours, presides in princely dignity 
the acknowledged sovereign of the pictorial world. It is hard to pass 
such high examples of the poetic in art with brevity ; yet 1s it unnecessary, 
at this time of day, to attempt to add to the many and fine things which 
have been written and spoken upon the characteristics of M. Angelo 
and of Raphael. The imaginative temperament of their genius is 
visible even in the most indifferent copies of their works—it has formed 
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the i of successive generations of artists, some of whom have 
ilt thereon ‘a temporary, and some a lasting reputation for themselves, 
From these instances, one great principle may learned—taught also 
by our Shakspeare and Milton—viz., no restriction is imposed upon the 
imagination by the study and imitation of nature—for ideality is but a 
splendid folly without’ such poise. The dilated contour of M. Angelo 
impresses greatness of style upon an anatomized limb—the most trifling 
sketch illustrative of the elements of knowledge shows indications of 
the winged mind which expands every fibre when it unfolds its entire 
breadth. Grandeur was the element of Michael Angelo—grace that of 
Raphael. The last exhibits more beauty, more variety, more dramatic 
r; it is enough that Michael is sublime. Yet there is beauty, awful 
auty, in the Delphic Sibyl, and the Prophets are as various in cha- 
racter as the similarity of their occupations will allow. It is curious 
that a work which the greatest sculptor undertook so reluctantly, and 
would have altogether avoided upon the plea of never having painted in 
fresco, should prove so glorious for his reputation, so overpowering to 
his enemies. It is also a curious fact, that during the pontificate suc- 
ceeding the death of Julius II., the great patron of M. Angelo, the 
latter was employed in doing nothing more than in superintending 
the quarries of Carrara. Had Leo X. been the sole patron of our artist, 
into what mean channels might not his imagination have been forced ! 
How many mute, inglorious Miltons, may be at this moment writing 
leading articles in daily and weekly newspapers ! 

The arts might have remained at the point in which they were left in 
Asia and Egypt, had not the Greeks discovered this ideal beauty and 
expression of character, so conspicuous in their sculpture. From the 
first advance beyond the earliest efforts known to us, made by Deedalus, 
to the time of Phidias, a period of nearly four hundred years, art in 
Greece had progressively advanced towards that ideal beauty through 
all the stages of emblematic representation. At length a marvellous 
light burst full upon it—a divine revelation seemed to descend and 
chase the darkness of error. The enlightened artist dispensed with all 
that was not consonant to nature, and assembled whatever was found 
most perfect in that nature itself. The gods were made after the image 
of man, freed from all brutality; and divine character was mirrored in 
human proportions. By these beautiful examples of form, grace, and 
expression, the taste of all succeeding ages has been modified :— 

“In form and moving, how express and admirable! 
In action, how like an angel 
“ The beauty of the world! 


How this grace speaks his own standing ! 
What a mental power ‘ 


This eye shoots forth! How big imagination 
Moves in this lip! To the dumbness of the gesture 
One might interpret.” 

“ Hyperion’s curls—the front of Jove himself,” &c. 


_ In associating the foregoing extracts with the abstract of man's form, 
it is impossible to avoid applying them to the antique. Taken apart, 
they are like so many grand fragments of an age which bier = the 
Jupiter and Apollo—they contain no allusion to colour, which is an 
Sition ional reason for affixing them to poetic sculpture. 
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The taste which excludes the imitation of colour,in an art devoted to 
form, which deprives the eye of its flash, the hair of its.texture,) seems, 
to our notions, more refined than that which would. paint the marble 
statue and fill the sockets of the eyes with precious. stones. (1f such 
aping of nature were desirable, Madame Tussaud might rival Canova 
It,is the privilege of sculpture, in its most dignified character, to recede 
from the familiarity of rigid imitation. We recognise the characteristics: 
of the human being in the statue which yet appears not of the earth. 
There is in its aspect 

“ Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 
Brought from a pensive, though a happy place.” , 

The mortal clay has pat on immortality ; the frail flesh is translated 
unchanging stone ; the voluptuous is refined ; the heroic is sublimated ; 
the grand is hallowed. A comprehensive perception triumphs over 
trivial imitation. One great attribute of nature is sacrificed to achieve 
the perfection of another, and the absence of colour is the poetry of 
form. 

Whatsoever is most elevated in the contemplations of the mind, will 
meet with support by its adhesion to all which is greatest in art. No- 
thing is so mean in nature, which ideality may not mould toa fine 
purpose—nothing is so great in art, that its germ cannot be found in 
nature. Imitation begins, imagination completes. Deprive art of its poe- 
try, you kill its soul ; enrich it by the co-operating powers of invention, 
the sphere in which it may act is immense, the progress it may make is. 
illimitable. Imagination is an exquisite, yet a dangerous faculty ; allied 
to folly, its power is madness; to reason, taste; to vice, deception ; to 
knowledge truth ; to genius, inspiration, Its retrospective glance 
refreshes the desolate regions of antiquity ; the millions who have died, 
are uplifted from the dust, and on the present is thrown the refracted 
splendour of the past. Ignorance has misapplied, knowledge has 
directed its miraculous light. To this age—to the future, may belong 
the honour or the disgrace of uniting with or separating from the graces 
of the imagination, increase of knowledge, enlarged science, improved 
mechanism. That the spirit of poetry will ever be entirely banished from 
the earth, whilst ideality remains a part of the human mind, is impos- 
sible. Without the aid of the mightiest powers of this quality art will 
never be great as of old, will never rise to dignity, to consummate 
beauty, or include the sublime as a moral agent. The ground of its 
exercise must be shifted, the subjects, the stimulants, must differ from 
those of a bygone age. The insatiable thirst for novelty, the ever-active 
propensities for wonder and delight, exact from genius, wherever it ma 
appear, new exertions of the imagination, phases of its glittering or 
hitherto unbeheld. 

The subject entered upon in this essay, admits of amplification more 
extensive than the limits afforded by the present “sang” will allow. 
It has teen necessarily compressed, and many illustrious names* and 
works consequently omitted. The ground has been broken only, but 
the writer has in store a fund of materials for a renewal of the theme, 
should it be required. ECHION. 





® The American painter Atiston, who exhibited at the Academy formerly, dis- 
plagadl a One pestle feeling, in. plete, The Jacob's Dream and Oriel will pot fors 
gotten by those who have seen them, 
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A NIGHT MARCH* 
BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 


“ Wext, Doctor, how fares it with you this morning?” asked Mansfield, 
pulling aside the canvass door, and thrusting his head into the Doctor’s 
tent, about two hours before daylight, on the morning succeeding the 
memorable elephant-hunt, which had so nearly proved fatal to poor 
Macphee. 

«« Wha’s yon ?” muttered the Doctor, with a grunt like a sick bear ; 

rtially opening his eyes, and suddenly closing them again, to exclude 
the light of the lantern which Mansfield carried in bis hand. ‘* What 
ails you, you misleer’d loon, to gang stavin’ about the camp at this 
time o’ night, wi’ your cutty sark, and your lang spauls o’ legs, and 
your bit lantern in your hand, for a’ the world like the troubled speerit 
o’ a departed tinkler, walking the earth in search o’ his breeks? If 
you canna’ sleep yoursel’, sir, I wish ye would find some other place to 
play your cantraips in, and no disturb the rest o’ honest folk, that 
want to sleep.” And the Doctor, turning his back upon the unwelcome 
intruder with a stifled groan, and a catching of the breath, which 
showed that the effort cost him considerable pain, drew the bedclothes 
sulkily over his head, and settled himself as if determined to answer 
no further question. 

«I beg your pardon, my dear Doctor, fordisturbing you,” replied Mans- 
field, smiling at the poor Doctor’s crusty humour. ‘‘ [ merely came to 
inquire after your health, and to ask whether you are well enough to 
undertake a march this morning, for we have a long way to go, and it 
is high time for us to think of striking the camp, if we are to move.” 

“ Umph!” grunted the Doctor, tucking his knees up to his chin, 
and pulling the bedclothes farther over his head with an impatient 
jerk, as he felt the cold morning air creeping round the walls of the 
tent. 

** But I see you are still in great pain, and am afraid you must be 
more seriously injured than you at first supposed. Come, man, let 
me look at you. I suspect you ought to lose a little blood, or, at all 
events, a repetition of the hot fomentation you applied last night, 
might help to relieve you. Shall I call Heels, and desire him to pre- 

some hot water?” 

“* Where the deil did you learn the doctoring trade, may I ask ?” 
growled the Doctor, thrusting his black muzzle from under the bed- 
clothes, and looking askance at Mansfield over his shoulder: “ do you 
suppose, sir, that | took out my degree at the College of Edinburgh 
for eon or that I am soft enough to lie here, and let mysel’ be 
sticket, and plotted wi’ hot water, like an auld soo, by a daft, harum- 
scarum, throughother, bletherin’ loon o’ a sodger, that has nae mair 
knowledge o’ the noble science of pharmacy than my Granny ?—and no 
that same—for she, honest woman, had some skill o’ the rhumatis, and 
was no’ an ill Howdy, at a pinch.—Awa! out o' that, I say, and dinna 
fash me nae mair wi’ your havers, for I’m just perfect ramfeezled and 


disjaskit for want o' rest.” 
* Contiaued from No. ccxi,, p. 336, 
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“ Well, well, Doctor,” said Mansfield, striving to suppress a laugh, 
as he oe the bed, and patted the Doctor gently on the shoul- 
der, ‘‘ don’t be so sulky about it, you old bear; there is no necessity for 
your moving, unless you like it; so keep yourself quiet, and try to 
sleep. I shall call you when breakfast is ready, and hope to find 
your temper improved, as well as your bodily ailments. Adieu,*my 
old boy, and pleasant dreams to you.” 

‘* Come back here, Captain,” cried the Doctor, poking his head from 
under the clothes, and extending his long bony hand towards Mans- 
field, who was about to retire.—‘‘ Come back here, I tell you, and 
shake hands with me. Hoot, fie, sir! what ails you to be in sic a 
dooms hurry? I thought ye might hae kent better than to hae taken a 
cankered body at his word, yon way.” 

‘“* Well, old Sulky,” said Mansfield, returning, and taking the Doe- 
tor’s hand in his, .‘* what is the matter now ?” 

‘** You maun excuse me,” said the poor Doctor, squeezing his hand 
affectionately ; ‘‘ you maun excuse me, sir, for being a wee bit cankered 
ways this morning. Ye ken, sir, I’m gae short in the temper at the 
best o’ times ; and I’m so sair birzed and churted, that, between that and 
the want o’rest, I’m just a wee bit mair cantankerous than ordinar. It 
was an ill-done thing, it was an unco ill-done thing in me, sir, to speak 
sae short to you, to whom i owe my life; but I hope you'll excuse me, 
Captain, and believe that I’m no ungratefu’, although the pain has 
made me a wee crabbit like.” 

‘“‘ No, no, my dear Doctor,” said Mansfield, returning the pressure of 
his hand. “1 know your honest heart too well to suspect you of in- 
gratitude ; and a little fretfulness is excusable in one who has passed a 
sleepless night of suffering; so pray, do not make yourself — about 
it, but keep quiet ; and, if youcan only get a few hours sleep, I have no 
doubt you will awake in such a good humour, that a child might play 
with you.” 

‘‘ Thank you, thank you, Captain,” said the Doctor, squeezing his 
hand hard; ‘‘ it’s o’er good o’ you to forgie me so easily, and I’m just 
ashamed o’ mysel’ for giving way to pain, and lying here, girning like 
an auld wife. I believe it’s best for me to rise after a’, for I canna 
sleep; and, as there are nae bones broken, the exercise o’ riding, and a 
good sweat, will, maybe, do me good.—Heels, ye black sinner !—Heels, 
I say! bring me my clothes.” So saying, the Doetor, with one mighty 
effort, and one fearful grunt, kicked his long legs out of bed, anit sat 
upright. 

Mansfield, after trying in vain to dissuade him from his purpose—for 
the Doctor was as obstinate as a mule when once he got_a crotchet in 
his head—lighted a candle from his lantern, and de rouse the 
camp, leaving the Doctor to be dressed by Heels, who was striving, as 
gently as possible, to insinuate his battered limbs into the legs and 
sleeves of his garments. This operation, however, was not 
without extorting sundry groans and curses from the irritable patient, 
who, between the twitches of pain, might be heard muttering, between 
his clenched teeth, “© D—n the muckle black beast! I believe he has 
yerkit every bane in my body out o’ its place; but I will hae my ain 
pach spite o’him. I will rise, though the deil should gitn' in my 
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It is not yet within two hours of daylight; but the moon, although 
rapidly sinking towards the western horizon, and now partially con- 
cealed by the waving tree-tops, still sheds a broken light upon the 
drowsy camp, checkering the dew-bespangled with strange fan- 
tastic shadows, and ever-changing spots of sparkling light. The wan- 
dering night-wind sighs through the forest, wafting to the ear the 
melancholy murmur of the lonely river, as, in solitary grandeur, it glides 
along its dark mysterious course, far, far away into the unknown wilder- 
ness. But no sound of life is there—no living thing is seen to move in 
that sequestered spot.J The white-robed figures of the natives, stretched 
at full length upon the ground, look like sheeted corpses in the cold 
moonlight. Silence reigns within the tents, and the death-like calm, 
which pervades the whole scene, tends to impress the mind of the be- 
holder with a solemn feeling of awe, as if he gazed upon a scene, 
which, once indeed, had teemed with life, but over which the cold breath 
of the destroying angel had passed, during the silent watches of the 
night, leaving the forest winds, as they howled through the wilderness, 
to sing the dirges of the unburied dead. 

But hark !—the cheerful notes of a bugle rise full and clear upon the 
morning air, rousing the startled echoes, which slumbered deep amidst 
the gloomy arches of the forest; and, at that joyous sound, the 
slumbering camp, which so lately presented an image of death, sud- 
denly bursts into life, as if aroused from its trance by the mighty 


‘voice of a magician. The active Lascars are already busy in knocking 


up the tent-pegs; their wildly-chanted song keeping time to the rapid 
stroke of their mallets. The horse-keepers bestir themselves to rub 
down and saddle their masters’ steeds; the proud animals snorting and 
pawing the ground, as if impatient of their long rest, and eager for the 
chase. A confused jingling of bells, mingled with the grunting of 
camels, and the faint lowing of oxen, announce that the beasts of bur- 
den are also on the move. The dusky figures of the native servants, 
may be seen flitting about like evil spirits, and jostling each other, in 
the eager haste to pack up and despatch their masters’ baggage. Groups 
of women and children, shivering in the cold morning air, crouch closely 
around the numerous fires, for which the old litter of the horses has 
furnished them a ready material; their gaudy-coloured dresses, pic- 
turesque figures, and graceful attitudes, now thrown out in strong relief 
against the dark background of trees, and again shrouded in compara- 
tive darkness, as the expiring fire, occasionally replenished by a hand- 
ful of straw or dry leaves, suddenly sends up a bright sheet of bickering 
flame, and again subsides into a dull red glow. Here the kneeling form 
of a camel is distinctly seen by the light of a neighbouring fire, gnash- 
ing his long tusks, and threatening, with out-stretched neck, the busy 
natives who are employed in arranging his load; and there the gigantic 
form of the stately elephant may be faintly traced, advancing slowly from 
amidst the surrounding gloom, like a moving tower. Whilst, from the 
remoter clumps of trees, where the deepened gloom renders the actors 
of the busy scene invisible, the wild song of the camel-drivers, inter- 
mixed with hearty maledictions denounced against the ancestors of 
some restive brute, which unwillingly submits itself to be accoutred for 
the march, come faintly borne on the night wind. Old Kamah is the 
only one of the busy throng who appears unoccupied, as he leans 
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against the stem of a tree, smoking a cheroot, and bearing in his hand 
a flaming torch, with which, in the capacity of guide, he has prepated 
himself, to direct the steps of the travellers through the dark paths of 
the forest, as well as to scare any wild animal which may happen to 
cross their path during the hour of darkness which must intervene be- 
tween the setting of the moon and the appearance of daylight. 

In little more than half an hour from the time that the signal for 
morning had been given, every tent was struck, and the last camel 
loaded ; and Mansfield, who maintained a sort of military discipline in 
his hunting camp, having remained to see the latest straggler quit the 
ground, our three friends mounted their horses, and, turning their backs 
upon the deserted camp-ground, struck into the forest by a different 
path from the one by which they had arrived; it being their intention 
to return to the Hills, by a circuitous route through the plains, where 
Mansfield expected to fall in with wild hog and antelope. 

The moon had by this time set ; and, notwithstanding the light of the 
torch which old Kamah carried in front, the horsemen found some diffi- 
culty in preventing their horses from falling in the rugged path, along 
which, in spite of the deepened gloom, occasioned by the overhanging 
trees, their savage guide pursued his onward course, with a steadiness 
of purpose, and swiftness of foot, which appeared almost miraculous, 

A little more than an hour’s riding sufficed to carry them through the 
denser part of the forest, which was traversed almost in silence; the 
constant attention necessary to prevent their horses from stumbling over 
roots of trees, and other impediments, keeping them too fully occupied 
to admit of much conversation; neither did they encounter any of the 
savage denizens of the forest, although, more than once, a suspicious 
rustling among the branches made the poor Doctor’s heart rise to his 
throat, and forced upon his recollection, with fearful distinctness, all the 
ghastly tales he had ever heard of night attacks from tigers and wild 
elephants. 

The first gray tints of morning were beginning to appear, as they 
emerged from the dense bamboo jungle, and entered a romantic valley, 
flanked by lofty hills, wooded almost to the top, and terminating in 
abrupt rocky crags, which reared their gray and thunder-riven suinmits 
to the clouds. 

Streaks of purple and gold are spreading gradually over the eastern 
sky, against which is traced the fine bold outline of the mountain, which 
appears to rise perpendicularly from the path, like a wall of black mar- 
ble ; but darkness still broods over the valley, and the silence of night is 
unbroken, save by the distant sound of falling water, or the wild plain- 
tive cry of a stray plover. , 

“The Lord be about us! what na eldrich skirl is yon?” whispered 
the Doctor, seizing Charles’s arm with a convulsive grasps as the silence 
was suddenly broken by an unearthly voice, apparently amongst the 
rocks above, uttering a loud and sudden Waugh O! Waugh O/ fol- 
lowed by a half-suppressed scream, as of a person in the act of being 
strangled. “Oh! Maister Charles, hear to that—what can it be? It is 
surely something no canny.” 

augh O ! Waugh O/ replied that wild mysterious voice, 80 close, 
that it appeared to the Doctor to be shrieking in his very ears—then 
an awful pause, and again the wailing cry was heard, but at so great a 
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distance, that it appeared to proceed from some wandering spirit of dark- 
ness, flitting from place to place with more than mortal speed. 

‘Why, I really do not know what to make of it,” replied Charles : 
¥% should take it to be the voice of some wild animal, probably a hyena, 
only that I am puzzled to account for the sudden and noiseless manner 
in which it moves from place to place.” 

“Na! na! Maister Charles, there is something no just so canny as 
a wild beast there, take my word for it. But we had better ride on and 
ask the Captain ; for if we bide here any longer, it will, may be, come 
and grip us in the dark.” So saying, the Doctor clapped spurs to his 
horse, and cantered after Mansfield, who had now got some distance 
ahead. 

“‘ Heard what?” asked Mansfield, smiling at the anxious manner 
with which the Doctor inquired whether he had “ heard yon.”—‘‘ Do 
you mean the owl ?”” 

‘‘ The Hoolet, sir?” 

“« Yes, just the Hoolet, as you call it; for I can assure you the savage 
ery you heard just now, although I confess it sounds rather unearthly, 
is nothing more than the cry of the great horned-owl. Often and often, 
during my rambles in the forest, have I been warned of the approach 
of day by that same ghostly watchman, and well do I know his ugly 
voice.” 

‘A Hoolet! a Hoolet!”’ cried the Doctor. ‘‘ Od, sir, do you think to 
_- mak a fool o’ me, and gar me believe that sic an unearthly skirl as 
you, came frae the throat of a Hoolet, or ony other bird that ever was 

atched? Na, na, sir! I'll no believe the like o’ yon—you maun no hae 
heerd it right: that sound was na uttered by ony craiter o’ this world, 
and sae some o’ us will find to our cost ere lang.” 

**What the devil do you suppose it is then?” asked Mansfield 
impatiently, 

‘* Whist, Captain ! speak laich, for ony sake,” whispered the Doctor, 
drawing closer to him, and seizing him by the arm. ‘It’s the Banshee,* 
sir—its the Banshee, as sure as 1’m a miserable sinner; and tak my word 
for’t, nae good ever comes o’ hearing her ill-omened wail.” ‘A Hoo- 
let, indeed! Na, na, that’s nae Hoolet!’’ and the Doctor shook his 
head mournfully ; for although a sensible man in other respects, he 
had never been able entirely to divest himself of the superstitious ideas 
which had been instilled into his mind, almost with his mother’s milk, 
and like many of his countrymen, in the same sphere of life, fully 
believed in the existence of that harbinger of death, the Banshee. 

“Well, well, Doctor,” replied Mansfield, laughing, ‘‘ you, being a 
Scotchman, ought to know more about the Banshee than I do; but if 
that be she, I can only say, her style of singing does but little credit to 
the country from whence she came.” 

** She was na singing—she was greeting,” replied the Doctor, with 

t naiveté. 

‘* Well, laughing or greeting, she has a cursed ugly voice of her own. 

But hark ye, Doctor,” continued Mansfield, unslinging his rifle, and 
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carefully examining the caps by the light of the torch, to satisfy him- 
self that they had not been injured by the damp—*‘ you had better 
not lag so far behind as you did just now, for the Jaggardar tells me 
that this ravine is dreadfully infested by tigers; and if we fall in with one 
of these fly-by-night gentlemen, retiring to his lair with an empty 
stomach, you will find it rather a more serious business than hearing 
the Banshee, although you appear to think that bad enough.” 

“‘ Bad enough, bad enough, indeed,” muttered the poor Doctor, ply- 
ing the spurs vigorously, and urging the unwilling Smiler into a trot. 

The party had proceeded about a quarter of a mile, and had reached 
a turn in the road, which, being overhung by a dense mass of trees, 
was so intensely dark, that, without the assistance of the torch, the 
horsemen could not have seen their own length in front of them, when 
the Doctor’s horse, which as usual had fallen behind the rest, suddenly 
stopped short, and, uttering a loud snort, began to tremble violently, as 
if overcome by mortal fear. 

“ Captain! Captain!” shouted the Doctor, plying his stick furiously 
in the vain attempt to make Smiler move, ‘‘Ah, Captain, for ony sake 
come here—the beast surely sees something uncanny, for he'll no stir an 
inch, in spite o’ me!” and again a shower of blows descended upon 
poor Smiler’s sounding ribs. 

Mansfield and Charles, who were a little in advance, immediately 
pulled up; but ere they could turn their horses’ heads, a terrific roar was 
heard—a crash—a wild scream ‘of agony—and the ill-starred Doctor, 
with the struggling horse, were borne to the earth by some heavy body, 
which, flashing for an instant in the torch-light, darted from the bank 
above with the velocity of a thunderbolt. 

It was too dark to,distinguish objects on the ground; but it was 
evident, from the violent struggle which ensued, and the piteous moaning 
of the poor horse, that ke was trying to free himself from the grasp of 
some powerful animal. ) 

“ Bagh! Bagh !”* shouted the Jaggardar, hurling his torch in the 
direction from whence the sound proceeded. 

“ Here, Kamah, hold this beast,” cried Mansfield, jumping from his 
terrified horse, and throwing the reins to the Jaggardar; as, by the 
faint light of the expiring torch, he discovered a Panther clinging to the 
prostrate body of the horse, with his teeth and claws firmly fixed in the 
throat of the dying animal, who had now almost ceased to struggle, 
and drew his breath in thick gasping sobs, as the throttling savage, with 
a malignant growl of satisfaction, sucked the warm blood from his 
ebbing veins. 

“ This is a bad light,” said Mansfield, shaking his head, and recover- 
ing the rifle, which he had brought to his shoulder, the flame of the torch 
having sunk so low, as to render surrounding objects almost invisible. 
“IT wish to Heaven it would blaze up again, and allow me to see where- 
abouts the poor Doctor lies, for I have as good a chance of hitting him 
as the Panther, if I risk a shot in the dark. Ha! that will do.” A 
sudden gust of wind fanned the expiring torch into a bright flame, 
lighting up the ghastly scene with more brilliancy than ever. The Pan- 
ther, ed by the sudden light, quitted his hold of the horse, and, 


* Bagh—a tiger. 
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distance, that ip eppoered ta:penceed from pore rendre airs of dark- 
ness, flitting from place to place with more than mortal speed. 

“ Why, i really do not know what to make of it,” replied Charles : 
x should take it to be the voice of some wild animal, probably a hyena, 

only that I am puzzled to account for the sudden and noiseless manner 
in which it moves from place to place.” 

“Na! na! Maister Charles, there is something no just so canny as 
a wild beast there, take my word for it. But we had better ride on and 
ask the Captain; for if we bide here any longer, it will, may be, come 
and grip us in the dark.” So saying, the Doctor clapped spurs to his 
horse, and cantered after Mansfield, who had now got some distance 
ahead. 

‘“« Heard what?” asked Mansfield, smiling at the anxious manner 
with which the Doctor inquired whether he had “ heard yon.”—‘‘ Do 
you mean the owl ?”” 

“The Hoolet, sir?’ 

“* Yes, just the Hoolet, as you call it; for I can assure you the savage 
ery you heard just now, although I confess it sounds rather unearthly, 
is nothing more than the cry of the great horned-owl. Often and often, 
during my rambles in the forest, have I been warned of the approach 
of day by that same ghostly watchman, and well do I know his ugly 
voice.” 

‘** A Hoolet! a Hoolet !”’ cried the Doctor. ‘‘ Od, sir, do you think to 
‘mak a fool o’ me, and gar me believe that sic an unearthly skirl as 

on, came frae the throat of a Hoolet, or ony other bird that ever was 

atched? Na, na, sir! I'll no believe the like o’ yon—you maun no hae 
heerd it right: that sound was na uttered by ony craiter o’ this world, 
and sae some o’ us will find to our cost ere lang.” 

*‘What the devil do you suppose it is then?” asked Mansfield 
impatiently, 

‘** Whist, Captain ! speak laich, for ony sake,” whispered the Doctor, 
drawing closer to him, and seizing him by the arm. ‘‘It’s the Banshee,* 
sir—its the Banshee, as sure as 1’m a miserable sinner; and tak my word 
for’t, nae good ever comes o’ hearing her ill-omened wail.” ‘+A Hoo- 
let, indeed! Na, na, that’s nae Hoolet!”’ and the Doctor shook his 
head mournfully ; for although a sensible man in other respects, he 
had never been able entirely to divest himself of the superstitious ideas 
which had been instilled into his mind, almost with his mother’s milk, 
and like many of his countrymen, in the same sphere of life, fully 
believed in the existence of that harbinger of death, the Banshee. 

“Well, well, Doctor,” replied Mansfield, laughing, “you, being a 
Scotchman, ought to know more about the Banshee than I do; but if 
that be she, I can only say, her style of singing does but little credit to 
the country from whence she came.” 

“* She was na singing—she was greeting,” replied the Doctor, with 

t naiveté. 

“ Well, laughing or greeting, she has a cursed ugly voice of her own. 

But hark ye, tor,” continued Mansfield, unslinging his rifle, and 
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carefully examining the caps by the light of the torch, to satisfy him- 
self that they had not been injured by the damp—*‘ you had better 
not lag so far behind as you did just now, for the Jaggardar tells me 
that this ravine is dreadfully infested by tigers ; and if we fall in with one 
of these fly-by-night gentlemen, retiring to his lair with an empty 
stomach, you will find it rather a more serious business than hearing 
the Banshee, igo you appear to think that bad enough.” 

** Bad enough, bad enough, indeed,” muttered the poor Doctor, ply- 
ing the spurs vigorously, and urging the unwilling Smiler into a trot. 

The party had proceeded about a quarter ofa mile, and had reached 
a turn in the road, which, being overhung by a dense mass of trees, 
was 80 intensely dark, that, without the assistance of the torch, the 
horsemen could not have seen their own length in front of them, when 
the Doctor’s horse, which as usual had fallen behind the rest, suddenly 
stopped short, and, uttering a loud snort, began to tremble violently, as 
if overcome by mortal fear. 

“‘ Captain! Captain!” shouted the Doctor, plying his stick furiously 
in the vain attempt to make Smiler move, ‘‘Ah, Captain, for ony sake 
come here—the beast surely sees something uncanny, for he'll no stir an 
inch, in spite o’ me!” and again a shower of blows descended upon 

r Smiler’s sounding ribs. 

Mansfield and Charles, who were a little in advance, immediately 
ulled up; but ere they could turn their horses’ heads, a terrific roar was 
eard—a crash—a wild scream ‘of agony—and the ill-starred Doctor, 

with the struggling horse, were borne to the earth by some heavy body, 
which, flashing for an instant in the torch-light, darted from the bank 
above with the velocity of a thunderbolt. 

It was too dark to,distinguish objects on the ground; but it was 
evident, from the violent struggle which ensued, and the piteous moaning 
of the poor horse, that he was trying to free himself from the grasp of 
some powerful animal. 

“ Bagh! Bagh!”* shouted the Jaggardar, hurling his torch in the 
direction from whence the sound proceeded. ; 

*“‘ Here, Kamah, hold this beast,” cried Mansfield, jumping from his 
terrified horse, and throwing the reins to the Jaggardar; as, by the 
faint light of the expiring torch, he discovered a Panther clinging to the 
prostrate body of the horse, with his teeth and claws firmly fixed in the 
throat of the dying animal, who had now almost ceased to struggle, 
and drew his breath in thick gasping sobs, as the throttling savage, with 
a malignant growl of satisfaction, sucked the warm blood from his 
ebbing veins. 

“ This is a bad light,” said Mansfield, shaking his head, and recover- 
ing the rifle, which he had brought to his shoulder, the flame of the torch 
having sunk so low, as to render surrounding objects almost invisible. 
“I wish to Heaven it would blaze up again, and allow me to see where- 
abouts the poor Doctor lies, for I have as a chance of hitting him 
as the Panther, if I risk a shot in the dark. Ha! that will do.” A 
sudden gust of wind fanned the expiring torch into a bright flame, 
lighting up the ghastly scene with more brilliancy than ever. The Pan- 
ther, startled by the sudden light, quitted his hold of the horse, and, 
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grinning fiercely, shrunk into a crouching attitude, as if undecided 
whether to spring on his assailant or fly. | Sal aad 

“Now, then, you snarling devil !” muttered Mansfield, laying his cheek 
against the stock of his rifle, with as much cool deliberation as if he 
were about to fire at a mark; but ere he had brought the fine-drawn 
sight to bear upon its object, a convulsive kick from the dying horse 
struck the fiery end of the torch, and sent it flying among the bushes; 
the air was filled with a shower of glittering sparks, and again’ all was 
darkness, 

‘* A spear! a spear!" shouted Mansfield, mad with disappointment, 
throwing aside his rifle, and snatching at a spear, which Charles carried 
in his hand. ‘* Quick, man, before he moves! I can pin him to the 
ground where he lies. —Ha! who fired that shot ?” 

A bright flash—a sharp report—the whistle of a bullet-—and then a 
gasping bubbling sound, was heard, as of an animal stifling in his own 
blood. 

‘‘ Hurra!”’ shouted the Doctor, from amidst the gloom; the un- 
expected but welcome cheer coming to the ears of his companions like 
a voice from the dead. ‘ Hurra, lads! he’s dead, he’s dead !—Come 
here, some o’ you; for ony sake, come here and help me to get my leg 
out from below the horse, for it’s amaist smashed. This way, this way ! 
ye needna be ’feard; I’ve dang the life out o’ him fairly. What do 
you think of the auld Doctor, noo?” exclaimed Macphee, brandishing, 
with a triumphant air, a huge horse-pistol, as Mansfield and Charles 
busied themselves in extricating him from under the dead horse. ‘Was 
na that weel done, Captain ?—Easy! easy wi’ me, lads, for 1’m that sair 
birzed wi’ yesterday’s work, that I canna thole to be touched, amaist. 
Wasna that weel done, I say, sir? Od, ye hae often laughed at my 
old grandfather's pistol, but I telt you it would come to use some day 
or other, and sae it has, at last. O, man, but I’m stiff!” continued he, 
as he got upon his legs, with the assistance of his two companions, and 
seated himself on a bank. 

‘By Heavens, it was well done!” exclaimed Mansfield, grasping 
the Doctor’s hand with enthusiasm; for he was really attached to the 
worthy man, and his heart was filled with gratitude to Heaven for his 
wonderful escape, and admiration of the unwonted spirit he displayed 
on the occasion. ‘* Well done, and coolly, as any thing I ever saw. 
Why, Doctor, you have come out quite in a new character—a very 
dare-devil ;—but, as you say, it was fortunate for you, and, indeed, for 
all of us, that you had the old pistol at hand, and presence jof mind 
to use it; for, to tell you the truth, when the light was extinguished, 
I began to have rather unpleasant forebodings, as to the termination of 
our adventure,” 

“¢ Faith, ye may say that,” replied the Doctor: “I was sae dumb- 
foundered, and taken by surprise at first, when I found mysel’ sprawl- 
ing on the ground, like a cripple puddock, and heard the worry, worry 
o’ the bloodthirsty deevle, as he rugged and rived at poor Smiler’s throat, 
that I just gied mysel’ up for lost—and, then that awfu’ cry we 
the now came into my mind. Ye needna laugh, sir, for I tell ye there 
was something no canny in that cry; and I thought my hour was come, 
und then I prayed for mercy on my sinfu’ soul ;—and wi’ that, I ap 
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to get new strength and courage,—and then I minded o’ the auld pistol 
I had put in the holster; and the wee drap Heeland blood I hae in my 
veins began to boil; and, says I to mysel’, D—n you, for a muckle 
girnin cat! I’m a match for ye yet! And, wi’ that, I lifted mysel’ cannil 
on my elbow, and whippit the pistol out o’ the holster, and clappit it 
to his lng, and dang the life out o’ him afore he had time to wink. Ha! 
ha! Captain, you see there is some good stuff in the auld Doctor, yet ; 
although I maun confess, my nerves rather got the better o’ me yester- 
day. But that was a’ the effects o’ the Glenlivet, ye ken—Eh, Cap- 
tain?” and the worthy Doctor grinned, and rubbed his hands with 
evident satisfaction. 

‘Tut, tut! never mind what happened yesterday,” said Mansfield 
encouragingly ‘vou have behaved like a man this morning, at all 
events, and so let byganes be byganes, as you say yourself. But are 
you not hurt ?—I am sure you got a terrible roll.” 

“* Hoot, fie, no!’’ replied the Doctor, ‘‘ 1 came down in a fine saft 
place, amang the lang grass; but I’m so cursedly warped in the back, 
after yesterday’s toolzie, that the shake I got has just put me a wee 
throughother, and gart me feel faint-like about the heart. Maister 
Charles, if ye will just be good enough to look in the other holster, and 
gie me a wee bit flask ye’ll find there, I think a drap out o’ it will 
maybe do me good. The horse-pistol has done us a good turn already, 
and now we'll try what effect the pocket-pistol will hae—Ha! ha! ha! 
Captain.”—Here the Doctor chuckled, and poked Mansfield facetiously 
in the ribs, “ You see I’m an old soldier, and aye march with twa pistols 
~—ane for my enemies, and anither for my friends. Here, sir, tak a sup 
o’t—it will warm your heart this cold morning.” 

The dew having fallen so heavily during the night, as almost to wet 
through their thin clothing, neither Mansfield nor Charles made an 
objection to the Doctor's proposal; and Charles, who was blessed wit 
a youthful appetite, that never failed him under any circumstances, 
having produced some biscuits arfd # piece of cold venison, from the 
holsters of his saddle, our three friends seated themselves on the grass ; 
and the energy with which the worthy Doctor applied himself to gnaw- 
ing the bones, after having whetted his appetite by a hearty pull at his 

ket-pistol, proved that, however stiff his other joints might be, 
is jaws, at least, had escaped uninjured. Ei 

Day had, in the mean time, been rushing on with that rapidity pecu- 
liar to a tropical climate, where light succeeds darkness almost instan- 
taneously ; and, ere their hasty meal was finished, nature burst into 
life; and the glorious sun, rising in fiery splendour, poured a flood of 
golden light into that sequestered valley—the gloomy mountain-pass, 
which, an hour before, in the darkness and silence of night, appeared a 
fitting haunt for prowling beasts and birds of evil omen, now smiling 
in all the luxuriant beauty of oriental scenery. The woods, sparkling 
with dewdrops, festooned with beautiful flowering creepers, and echoing 
to the tender cooing of turtle-doves; birds of gorgeous plumage, wheel- 
ing, in joyous gambles, amongst the lofty tree-tops ; the balmy morning 
air, loaded with perfume, and breathing melody, all conspired to soothe 
and calm the ruffled spirits, to soften one’s very nature, and make the 
most careless observer, in his inmost heart, acknowledge and worship 
the Almighty Power, which had given birth to so much beauty, 
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“ What a Heavenly scene is this!” exclaimed Charles, after gazing 
for some minutes in silent admiration. 

“It is, indeed, a Heavenly scene,” replied Mansfield ; “ and yet how 
treacherous are its beauties |!—How strange the thought, that this lovely 
spot should be the chosen haunt of wild beasts—its perfumed atmo- 
sphere a compound of deadly vapours ; looking an earthly Paradise, yet 
teeming with pestilence and death, like a lovely woman, with the ex- 
terior of an angel, cherishing a demon in her heart! Methinks a group 
of dancing wood-nymphs would form an appropriate foreground to suc 
a picture; and yet, behold the stern reality—a band of armed men—a 
naked savage, but one degree removed from the beasts that perish ! 
Mangled carcasses—death in its most ghastly form, and the steam of 
reeking gore, ascending to Heaven, mingled with the incense of flowers ! 
How forcibly doth such a contrast as this bring to one’s recollection 
the melancholy truth, that fallen man has brought sin and death into 
the world!” ; 

‘« Indeed, sir, what you say is o’er true. It’s just a mischancey bit, 
this same glen ; and, bonny though it be, I wish we were well out 0’ it ; 
for, after what we hae heard this blessed morning, it were a mere tempt- 
ing o’ Providence to bide here ony longer. And, ob, sir,” casting a 
rueful glance at the mangled remains of poor Smiler, “is it no a sair 
sight to look at that poor beast lying cold and stiff there, and the bonny 
green grass steepit in his blood, and the sun shining sae bright, and the 
bit birdies singing sae blythe and happy, as if there was nae such thing 
as death inthe world? And it would be just the same, though you or 
me were lying there in his place.—Poor Smiler—poor Smiler; ye were 
a good honest beast, although a wie short in the temper, like myself. 
But ts and me will never cast out nae mair.” And the poor Doc- 
tor, drawing the back of his large hand across his eyes, pulled a flint 
and steel from his pocket, and proceeded to strike a light for his cheroot, 
humming, as he did so, a melancholy Scotch ditty, which, if not the ori- 
ginal tune the old cow is said to have died of, was certainly a very good 
imitation. 

** Well, Doctor, you certainly are an unlucky dog in some things,” 
said Charles, smiling at the Doctor’s rueful countenance ; “and I must 
say that, of late, you have come in for monkey’s allowance, or worse ; 
but if you do get into scrapes, it must be allowed you have a wonderful 
knack of getting out of them again. Just look back to the last four- 
and-twenty hours: within that short space of time, you have been at 
the killing of a tiger on foot; have had an elephant playing at pitch- 
and-hustle with your unfortunate carcass; and taken the scalp of a 
panther, single-handed ; and here you are, resting on your laurels, and 
smoking a cigar, as if nothing had happened—a trifle battered, to be 
sure, and minus your old horse, but covered with glory, and having a 
trophy in that panther-skin, which will, no doubt, be preserved by the 
next ten generations of Macphee’s, as a memento of their illustrious 
ancestor. Come, come, my dear Doctor, cheer up, and do not look so 
miserable about it ; for, after all, you have much to be thankful for.” 

* Aye, Maister Charles, what you say is very true. I hae, indeed, 
much to be thankfu’ for; and I trust [ am no ungratefu’ for the Provi- 
dential way in which my life has been spared. But, foolish though it 
be, [ canna look at that poor beast, without feeling as if I had lost an 
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auld and trusty friend.” And the Doctor began to puff his cheroot 
furiously, as if annoyed with himself for being possessed of a good 


The baggage and followers had by this time come up, and the dead 
panther having been placed upon the elephant, a fresh horse was 
saddled for the Doctor. The Jaggardar was dismissed with a hand- 
some present of ammunition and tobacco; and, leaving the remains of 
poor Smiler to become a prey to the vultures, the three horsemen can- 
tered off at a round pace, in hopes of reaching the village, where they 
intended to halt before the heat of the day had become oppressive. 

The poor Doctor was so disconcerted by the loss of his faithful steed, 
that he did not recover his wonted spirits for the rest of that day; and, 
after having tried in vain to convince his companions that the mysterious 
voice, which they attributed to an owl, was a supernatural warning of 
poor Smiler’s tragical end, he gave up the point, and rode on, smoking 
his cheroot in moody silence. But, from that day to this, he never ex- 
hibits the panther’s skin, or tells the story of the Night March, without 
assuring his hearers that, ‘‘ as true as death,” he heard the Banshee. 


KOONDAH. 





FREDERICK AND FLEURY; 


OR, THE ILLUMINEES. 


However strange the following narrative may appear at the present 
day, it may, nevertheless, not be devoid of interest to those who still 
bear in remembrance the principal occurrences of the year 1792, and 
more especially the strong sensation occasioned by a very important 
and unexpected event to which it has reference. The story rests upon 
the statement of Caron de Beaumarchais, a man whose character did 
not stand sufficiently high in the estimation of his contemporaries to 
ensure its being received as an unquestionable fact, upon his bare as- 
sertion, unsupported by more respectable evidence; they were more 
likely to have considered it a flight of that lively and prolific imagina- 
tion which had produced the Marriage de Figaro, and other works 
(displaying very superior genius, but abounding in immorality, as well 
as wit), if a variety of circumstances had not combined to render it so 
highly probable, that it readily obtained credit by all those to whom it 
was communicated. 

Beaumarchais came to England towards the close of 1792, and soon 
after his arrival, told his story to the Abbé Sabathier de Cabre,® who, 





* It was from the Abbé Sabathier de Cabre, that I heard the story of wheity 3 Soe 
ney to Verdun ; and who, at one period of his life, had been a person of some cele 
in France. He was a Conseiller a la Chambre du Parliament de Paris, and 


rendered himself very conspicuous during the disputes between the King and Parlia- 
ment, by bis stromuoes and vated my meet to the en of several of the 
King’s edicts, in particular those of the Séance Royal, of the 19th of November, 1787. 


His popularity was prodigiously increased by the persecutions which he and another 
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struck with the light it appeared to throw upon a circumstance involved 
in Scuationgens which had annihilated the hopes of the French 
Royalists, hastened with all possible speed to impart it to several of ‘his 
emigrant friends, who concurred in giving it implicit belief..0 

The town of Verdun had, in the month of August, 1792; been sum- 
moned to surrender by the Duke of Brunswick Lunenburg, com- 
mander of the combined armies of Austria and Prussia; assembled on 
the frontiers of France, for the avowed purpose of liberating the king 
and royal family, from the captivity in which they were then held. An 
ineffectual attempt to defend the place had been made by Monsieur de 
Beaumepaire, the governor, until finding himself opposed by the inhabit- 
ants, and unable to make further resistance, he took the desperate reso- 
lution of blowing out his brains, which he actually put into execution in 
full council. The garrison immediately capitulated, and having ob- 
tained leave to retire into the interior of France, the gates of Verdun 
were thrown open, and the King of Prussia entered it at the head of his 
army, the 2d of September, 1792. 

The occupation of Verdun, by the King of Prussia, was hailed by 
the Royalists with the utmost joy; their dearest hopes seemed about to 
be fulfilled, and only a few days they expected would elapse, ere the 
King of Prussia would overcome every obstacle, enter Paris, set free 
the imprisoned monarch, reinstate him upon the throne of his ancestors, 
overthrow the power usurped by the Revolutionists, and restore to that 
unhappy country, deluged as it had been by blood, that peace and 
order, which had long been banished from it. 

It was at this juncture, and whilst the King of Prussia was still at 
Verdun, that Beaumarchais called at the house of an actor, named 
Fleury, who had acquired prodigious applause in his performance at 
one of the theatres in Paris of the character of Frederick II., King of 
Prussia. Fleury had got an old coat worn by Frederick, his waistcoat, 
his hat, his boots, and he had contrived to make even his face bear a 
strong resemblance to the deceased monarch. Upon Beaumarchais 
knocking at Fleury’s door, it was opened by a little girl of ten or twelve 

ears old, the niece of Fleury, who, in answer to the inquiry, whether 
er uncle was at home, said that he was in the country. 

** Will he be at home to-morrow?” asked Beaumarchais, who wished 
very much to see him. 

** Oh, no,” replied the girl, ‘‘ my uncle will not be home for eight 
or ten days; he is gone to Verdun. 

Beaumarchais turned from the door. Gone to Verdun, thought he ; 
what can possibly have called Fleury to Verdun? certainly not the 
exercise of his profession—they have other things to occupy their at- 
tention just now—more serious work in hand than to be thinking of 
acting plays. Thus reasoned Beaumarchais; and as soon as the time 
Consciller, Monsieur d’ nil, underwent, in consequence of their exertions in 
wey bts of the Parliament. They were both arrested Lettres de 

, and was conveyed to the fortress of Mont St. Michel, in the Bay of 
Constance, and d'Epremenil to some other. The Duc d’Orleans, who had played 
&@ prominent part a the latter occasion, being at the same time exiled to bis own 


country-seat of Vil Cotterets. This Sabathier afterwards employed by Bona- 
putes Ambassador, or Envoy to Sweden. ee ~ " 
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fixed for Fleury's return was expired, he made another visit to his house, 
with better success, and was admitted, as they were upon terms of great 
intimacy. 

Beaumarchais naturally asked Fleury what had occasioned his going 
from Paris so meitaiaatedh , and what business could have called him to 
Verdun. To his astonishment, he found his friend (contrary to his 
usual communicative manner) very shy of speaking upon the subject 
of his late journey, evading to answer any direct questions, and seem- 
ingly desirous to envelop the whole in an impenetrable veil of mystery. 
But the more Fleury laboured at concealment, the more Beaumarchais 
became convinced that this journey was connected with matters of im- 
portance; and he strove, by every means he could devise, to obtain the 
secret. Nothing, however could he elicit from the cautious Fleury, and 
the mind of Beaumarchais was still deeply engaged in forming conjec- 
tures, when a report was spread, that the King of Prussia, instead of 
marching to Paris for the relief of the king and royal family, as. set 
forth inthe manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, had determined upon 
relinquishing any further attempt, and had actually withdrawn his army, 
Before the astonishment, which this very unexpected news occasioned, 
had subsided, an authentic account arrived confirming the disastrous 
intelligence, and of the Prussians being in full retreat. A change so 
sudden, and at a moment. when the hopes of the Royalists had been 
raised to the highest pitch, came upon them like a clap of thunder; 
they were plunged into the deepest despair, and above all, the gallant 
band of emigrants, assembled under the banners of the king’s two bro- 
thers, Monsieur and the Comte d’Artois, and commanded by the Prince 
de Condé ; whilst men of noble families, and possessing large estates in 
France, who were serving in the ranks as common soldiers, submitting 
to the hardships and privations, which would have been severely felt by 
persons born in the lower classes of life, but which these gentlemen, 
sustained as they were by the hope of being the instruments destined by 
Providence to rescue their King, their country, and their families, from 
the galling yoke of the Revolutionists, bore, with a patience and de- 
votedness, truly heroic. Every possible endeavour was tried to induce 
the King of Prussia to revoke this cruel resolve, but in vain; and no 
alternative was left to them but the heart-rendering sacrifice of their 
long-cherished hopes, and the painful necessity of disbanding their 
little army. 

Conjecture was of course busy in assigning reasons for the King of 
Prussia’s abandonment of a cause, which he had espoused with an 
ardour that promised the happiest result. One report, which was propa- 
gated by the Revolutionists, stated that the measure had originated 
from a letter written by Louis XVI. to the King of Prussia; but nothing 
could less bear the semblance of truth, than that the unhappy monarch 
would himself have assisted to rivet his own fetters, and stop the progress 
of an army rapidly advancing to Paris for his deliverance; or if, in fact, 
such a letter had been written by him, was it not obvious that it must 
have been done under the control of his jailers, dictated by them, and 
not expressive of his own sentiments; and ought it not to have been 
treated as such by the King of Prussia? Another, and by far a more 
prevalent rumour, affirmed that the King of Prussia had seen the spirit 
of his uncle, Frederick II., who, in menacing terms, forbad his further 














advance into the French territory, and commanded him, upon pain of 
his vengeance, to retrace his steps to his own dominions. 

This last rumour obtained very general belief, strengthened as it was, 
by its being well known that his Prussian Majesty was intimately ac- 
quainted with several of the Illuminees, disciples of Swedenborg, who 
affirmed that the favoured few, who were initiated into their unhallowed 
rites, possessed the power of invoking the dead, of recalling the disem- 
bodied spirit back to earth, compelling it by their incantations, to 
submit to interrogation, and to answer whatever questions they might 
think fit to propose. No sooner did this last rumour reach Beaumar- 
chais, than the light seemed to flash upon his mind, and he was con- 
vinced that he had got a clue to all Fleury’s proceedings. With indefa- 
tiguable research he ascertained, that Fleury’s journey to Verdun tallied 
exactly with the time that the spirit of Frederick II. was said to have 
appeared ; but his strictest inquiries could not obtain the slightest infor- 
mation respecting Fleury’s sojourn at Verdun,—no one had seen him, no 
one had heard of him, his name had never been mentioned. By com- 
paring all that he had heard, Beaumarchais was confirmed in his opinion, 
that the talents of Fleury had been brought into action for a great poli- 
tical purpose, that of imposing upon the King of Prussia, whose mind 
being in some degree predisposed in favour of the power of the [lluminees, 
was wrought upon to believe that he had actually seen his deceased 
uncle, of whom, whilst living, he had stood exceedingly in awe; and 
received from him the order, which struck the death-blow to the unfor- 
tunate Louis, his Queen, his Sister, and his Son. 

A mind of much less acuteness than that of Beaumarchais, would 
naturally have drawn the same inference that he did, from the coinci- 
dence of the above-mentioned circumstances. If the story of the illu- 
sion practised upon the King of Prussia had any foundation in truth, 
no doubt could be entertained of its having been effected by means of 
some deep-laid scheme—no common artifice, no stale juggling tricks, 
had been resorted to ; and what stratagem so likely to have been devised, 
as having recourse to Fleury’s resemblance in person, voice, and man- 
ner, to the celebrated Frederick II., the Solomon of the North ? 

How any person impressed with a just sense of the Divine wisdom 
and goodness, could for one moment harbour the belief that the Supreme 
Being ever had delegated, or even would delegate so large a portion of 
his power to a sinful creature of mere earthly mould, is a question 
which is quite incomprehensible.; Yet, certain it is, that all nations, 
civilized as well as barbarous, and in all ages, from Jannes and Jam- 
bres, who withstood Moses, to the present time, there have been impos- 
tors, who, by various artifices, have contrived to deceive mankind with 
pretended miracles, and supernatural appearances. None more effect- 
ually than the Illuminees, who, towards the end of the last century, 
were so much talked of in every country of Europe, particularly in Ger- 
many, which was the principal theatre of their operations. hat reh- 
dered their success most surprising, was, that the proselytes were not 
generally credulous, weak-minded persons, easily led astray by such 
charlatans as Cagliostro, Mesmer, &c., but very many of were 
men of strong minds, and highly-cultivated understandings. 

I had opportunities of hearing much upon this subject, from both 
English and Foreigners, who had been personallv acquainted with. the 
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Comte de St. Germain, Cagliostro, Mesmer, and Le Roi. But I shall, 
for the present, take my leave of them, with an extraordinary story 
which I heard told, at an early period of the French Revolution, at the 
Comtesse de Boufflers’s.* 

The narrator was the Comtesse de Balbi, at that time the acknow- 
ledged favourite of Monsieur,+ brother of Louis XVI. ; the fascination 
of whose conversation, although unaided by the charms of beauty, fully 
justified the influence she was said to hold over her royal friend. She 

ad very lately arrived from Paris, where the Rosicrusians and Illumi- 
nees were much spoken of ; and, when mentioned at Madame de Bouf- 
flers’s, Madame de Balbi said she could give a very remarkable instance 
of the lamentable effects of becoming an Illuminee, produced upon 
the Comte de Caylus,} not only to the subversion of his understanding, 
but, as she firmly believed, to the forfeiture of his life. 

The Comte de Caylus was known to most of the company, as highly 
distinguished for his literature, and as having acquired deserved cele- 
brity by his antiquarian researches, and the engravings published from 
his beautiful drawings ; yet this man, endowed, as he undoubtedly was, 
with a superior and enlightened understanding, was oe deluded 
into a conviction of himself possessing the power of invoking the spirits 
of the dead. | 

Madame de Balbi said, that the story had been told to her by 
Madame de Bonneuil, with whom she was well acquainted, and whose 
husband was premier valet-de-chambre to Monsieur.§ The Comte 
de Caylus lived in great intimacy with Monsieur and Madame Bonneuil, 
and to the latter he frequently spoke, with most profound reverence, of 
the wonders, which his command over certain spirits enabled him to per- 
form; and of the extraordinary discoveries he had made, by his inter- 
course with several illustrious persons, who had ceased to be inhabitants 
of earth ; expatiating, at the same time, upon the vast superiority enjoyed 
by the Illuminees, over all other human beings. These communications 
often repeated, and by one so gifted as the Comte de Caylus, could 
not fail making, in time, some impression upon the mind of Madame de 
Bonneuil; she listened until she began to consider the improbability of 
the Comte’s having any motive for attempting to deceive her; and from 
thence she was led to hope, that if in reality he had acquired the 
ascendancy of which he boasted, over certain evil spirits, she might, 
through his agency be indulged with the gratification which she ardently 





* The Comtesse de Boufflers, the friend of Walpole, Gibbon, and Hume, was cele- 
brated for her beauty, had been the chére amie of the Prince de Conté, and had even, at 
one time, aspired to the honour of becoming his wife, as Madame de Montesson had 
been of the Duc d’Orleans, father of Egalité. 

t Since Louis XVIII. 

+ “The celebrated Comte de Caylus, bad such an antipathy to a Capuchin friar, 
that he was scarcely able to keep himself from fainting at the sight of one. The origin 
of this antipathy is referred to an incident said to have happened to him, while playing 
at the game of Tric-trac, with one of his friends. He suddenly fancied that he per- 
ceived on the dice a clot of blood, and lifting up his eyes, he saw the appesrance of a 
Capuchin friar in the a nt. Struck with the extraordinary sight, h cried ¢ Hea- 
vens, what an omen ! My brother who is in the army, bas assuredly been killed in battle ! 
A few days afterwards, a monk of this order, brought him the afflicting news as he had 
presaged. The hour and even the minute of his brother's death, corresponded exactly 
with that at which he bad discovered the bloody intimation.’’—Literary Panorama, 1811. 

§ Louis XVIII, 
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desired, of seeing and conversing with a friend whose memory: she 
cherished. In one of her interviews with the Comte, she made known 
her wishes, and very earnestly entreated him to invoke the spirits in ber 
behalf After auch solicitation on her part, and some reluctance ‘on 
his, the Comte consented to her request; but only upon condition that 
she would solemnly promise to follow implicitly his direction, not ‘to 
move from the place which he should assign to her; to observe the most 
found silence, and not to utter the slightest sound during the per- 
ormance of the ceremony. To these terms, Madame de Bonneuil gave 
her ready assent, and waited with great anxiety for the summons which 
she expected from her friend, appointing a meeting. ‘After a short 
interval, aday was fixed by the Comte, and Madame de Bonneuil was 
punctual in her attendance. Arrived at the house of the Comte, he 
received her at the door of his apartment, dressed in black, and with a 
more than usual solemnity of countenance and demeanour, he accosted 
her in a low tone of voice, scarce above a whisper, and reminded her of 
the pledge she had given, neither to move nor speak ; assuring her, at 
the same time, that it was of the utmost consequence, both to her own 
life and to his, that she should strictly observe the profound silence he 
had enjoined. Madame de Bonneuil repeated the promise, and again 
assured the Comte, that he might rely upon her taciturnity, and her con- 
forming rigidly in every respect to his instructions. The Comte then 
led her through two or three rooms, all hung with black, receiving light 
from only a few lamps, so sparingly distributed, that they served rather 
to increase than to dispel the sepulchral gloom. The last room which 
she entered was darker, and much more dugubre than the others, it 
seemed fitted up for the express purpose of inspiring horror ; for, by the 
very feeble light which a single lamp afforded, she could perceive the 
sad emblems of mortality, skulls and crossbones affixed to the walls. 
Madame de Bonneuil shuddered, and was somewhat dismayed ; but the 
presence of the Comte gave her confidence, and, after a few minutes’ 
consideration, she fancied herself capable of awaiting the result, if not 
with courage, at least without betraying fear, as the Comte had not im- 
posed upon her any act that could in any way be repugnant to her feel- 
ings—all she had to do, was to be passive, silent, and immoveable. 

The Comte having conducted her to the seat which she was to oc- 
cupy, began the ceremony by drawing a circle around himself with a 
wand ; he then proceeded to throw the ingredients, which composed 
the spell, into a vessel prepared for the purpose, from whence issued a 
dense smoke, muttering at the same time incantations in a low voice, 
until he worked himself up to the loudest and most vehement tone of 
command, accompanied with the wild gestures and horrid contortions 
of ademoniac. The courage of Madame de Bonneuil began to give way ; 
and at the moment when screams and yells, the most dreadful and ter- 
rific, assailed her ear, she became so completely appalled, that she lost 
all self-possession; and, to utter one answering and involuntary scream, 
and to rush from the room before the Comte could stop her, was the 
work of an instant. Almost breathless, she traversed the apartments, 
flung herself into her carriage which was waiting at the door, and by 
the time she reached her own house, was seriously ill from the effects of 
the terror she had undergone. During her illness, which lasted several 
days, she neither saw nor heard of the Comte de Caylus; at last, 
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after some considerable time had elapsed, he came, but so changed in 
his appearance, that she was greatly struck with it; his countenance 
was. woe-begone, and his conversation the most melancholy. He. re- 
proached her with having so strenuously urged him to put. forth his 
power of calling up the dead, and deceiving him by the promise of im- 
— following his directions. His reliance upon her had induced 

im,;he said; to make use of the most powerful spells, and summon to 
his aid malignant demons, which could only be kept in awe by severity 
—that her scream had broken the charm—the demons had obtained 
the mastery over him, and nothing but his life would expiate his 
offence. Poor Madame de Bonneuil, excessively distressed at hearing the 
Comte talk in this strain, endeavoured to reason with him, but without 
the slightest effect ; and he parted from her as one who ‘‘ bids the world 
good night,” assuring her that they should never meet again on this 
side of the grave, for that he had but a short time to live, ere the fiends 
whom she had insulted would demand him as their victim, 

Whether the Comte de Caylus was at the time suffering from any 
malady likely to put a speedy period to his existence, or whether the 
ema danden under which he laboured produced a fatal effect upon 
his body, certain it is, that very soon, within a few weeks after this in- 
terview, Madame de Bonneuil learnt that the Comte de Caylus was 


dead!!! 
B. 








A MANUAL FOR SUITORS. 


INCLUDING a Few REMARKS ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
WEATHER ON TEMPER, 


BY OLIVER OLDRUM, GENT. 


I nave lived the better part of sixty years in the world, and have 
mingled with every description of persons. I therefore think I know 
something of mankind. I also think, that as such is the case, I ought to 
communicate my knowledge, which I have methodized after long obser- 
vation and reflection. Out of my stores, I have selected the matter of 
the following pages, as being likely to become serviceable to individuals 
of every class; for there is hardly one who has not occasion, at some 
period or other of his life, to ask a favour, and it is of the greatest im- 
Rorcnce to do so at the most proper time, and in a proper manner. 

hen we do make up our minds to solicit another for something highly 
essential,* we should use every exertion to avoid a repulse. Like a 
cautious general, we should reconnoitre the een ow ascertain the weak 

ints, and consider the best time and means for making the assault. 
© proceed with the simile—it is better to keep in our quarters, when 
there is an overpowering force against us, than rashly to advance to the 


* It is only objects of that description that are referred to here. Trivial objects 
may be sought with less effort. 
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attack with every probability of being overthrown. 1 have known men, 
who having many occasions to ask favours, and allowing themselves to 
be guided only by their desire to obtain them, have rushed forward with 
their applications at unsuitable periods, and have consequently met 
with nothing but insult and disappointment. Had they possessed but 
a small portion of the knowledge of mankind which I have attained, 
they would have been spared from some of these mortifications ; I can- 
not say from all of them, because, even with my acquaintance with tem- 
per, and the peculiar circumstances which are apt to affect it, I would 
not undertake to ensure a favourable result in every case, but I will un- 
dertake to ensure the probability of success if my rules, as here set forth, 
are properly attended to. 

I have stated at the head of this article, something about “‘ the influ- 
ence of the weather on temper.” Now, I dare say many who have read 
it exclaimed, ‘‘ What! have we got another weathercock fellow? are 
we to have predictions of the days of the year when good nature is to be 
frozen up—when it is to shower down benefits, or when passion is to be 
stormy or changeable?” No, gentlemen, you are wrong. I do not 
present to you an almanack of such matters for any given year; but, in 
addition to my rules, I do certainly profess to instruct you, as a perma- 
nent guide, what certain winds and temperature are likely to render per- 
sons of naturally mild, or of passionate disposition, either propitious or 
unpropitious for dispensing favours. However, you must take other 
circumstances in connexion with these; and the several rules and ob- 
servations which are here given are therefore to be attended to jointly 
with the remarks relative to the effect of the weather. I do not say that 
the state of the weather will always point out the condition of a man’s 
temper, because there may be counteractions in the state of his health or 
affairs ; but I do say, that whatever may be his peculiar situation in those 
respects, he will be more or less affected by the secret influence of the 
condition of the atmosphere and the direction of the wind. Conse- 
quently, if we know what will be the probable effect of the weather upon 
certain temperaments, we must look to that effect as well as to other pe- 
culiar circumstances in selecting a proper time to make our advances, 

I divide mankind into two classes—mild and violent. There are 
many other classes of temper which may be ranked between these, but 
it will be enough for our purpose to take only the two extremes, 

My experience has instructed me thus: 


IN THE WINTER 
Mild Persons are Violent Persons are 
If the wind is north or 


north-west, and a dry, > Lively, sometimes hasty. ick and surly. 
intense cold. > ‘ ™ "= , 
If with the same wind 

there is rain or snow, Frequently testy. Liable to gusts of passion. 
Ie the winds north 

t . . : ° 

a easterly,dry an 4 cold. ; Testy, rather impatient. Passionate, insolent. 

If with the same wind ; Impatient, very testy. Very passionate. 


Placid, polite. Tolerably composed. 


it is wet—cold. 
If with a south wind it 
is dry, cold moderate. 
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If with the same wind, 
or if south-west, mit 


Dull, rather disinclined 
it is wet, cold mode- oo 


to any solicitation. 


rate. , 
ar hry he west § Cheerful, brisk. Active, but very hasty. 
If with the same wind it Frequently surly and 
ie menttiamalile Rather testy. ‘dautite. y and pas 


Fogs, a dark sky, strong winds, thunder-storms, are all adverse. When these 
have passed off, the period is favourable. 


The effect of the winds on temper at the other seasons of the year, 
may be estimated from the above; but a favourable allowance must 
always be made for improved temperature. 

In the spring, when the dregs of the winter are quite got rid of, im- 
provement in the temper is remarkably rapid. The advance of Phebus 
promotes the growth of goodnature, and with the earliest flowers we 
may expect favours. 

in the summer, extreme heat occasions a lassitude that disinclines 
men for more engagements than are absolutely required. It is, in fact, 
a period of general relaxation amongst the great and superior classes ; 
and men of this order do not like to be stirred up by applications, be 
the weather what it may. But in cases where it is necessary for you 
not to lose time, do not make your visit, or if you write, do not ee 
your letter, if possible, to be delivered to your great man, before one or 
two o’clock in the day. If you know his habits, you may be aware of 
his time of rising in the morning, and you will take care not to have 

our request before him until he has been duly refreshed. The highest 

opes, upon which immediate support or future fortunes may depend, 
are liable to be destroyed by the coffee or chocolate not having had 
time to clear away from the brain of a patron the vapours with 
which he may have arisen. Every one must have felt, that at all 
seasons, on quitting the couch, some time is required to get the system 
into an active state. The blood moves sluggishly along, until exercise, 
immediately followed ne refreshment, sets its current in a brisk 
and happy condition. Let, them, a¢ all periods of the year, the morn- 
ing be well advanced before you venture to stir up the energies of a 
dispenser of favours. The evening is rarely a fit time—it is a period 
of relaxation, and should not be invaded. 

But we must attend to other circumstances in respect to the time of 
making requests. It should, if possible, be ascertained whether there 
is any thing that exists relative to the party to be addressed, that would 
make it unsuitable to take up his attention at that particular period. I 
would not, for instance, solicit a minister, or a member of parliament, 
immediately after a fatiguing debate, and particularly after a defeat, or 
after having blundered in his speech, and been very often ‘‘ Oh—oh'd !” 
Neither would I advise you to address a man when he has some imme- 
diate great design in hand; nor just after any serious loss in his family, 
his purse, or as respects his general interests: nor during indisposition, 

particularly whilst labouring under a severe cold, which I have often 
observed greatly affects the equanimity of the temper, Convalescence 
is, in general, a favourable period. Discreet applicants will always allow 









































































their acquaintance. with such matters to. guide them tora fittime :for 
making their requests. y Sutaer: 

So far with respect to this portion of .my suggestions;;only, I will 
add, that the foregoing may be considered applicable in A great Sa 
to all classes, after making due allowance for difference of ¢ - 


stancesor habits. ‘arslanats heat githbiee . 
I now will claim attention to the following rules.and observations : 


First.—As reGarps Applications TO SUPERIORS. 


Rule I.—Be not presum agua gt) Yous mode 1i4, stall 
0b.—To imagine you have only to ask, are sure of obtaining your 
wish, is very likely to be fatal to your expectations, because ape 
apt to neglect every thing that may be necessary to support them. 
Rule Il.—Do not solicit in a flippant manner. i eerts 
0b.—If a favour is valuable, surely it should besought in a to show 
that, if obtained, it would be felt to be of consequence, and the patron 


will then consider that his good offices are worth bestowing on the 
individual. 


Rule IlI.—Be moderate in your requests. 
Ob.—Excessive desires produce disgust. 


Rule 1V.—Never ask for what you are unfitted to exercise. 
Ob.—If your character or acquirements are known to be insufficient, 
you are immediately rejected. If not known, and you are at first 
successful, ultimately you are disgraced. 


Rule V.—Always appear neatly and respectably attired. 

0b.—Those great men who love to dress themselves in the extreme of 
fashion, do not admire rivals in the same way. Those who dress 
plainly, are disgusted with the bedaubings of rings, gold chains, and 
brilliant shirt-pins, as well as with the cut of excessive fashion in 
regard to clothes. A real gentleman dresses in good broad cloth, 
shaped so as to fit well, but without the least appearance of study. 
The head is generally considered as not well attended to, when the 
rest of the person appears to have greatly occupied it in the way of 
adornment, 


Rule VI.— Your address should be respectful, but without con- 
straint. 
) 06.—The air with which a man approaches one above him in station, 
is the first thing that is observed. If it displeases, there is a 
prejudice to be overcome, which it is often difficult to effect, as the 
great seldom will take the trouble to undo their prepossessions. 


Rule VII.—Never flatter. 

O0b.—Few can praise a man in so delicate a way as not to offend. Be- 
sides, some dislike it altogether ; therefore it should never be te- 
sortedto. Itisa snenting.peuny mancuvre; no arts of the kind 

| should be used: be plain open. 
Rule VIlIl.—Do not be proliz. iy 
06.—It is generally best to come to the point at once. If you do not, 
conjectures may arise before you have half done, of a disadvantageous 
nature. : 
Rule IX.—Hear patiently, and reply modestly, and to the purpose. 
0b.—A sensible man will know how to act under adverse circum- 
stances. A fool will soon settle his business the wrong way. 
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ch =* gag ame re ta requests too anxiously, nor too fre- 
quently. 
. 06.—The great will not suffer themselves to be pestered. 
Rule XI.—J/ you write, let your epistle be short and pithy. 
~~ Ob—A wo tne» often a See consideration. +A Aad 
_ quently carelessly ; even i » generall to 
make ating impresion - People should reco theta tate who 
has many applications, cannot devote time to a very reflective perusal 
of wordy long essays on individual necessities. 
Rule XII.—Show good humour and respect, although your wishes 
are not complied with. 
0b.—It will not mend matters to look or act angrily when refused ; but 
there may, perhaps, be much done for your cause by evincing a well- 
governed temper under disappointments. It cannot fail tu be re- 
marked, and where you have a generous man to deal with, a feeling 
of regard, and a desire ‘to do you some good office, are likely to be 


Rule XIIIl.— Be grateful upon success. 
0b.—A kindness should never be forgotten, even long after independence. 
Such a return is honourable to both parties. 
I need hardly add, that punctuality in keeping appointments is most 
important. 


Seconpty—As recarps APPLICATIONS TO EQuaLs. 


Many of the foregoing Rules will apply here—such as the Ist, 2d, 
3d, 4th, and 7th, 9th, 12th, and 13th. to these may be added— 

That, if circumstanees admit of it, let there be a reciprocity of kind- 
ness, not offered as a bribe, but bestowed as a just recompence. 
power of conferring mutual benefits is granted by Providence to bind 
society together, and we should never neglect to use it. 


TasrnrpLy—WitH RESPECT TO APPLICATIONS TO INFERIORS, 


Between gentlemen, in the true serse of the word, although of unequal 
rank, a departure from good-breeding is not to be anticipated. The man 
of highest order, however,*isenot to ask a favour bearing with him the 
weight of his station, lest he meet a lofty and independent spirit that 
spurns such a mode of approach, A desirable object must be sought 
for between the higher classes, as well as amongst the other classes, 
after some study of ‘circumstances affecting either position or temper, 
and be pursued accordingly. ; 

As we have often persons to solicit who are much beneath us in rank 
and education, it is proper to consider how we should conduct ourselves 
towards them. And under this head I will say, 

You should be free without vulgarity. ; 

If you descend in language and manner, you are likely to meet 
no respect. If you show too much of the superior, the pride of 
inferior is wiiinale I knew a soi-disant gentleman who sometimes 
occasion to ask favours of small tradesmen. He always resorted to 
low art of putting himself for the time upon a level with them. 
would imitate their habits and conversation; enter fully into the 
of their coarse jokes ; hob-nob out of the same pot of porter, 
*‘ blow a cloud” with them, to his great personal inconvenience. 
was the consequence? Why, he lost the advantage of 
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“at pone apes rm of sinister views was created—he was treated as he 
acted—coarsely, and generally did not attain his object. 

It is best always to deal with persons of the humbler classes upon the 
clear footing of each understanding their respective position, to avow at 
ence your desire, and bring it to a point in distinct terms. 

Candidates for popular favours should particularly observe such a 
line of conduct. The John Bull spirit dislikes all trickery in manners— 
it favours a hearty, plain-spoken address, that shows the applicant one 
of the same sort ; whilst an acknowledgment of the superiority of station, 
talent, and education, which give additional force and lustre to the ex- 
pression of honest and independent principles, is fully awarded. 


FovrataLty—As respects Surrors to THE LADIES. 


Here is a difficult task forme! The ladies! young ladies and old ! 
What can J say on this subject, whose experience has been more limited 
than that of many others? What can I do then but speak of them as I 
have found them, and as generally as possible ? 

I do then declare, that I consider the ladies as forming one class, pro- 
vided they have been well educated, and I do not intend to refer to any 
other than such, I maintain that the characteristics of the class are in- 
nocence, enduring virtue, and devotedness. 

“ Thy daughters I, 

Bartannta, hail! for beauty is their own, 

The feeling heart, simplicity of life, 

And elegance and taste.” 
The ladies, however, are subject, occasionally, to strong prejudices, 
from drawing such knowledge of the world as they possess more from 
books and conversation than from personal acquaintance with its habits 
and its scenes. Unused to exercise the sterner qualities of the mind, 
women frequently form wrong judgments; but they generally advocate 
the lenient side of the question, and form a conclusion rather by the 
heart than the head. They thus tend to soften down the rigidity of the 
masculine mind, and intercept the harshness of its opinions and deci- 
sions, They are the silken bonds of society, which keep men in a great 
degree in peace and harmony with each other. They give such a charm 
to the domicile, that even the erratic and change-loving sons of folly 
often sigh for the delights of home. 

When any thing is sought at the hands of these kindly-disposed 
creatures, a generous man will avoid an undue trespass on their good 
nature or inexperience. He will speak to them with candour, and not 
tar a single interest of theirs to be sacrificed to promote his wishes. 

e will, of course, to attain a legitimate object, be at liberty to endea- 
vour to avert refusal, where temper or prejudice are liable to stand in his 
way; and, consequently, he will select the fittest time and circum- 
stances to prefer his requests—he will be all politeness, and take careto 
allow the lady her full share of the conversation; yielding where it is 
** folly to be wise,” and strongly advocating her sentiments when they 
can possibly accord with his own. 

Should the object be, not to obtain some gift or al advantage, 
but to win a heart and a wife—let not the r of affection cause you 
to forget that you are rer. the favour of a being of this world. The 
poetical folly of lovers has led many a man to sacrifice not only his own 
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peace but that of the lady he adored; and not unfrequently has 
duced ridicule instead of love. Proceed rationally euid apeatint Plane 
yourself a man of sense and virtue, without mercenary motives. Seek 
— fair‘one at times when there is nothing likely to be unpropitious. 

© not converse with her as if she were a baby, but treat as one 
possessing qualities, equal, if not superior, to your own. Endeavour to 
make her, and every one around her, happy. No woful looks—no silly 
sighs—no doleful speeches. Women generally laugh at all this, and 
properly too. If you are bantered with, banter on your part. Give 
smile for smile ; measure thoughts and tastes, and let them run parallel : 
—yet turn your lady’s sombre ones delicately into a happier channel, 
It is your business to let in the sunshine—to cull the brightest flowers 
and sweetest odours of life—to make happy the one from whom you 
expect happiness. If you act thus, bearing about you no foppery, no 
gross disqualifications, and wooing a lady whose heart is free, and is 
really worth having, it is highly probable that you will succeed. 

It may be asked of me, “ Pray, Mr. Oldrum, can you give us any 
proof, from your own personal success in the way of favours requested 
by you, of the efficacy of your system?” I reply, decidedly, can. I 
have solicited for a place, and have got it. I have wooed a lady, and 
have her for my wife. With respect to the place: I had apparently no 
chance of obtaining it, for I had no parliamentary interest. But I 
selected my time of application judiciously. I knew my desired patron 
was a man of business—had little leisure, being engaged almost inces- 
santly in important state affairs, I learnt his habits. I was aware that 
his general disposition was kind, but then I had no claim on him for 
good offices. However, I called upon him one fine morning, just after 
he had taken his chocolate. He was in his private apartment, in his 
dressing-gown, and seated in his arm-chair. He was lively, and at his 
ease; my interview ran smooth. He wished to do me a kindness, he 
said, if possible; he would see what could be done, Six months elapsed 
without my venturing to seek another interview, which might not 
altogether Lied combined so many favouring circumstances. At —— 
I have no doubt that the pleasant sensations which he felt when I had 
seen him, and which arose from delightful weather, and recent refresh- 
ment of the system, became connected in his memory with my visit and 
request: the result undoubtedly turned out to be, that I was agreeably 
recollected, and he obtained my wished-for object. 

With respect to my other point of success: I saw my fair one, and 
became enamoured with her person and her virtues. But knowing that 
ladies will sometimes be fastidious, and must have their little peculiari- 
ties attended to; and not being a vain fop, who thought so highly of 
himself as to set at nought every thing but the supposed power of his 
figure and address; nor thinking contemptibly, as such fools generally 
do, of the female character, I studied to please by unobtrusive means. 
I did not constantly dangle after the young lady; I sought her society 
at times when it was likely the greatest number of favouring circum- 
stances would occur. I watched the weather; her freedom from an 
ts that my perce might not have suited. I never all 
a di le general subject to escape from me in conversation. 1 

the blooming flowers of life before her; picturing out scenes of 


happiness; elevating her mind to something the dull routine of 
Q 2 
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common existence. I never forgot I was addressing a woman of er 
nor ever allowed her to imagine that I did not think highly of her abifi- 
ties and acquirements. Yet I never uttered ; ind vulgar flattery. 
She judged of my regard for her, by my respect for all that is valuable 
in the character of woman. I pro a walk or ride only when the 
state of the air was grateful. I never allowed it to be prolonged until 
she was fatigued; and took care to suit the direction to her immediate 
taste or wish. I sought out pleasing objects for her occupation, -and 
fresh sources of elegant amusement. Thus, lasting, favourable impres- 
sions, derivable from temporary scenes and circumstances of an agree- 
able nature, combined, I may flatter myself, with some recommenda- 
tions of a more personal description, were the result, and I became the 
happy fellow I wished to be. The system of my courtship, however, 
was not abandoned after marriage. I have ever made it a principle to 
please the woman of my choice in every rational way,.; and my old lady 
and I might still be deemed a pair of lovers. 


And now I think I may close these few suggestions with wishing suc- 
cess to all who have fair objects to attain ; and with converting myself 
into a suitor. I would, then, beg the favour of my readers not to call 
Oxviver Oxprum an “ old fool.” 








SCENES IN THE LIFE OF AN ADVENTURER,—No. IIL.* 


I po not know whether it was that this return to womanhood—which 
was, after all, a most unnatural condition to me—demanded a still greater 
exertion of manly courage to make me pardon myself, for having thus, 
in the face of the army acknowledged my petticoats ; but certain it is, 
that at the battle of Fleurus, which very soon followed this adventure, 
I fought like a fiend, and did such actions as drew upon me the atten- 
tion of the whole division. I had, as I believe I have observed to you, 
the painful conviction that this affair would be our last, and therefore 
I determined to win glory, and wear it, dead, at least, if not living, 
With this object, during the heat of the battle, I put aside my trum- 
pet, took to my sabre, and attacked most vigorously a young Prussian 
cornet, who was so much of my own match, that it be | as if he 
had been born. on pecpane to fight with me. He was really a 
gallant lad; closely cuddling his colours, and yet hacking away all 
round him most manfully. I took a fancy to this standard, and I it 
I should see my Emperor smile once more, if I could present it to 
him ; so to it l went, and the cornet and I hit away, right and left,like 
acouple of devils. _ As we were, as near as possible, of the same. size, 
age, strength, and activity, all was tolerably fair play between us, till 
he drew out a pistol and fired it, aiming at my - As my horse was 
curvetting at a most unreasonable rate at this moment, kicking up his. 
hecls as high as he could in the air, it followed that my head was eum 
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* Continued from No. ccxvii., page 56. 
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an his, rump, which had therefore the full benefit of ‘the Prussian 
"charge. Of course, this little touch up to his hinder quarters, 
did not make him caper the less; on the contrary, kicking up behind 
most furiously, he shot me fairly out of my own saddle on to the 
comets, or rather on the cornet’s own person, to which I clung 
with a most cat-like tenacity and perseverance, and began to tear 
away the Prussian’s colours. The cornet’s horse, not understanding 
the ienbie ants of two masters, and by no means relishing a battle 
on his back, threw us both off, and stood quietly by us, looking on, 
with an air which said as plain as if he had spoken, “ Fight it out, 
gentlemen, I can wait.” Aad so he did, for ten minutes after, I was 
remounted on him, with the Prussian colours twisted tight round my 
body, galloping off in the direction of the baggage with: my prize, 
when an officer of the Prussian cavalry recognising his Eagle, which 
unlike ours was black, made a dash at me, and finding he could not 
easily untwist the standard from my person, endeavoured to free it 
with his sabre. This arrangement being by no means to my taste, I 
parried his blows; but receiving a most ugly cut on the head, and per- 
ceiving very soon, that I had met my master, and that a second favour of 
the same colour would not only release my colours, but my life into the 
bargain, I did not think it necessary to wait for it ; so, setting spurs to 
my conquered horse, I galloped off to the rear as fast as I could, first 
giving my antagonist the charge of one of my pistols, as close to his ear 
as possible, in order to prevent his taking the trouble to follow me. I 
suppose the whisper required some attention ; for, though he did not fall 
from his horse in my presence, I saw him turn bridle, and scour off the 
field in the direction of the Prussian line, as fast as he possibly 
could, 

My severe wound, my gallant conduct, and my conquered colours, 
were the praise of every body after the battle; and my colonel having 
told the ror my earnest desire to offer them to him, he came him- 
self to the hospital to see me, and accepted them with a goodness that 
made me proud of suffering for him: ‘‘ Have I not seen thee before, my 

llant lad ?” said he. ‘*I am sorry to find thee disabled just now, when 

earts and hands like thine are so scarce, and so wanting—ah! if all 
had done like thee!” He stopped short, and I think—his eyes were 
Otherwise so unnaturally bright—that 1 saw a tear in them, I am not 
sure of this, for it certainly did not fall; but that is no reason, for even 
tears dared not disobey hii, nor fall, contrary to his pleasure. Jt 
wis the last time. I ever saw him, and my heart swelled as he turned 
from’ my béd, for I felt his ~~ more than myown. If TI could have 
sat my Pas nothing should have kept me from Waterloo, the “tomb 
of his glory,” as some of these French fools call it!) The .omb! as if 
glory could ever be entombed! Why it’s like shutting out light, that 
ps through the smallest crevice, banish it how you will ! 
. I shall never forget what I suffered on that day, nor how sincerely I 
cursed my wound, that would not allow me’ the satisfaction to kill an 
glishman or two, and send a complimentary bullet after their general. 
I Tikéd him better when I heard that he was sorry to see us so cruelly 
cut down, and tried to save the guard from their fate. That was 
noble, and like a true soldier: for really brave men always love each 
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other after the battle, however they may hate while fighting it. If 
Napoleon and he could have met afterwards, and had been left 
alone to settle affairs, I am sure they would have been much better 
settled : but when all was left to the politicians by trade, of course all 
went wrong ; for what should such fellows know of settling kingdoms ? 
— animals that never drew a sabre in their lives, nor smelt the crack of 
a carbine. 

I wandered about, unhappy enough, for some time scarcely knowing 
what to do with my newly-acquired liberty, for as there was no longer 
any war, I easily obtained my discharge. I detest a soldier’s life in 
time of peace, as much as I love it in time of war; one is always happy 
in active service, but a lazy, lounging, smoking garrison existence I can- 
not endure. A soldier must drink all day long by way of having some- 
thing to do, and quarrel for ever with his comrades in order to keep 
his hand in. So I retired, and with the sums which I had gained in 
the service, the plunder I had won from our enemies, the money which I 
had made by the various trades I exercised, and the English colonel’s 
hundred pounds, I lived very handsomely, and travelled about over all 
France, enjoying myself quite at wi haere, till about four years ago ; when 
an unfortunate idea came into my head, that I would visit home and see 
how things were going on there. This whim clung tome so closely, 
that I was obliged to satisfy it; and accordingly set out on my journey 
to visit my native village, which I had not seen for nearly ten years. 

Some changes had occurred in it, of course, during the period 
of my long absence—the greatest and most important to me was the 
death of my father, who, however, had left me his little property and 
his forgiveness; the latter, to inherit from the moment of his death— 
the former, not till the death of my mother. I was in no hurry to 
sess my fortune,—I was rich enough, and sincerely glad to find 
the poor old woman still alive, and comfortably provided for; she was 
heartily rejoiced to see me. And now J could have been happy enough, 
if I had been allowed to be so after my own manner: that is, to live 
single, independent, taking care of the farm, and of my mother, and 
entirely master of my time and actions. But this was not permitted me; 
my dear friends and relations, who took an interest in my happiness, 
and who knew better than I did what was fitting for me, determined it 
should be otherwise. They began their operations, by putting it into 
my mother’s head that I ought to marry, and give grandchildren to her 
old age, and a son-in-law who could improve the property; that it was 
neither honest nor respectable in me to five quite differently from every 
body else; and that, in short, by the mode of conduct which I had 
vie Saget I stood a great chance of being totally abandoned in this 
world, and perhaps in the next. From this hour my persecutions 
began; between my mother’s prayers and tears, and the entreaties, 
reasonings, and menaces of all my dear relations, male and female, 
especially those who had disposable sons and brothers, I had not one 
moment’s peace, At first I laughed, then I reasoned, then I got angry; 
all to no purpose. No sooner had Ia one jackass into silence, 
than another began to bray; had there been only one or two of them, 
I should have known how to settle it, but I could not horsewhip them 
all, with my mother at their head. I tried to make the men hate: me; 
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I treated them with contempt, proved to them that they were fools, and, 
most daring of all, reproached them with their ugliness. I d by 
these means to make them detest me, and I believe I succeeded; but 
they knew that I had nearly a thousand francs a year, and I did not 
succeed in making them detest that. I threatened to destroy myself, 
but that idea did not give them any very great alarm; for then, my 
money would have been divided among them. I bore this insufferable 
torment during a whole year, my mother weeping herself nearly blind 
in the hope of having a grandson! Oh, how I detested the idea ! 
since, for this absurd reason, I was to give up my darling liberty, and 
learn to be obedient to one of those selfish beings, who would not 
hesitate to mar my happiness to make their own fortune, 

Well, to shorten a long tale, my courage and patience at last wore 
out, and I consented to give my mother a grandson; but no persua- 
sion, could induce me to marry. I resolved not to profane the sacred 
ceremony with false promises. I did not love, and I knew that I should 
not obey; and, therefore, I would not tell a lie at the altar. I offered 
very fairly, to contract a civil marriage for a couple of years,—being 
at liberty at the end of that \period, either to wed for life, or separate 
entirely, according to my experience of that period. This was all 
they could obtain from me ; firm to this point, I obliged my dear friends 
and relatives to give up their kind intentions and submit to mine; 
and I enforced this council with a hint that they thought worth attend- 
ing to: I remarked to them, that the Greeks, in their quarrels with 
Turkey, had the good wishes of the French, and that my sabre was 
growing rusty! They took- the hint, and were silent, 

My civil marriage, at length, took place, in nce of all my friends, 
and, instead of the religious ceremony, I substituted a military one; as I 
had not the slightest preference for any one of the half-dozen presented 
to me for choice, and my mother recommending them all, I made them 
throw dice for the honour of spending my money, and he, to whose 
lot I thus fell, was not a greater drunkard, and not quite so much 
of a brawler as the rest; so, that all things considered, I did not 
complain, but submitted to fulfil my destiny, which, bad as it was, 
might have been worse, as they told me, by way of encouragement. 

Things went on tolerably well for the first year, at the end of which 
1 had a son, who, to my infinite grief and et, died before the 
conclusion of the next. My child had a little reconciled me to 
domestic life, and I was beginning almost to love my husband, when 
F thought I observed a great change in his conduct and manners 
towards me, and some months afterwards, he seemed vexed and irritated 
when I announced to him the prospect of his again being'a father. I, 
however, forgave him his neglect of me, and only recalled the affection 
which I was going to give him, back to my heart, in order to hoard it 
there for my child. 1 was neither handsome nor amiable, so I did not 

uarrel with him for preferring those who were; but when I discovered 

t he was dissipating my little fortune—my father’s hard-earned sav- 
ings, my own hard-won gold.—Oh ! then indeed, I entirely eer rae 
and gave him my opinion in no very measured terms, which offend 
the gentleman so much, that robbing me of as much of my own, and 
my mother’s savings, of which I had the care, as he could get at, a sum 
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amy amounting to three thousand francs, he ran) ofonipheanenee : 
with his favourite damsel, and was absent a whole day before I had dis- ' 
covered my loss—of the money, I mean, for his was of no. importance, . 
I soon got a clue to his retreat, and set out in pursuit; for though I 
cared very little about his person, 1 was not so indifferent about, my: 
three thousand francs. 1 found the precious pair-ata village, about two. 
thiles from this place, where I made a le proposition to him. . I. 
offered to give him his liberty, and half the mon had carried off, 
upon condition of his restoring the other half, which I should need for 
the expenses of my approaching confinement, and also for those of - 
journey home, and to give him five hundred francs to help to re-establ 
him, in the course of the following six months. You would imagine, 
doubtless, that glad to be rid of me, he would accept my terms, which 
were generous, quietly. No such thing! At so great a distance from 
our native town, he knew that I could not easily prove our relationship to 
each other, and therefore hit upon a better method to get rid of me, and 
keep all the money. He swore that I was an impostor; a woman well 
known for going about the country, claiming fathers for her children, of 
which I had produced one every year; that very far from having. any 
money belonging to me, he had given me small sums to relieve my dis- 
tress very often; that I was the terror of all the farmers in our neigh- 
bourhood, and that he himself had been obliged to quit his native village 
to escape my importunities. This impudence was readily believed by 
the understrappers of the authorities, the fat brutal substitute of the 
Mayor, and the legal robbers under his orders, and was corroborated by 
his companion, who appeared in the character of his unhappy wife, made 
wretched by my connexion with her husband. The rest of our hearers, 
little interested for a woman, who was neither young nor handsome, 
adopted their opinion, and I saw myself condemned and abandoned by 
all. Oh! how I cursed marriage, children, peace, and domestic life, and 
how I longed for my trumpet, sabre, and the liberty of the, bivouac! 
These thoughts drove me mad. Seeing clearly that 1 should. obtain 
nothing like justice for myself, 1 determined to render it to others on the 
spot; and for that purpose applied to my strongest argument—a stout 
cudgel, which I so successfully applied to the scoundrel’s back, that the 
authorities interfered to protect the virtuous pair from my resentment, 
and, in their blinking wisdom, gave us all into the hands of justice. . I 
as the principal offender was conducted here by the scoundrelly Gen- 
darmes, whom he had bribed to ill treat me, to remain until I can obtain 
a of my assertion from my native village—they, forsooth, to be at 
iberty, on parole, not to quit this place till the proofs arrive, .When 
that will be, owing to the civil war, I know not ; but one thing I do know, 
which is, that it will give these wretches time to spend my money, and, 
perhaps, steal quietly off afterwards. Thus, you see, I was quite right 
when I said, that I owed all | misfortunes to yielding up my opinions 
to those of others; for if I had continued obstinate in the affair of the 
grandson, I should not now be in prison, nor have lost three thousand 
franes, which it will take some years to economise again. So mach for 
the distribution of justice in France, Mr. Englishman! They say things 
are managed better in your country. Is that true 2” 9390K3 
* Yes and no, my gentle Joseph,” replied Falconer, “ although, thank 
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Heaven; ‘we have no Gendarmes, all is not always roses even, there. 
But you have had some slight vengeance, on these scoundrels, as. 
youjustly call them; for they have, all been, knocked .on; the head 
of nearly so—for your illegitimate spouse, and his second. civil wife 
depend: ‘upon it, they will not be able to escape you quite so easily,; 
as,”"in these» glorious ebullitions of liberty, no man can make a ! 
any where without the risk of getting a bullet in his brains—therefore, 
make yourself.as easy as you can, and in the mean time, for you have 
talked» a long time, take a sip out of that portly bottle, which orna- 
ments the wooden shelf which is our cellar, pantry, and store-room;. it 
will wash down all your grief, for it is first-rate Curacoa,—do you love 
Curagoa, Joseph ?” 

“Do I love the music of the kettle-drums?” said Joseph, taking 
Falconer at his word in an instant. ‘‘ Here’s to your heart's. love. 
and mine—my trumpet—and the deuce take husbands, Revolutions, and 
Gendarmes !” 

‘Agreed! Joseph,” replied Falconer ; ‘‘ being none of these good 
things myself, I can afford to pledge you.” 

‘ About three weeks after this conversation, during which time Joseph, 
had established herself as man-servant to the two gentlemen, the new 
royalty of Paris having been proclaimed, something like order began to 
be established ; three generations of Kings had gone sadly into exile, and 
their kinsman, profiting by their fault, had seated himself on the vacant 
throne, and, in default of the nobility of the kingdom, who coldly and 
resolutely kept aloof, called about him a court. of new men, and, ra~ 
pidly converted radical merchants and republican bankers into tyranni- 
cal ministers, and cringing courtiers. As he foresaw that, ere long, he 
should have more need of the Gendarmes than his: predecessor, he 
allowed them to sneak back to their several posts, and resume their 
duties’ of conducting criminals to their different destinations; and this 
they now came to our prison to do for such prisoners as had, not, in 
common with the others in Paris, made their estapé in the confusion of 
the Revolution. Two of them, one a very young man, went tothe cham- 
ber of the two gentlemen, and signified to Joseph, that the proofs of 
the truth of her story having arrived, the Mayor of the town, after 
having severely reprimanded the dignitaries of the village ;for so 
roughly treating her, and obliged her civil husband to refund all her 
property, had sent an order for her immediate release, and two Gen- 
darmes to conduct her in safety to her native town. Joseph was hor- 
ribly disappointed at the sight of the Gendarmes, whom, she) had 
pioasly concluded had got their ‘last pour boire’” fromthe people, 
who hated them for the brutal manner in which they perform, their. ser- 
vice ;, but her disappointment was nothing, compared to the wrath with 
which she listened to the arrangements made for her journey under their 
protection. She declared she would remain in prison all her life, rather 
than quit it in such infamous society.—Unhappily; in France, there is 
no delicacy observed with regard to the character of the imferior»mem- 
bets of society, which is considered beneath the attention of authority 
itt matters of appearance; the Gendarmes, therefore, insisted. upon 
executing their orders, and the Concierge of the prison, finding himself 
unable to reason with the prisoner, sent for the priest.of the..establish- 
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ment to talk to her, hoping that he would have greater influence than 
himself over her stubborn character. “. 

Joseph’s respect for the church partook very much of her military 
character—that is to say, that she might be a decent daughter of it in 
time of peace, though she would not have hesitated to plunder it in 
time of war. Her notions of religion were none of the clearest, but 
there still remained in her mind some slight idea of the respect which, 
in her childhood, she was taught to pay the clergy. The priest called 
in upon this occasion to talk reason to her, was, 4 the most 
unfit person in the world for the purpose. Accustomed to hardened 
criminals, to whom severity was necessary to prevent their laughing 
in his face, he had adopted a formula for the use of the inhabitants of 
the prison, which he had slightly varied according to circumstances. 
In this instance, the Concierge had told him a part of Joseph’s his- 
tory; and the iniquity of wearing breeches, and fighting against the 
enemy, was text enough to make out a most angry and terrifying 
discourse, which he delivered in a loud and dogmatical tone of voice, 
telling his unrepenting hearer, that ‘‘ she could not now be too obedient 
to authority, in order to atone for her many crimes of pillage, sacrilege, 
and murder.” 

“Murder!” interrupted Joseph, in great astonishment. 

“Yes, murder,” returned the preacher, who was not blessed with 
the talent of making nice distinctions; ‘‘ I say again, murder, for you 
will be made accountable for every bullet you have fired—” : 
a Whether it hit or not?” again demanded Joseph, interrupting 
im. 
“Whether it hit or not,” returned the Exhorter, solemnly. He 
was going on to remonstrate vehemently against all vanities of all kinds, 
when he suddenly made the discovery that there was none much greater 
than his attempt at conversion. He was led to this conclusion, by his 
observation of the manner in which the penitent prepared herself to re- 
ceive his exhortation. She had seated herself comfortably at the table, 
in front of a huge magnum of brandy, from which she immediately 
poured out and swallowed a sturdy glass, to give her “‘ grace,” as she 
said, ‘‘to listen to his homily,” and make her think of it with comfort 
afterwards, The priest grew diffident of his hitherto triumphant talent. 
Despairing by eloquence to vanquish his mute rival, the brandy-bottle, 
he fairly quitted the field of battle, and left Falconer to argue with the 
prisoner. 

** Did you ever hear such a jobation as that old Secula Seculorum 
has given me?” demanded Joseph, the moment his back was turned. 
‘* He says it’s a sin to combat in breeches, as if I could have fought, or 
bestridden my horse, or even blown my trumpet in petticoats. Why, one 
would think it a crime to fight for one’s country, though if Joan of Vau- 
couleurs had not done so, he and all his brethren would have been your 
subjects to this oT Mr. Englishman. Corbleu /—it's enough to make 
one swear ; but I'll not submit to such treatment ; I’ll take my courage 
in both hands, and bid them all defiance—no power on earth shall com- 
pel me to go home with such an escort tacked to my tail. I'm 
an honest man— woman, I should say—and am neither thief nor 
assassin, that 1 should be condemned to such a punishment.” 
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‘“ Well, but Joseph,” replied Falconer, “ after all, it’s done for your 
protection.” 

“ My protection !—diantre '/—I can protect myself. I did so before 
yonder sniveller was born, and shall do so, after he is ry My 
protection !—jichtre !—I have protected myself in the face of a gallant 
army brave as steel, though they were not French, and never stepped 
backward from any of them, — Protection, indeed !—a precious protec- 
tion ! The gardes du corps of all the gallerians, thieves, and murderers 
in the kingdom! You know the’ proverb, ‘ Tell me your company, 
and I'll tell you what you are;’ and the other which says, ‘ With the 
wolves we learn to howl.’ Now how do I know that these yellow belts 
have not learned to howl, and may not cut my throat during the journey 
to rob me of the property I carry about me? and I am without arms, 
too! IfI might at least hive my own good little whisperers with me— 
for I know perfectly well I run more danger from my ‘ protectors’ 
than from robbers.—” 

Falconer consoled his protégée by promising to obtain a permission 
from the magistrates, allowing her to carry arms upon her journey, 
provided she would submit immediately to their orders. This promise 
soothed in some degree her irritated feelings, and reconciled her to the 
necessity of obedience. The permission—the matter once clearly ex- 
plained to the Mayor—was readily accorded ; and Joseph after taking 
a most affectionate leave of her English master, as she called Falconer, 
set forward on her journey in a sort of covered cart, escorted by two 
Gendarmes, to whom, on seating herself, she exhibited a pistol in each 
hand, without deigning to address a single word to either. In this 
manner she arrived ather native village, and when within half a mile of 
it, dismounted from her carriage, and dismissed her ominous body- 
guard, by throwing a couple of five-franc pieces at their heads, for 
which they most complaisantly stooped, and heartily thanked her after- 
wards. Joseph watched them out of sight, and then entered tranquilly 
her native home, in which for the future she was to be sole master, 
There she is still, lamenting bitterly over her inactivity, worshipping 
the remembrance of Napoleon and the busy times he made for France, 
and longing for the year of grace, 1840, when, according to Martin’s 
prophecy, there are to be again wars and rumours of wars in France, 
and then a final settling of all the claims of all the aspirants to the 
crown of France; in which case the year will be a busy one. 


Paris, December, 1838. 


[In concluding this paper, founded on fact, we only congratulate 
ourselves that the amiable Joseph was an idolizer of Buonaparte, and 


a hater of the English.—Ep. } 
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SHAKSPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS CONSIDERED... }/ 
HISTORICALLY.—NO. IX,* 


BY THE RIGHT HON, T. P. COURTENAY. 


I xow approach a play with which the public is familiar, and.which is 
a great favourite as an acting play ; probably because the hero is always 
represented by the first tragic actor of the time being. 
This hero, Richard Duke of Gloucester, opens the play with a solilo- 
ie , in which, as in the former play,t he descants upon his personal 
pormities os 
“ And therefore, since I cannot prove a loyer, 
To entertain these fair werent days, 
I am determined to prove a villain, 
And hate the idle pleasures of these days.” 


And he avows his underhand schemes for effecting the ruin of his bro- 
ther Clarence, by infusing suspicions and apprehensions into the mind 
of Edward, The systematic villainy of Richard, thus connected with 
his misshapen person, may be deemed the erog of the play. 

And this brings us at once to the question, whether Richard was; 
really a deformed, lame, and ill-looking man. Whether he was “ born 
with teeth,” or his birth was otherwise prodigious, I shall not inquire, 
yet, of these strange averments it must be admitted, that they throw 
ao upon the more probable imperfections with which they are 
mixed. : 

Now, what is the authority for imputing deformity to Richard ? 

Shakspeare probably wrote from tradition, and from Sir Thomas 
More, whose history is copied by Holinshed. 


“ As he was small and little of stature, so was he of bod greatly deformed, 
the one shoulder higher than the other; his face was com | but his counte- 
nance cruel, and such, that at the first aspect, a man would judge it to savour 
and smell of malice, fraud, and deceit. When he stood musing, he would bite and 
chew busily his nether lip, as who said that his fierce nature in his cruel re 
always chafed, stirred, and was ever unquiet: beside that, the dagger whi 
he wore, he would (when he studied) with his hand pluck up and draw from 
the sheath tothe midst, never drawing it fully out. He was of a ready, pregnant, 
and quick. wit, wily to feign, and apt to dissemble : he hada proud mind, and an 
arrogant stomach, the which accompanied him even to his death, rather choosing 
to suffer the same by dint of sword, than re forsaken and left helpless of his 
unfaithful companions, to preserve by coward y flight such a fair and uncertain 
life, which, by malice, sickness, or condign punishment, was like shortly to come 
to confusion.” } 


Sir Thomas More's character would be a guaranty for his truth, if 
he wrote of what was within his own hianledee: He was not born’: 
until five years before Richard’s death, but he is supposed § to have | 
derived his information from Archbishop Morton, of whom we hear in 
the play as Bishop of Ely. At the death of this prelate, More, was 
twenty years old; and if we were sure that what is related in his ‘his- 
tory, as to the personal appearance of the late king, was ‘from Morton's 


* Continued from No, cexvii., p. 79, + No, cexvii., p. 76, 
¢ Hol., 447. § Walpole’s historic doubts, in Works, ii. 111. 
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information, we might rely upon it; though not without some allowance 
for the ill-will of one who had quarrelled with the person he describes. 


More thus describes Richard : 


“In wit and courage he was equal with either of his brothers ; in body and 
rowess far under them both, little of stature, ill-featured of limb, crook- 
cked, his left shoulder much higher than his right, hard-favoured of visage, 


and such as is in states called warlie, in other men otherwise.”* 

‘ John’Rous, a contemporary, who professes to have seen Richard, 
says, “* He was of low stature, having a short face, unequal shoulders, 
the right being higher than the left.”’+ 

In‘an examination of portraits, Walpole admits the inequality of the 
shoulders, and he conceives that this was the extent of the deformity. 
Nor is there, indeed, much difference between Rous and More, though 
the latter probably made the most of the distortion. For. the excess of 
deformity, which Richard is made by Shakspeare to impute to himself, 
there is no authority. 

On the other hand, I lay no stress upon the testimony of “ the old 
Countess of Desmond, who had danced with Richard, and declared he 
was the handsomest man in the room, except his brother Edward, and 
was very well made ;”{ because it comes through too many hands, 

Richard now avows, in the play, his treacherous plans for setting 
King Edward and Clarence at variance, 

“Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous, 
By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams, 
o set my brother Clarence, and the king, 
In deadly hate, the one against the other : 
And if King Edward be as true and just, 
As Lam subtle, false, and treacherous, 
This day should Clarence closely be mew'd up, 
About a prophecy which says that G 
Of Edward's heirs the iauderer shall be.” 

And the result of these plots soon appears, when there ‘“ enter Clar- 
ence, guarded, and Brackenbury,” who was lieutenant of the tower, 
and Richard persuades his brother that his misfortunes are owing to the 
queen and her relations, through whose influence, Lord Hastings also 
had been sent to the tower, and subsequently released, on making an 
humble supplication to her. 

The incarceration of Clarence is misplaced, it did not occur until 
the year 1478, whereas it is placed by our poet in 1471. The story 
of the G is from Holinshed,§ and is to be found in Rous.|j But I do 
not find, even in Holinshed, the insinuation that Edward's jealousy of 
Clarence, and his consequent proceedings, were brought about. or 
fomented by Gloucester. It is one of the instances which abound in 





* More, in Hol., 362. I donot find the err is in Kennet, who professes to give 
More’s history. For some doubts whether the was writtenby More, see Sir WHA 
Ellis’s preface to Hardyng, p. xix., and Lingard, 237. If written by Moston himself, 
is more like testimony, but is lesslikely to be impartial, t Hist,, p. 236. 

¢ Walpole, p. 166. In p. 216, he aay®, “ The Earl of ChoRecbury, 708 so good as to 
inform me that his ancestor, Lady Ashley, who lived to a great age, had conversed with 
Lady Desmond, and gave from her the same account that I have given, with this 
strong eddition, that Perkin Warbeck was remarkably like Edward IV,” 1 can find no 
Lady Ashley, onneyt he widow of Sir Anthony ; she died in 1619. It can only have 
been by tradition, that her account came down to the fourth Earl of Shaftesbury. 
§ Hol., 346 ; Hall, 326. i P. 215, 
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the play, of that which may indeed be almost deemed its design, the 
blackening of the character of the king, whom the grandfather of 
Queen Elizabeth had dethroned. It is true that there was jealousy 
between Edward’s two brothers. It arose out of an event which 
Shakspeare places after the imprisonment of Clarence, namely, the 
marriage of Richard with the widow of Prince Edward,* sister to 
the Duchess of Clarence. We have seen,+ on the oceasion of 
the first marriage of this lady, how jealous Clarence was of.a participa- 
tion in the inheritance of Nevill: this jealousy was now removed, but 
even supposing (for which there is no reason) that the angry feeling was 
the more violent on the part of the brother whose marriage occasioned 
it, his interest in the cause of quarrel was not furthered by the death 
of Clarence five years afterwards. 

Not even Sir Thomas More, who is so much relied upon by those who 
have the worst opinion of Richard, imputes to him the « Src or 
death of Clarence. 

It is remarkable that Shakspeare, while he introduces Gloucester 
courting the widowed Anne in the public streets, when attending the 
funeral of her father-in-law, had not heard the circumstances of the 
marriage, as related by a cotemporary. ‘This writer tells us, that Cla- 
rence concealed his sister-in-law from the pursuit of Gloucester,.but 
that she was at Just discovered in London, in the disguise of a cook- 
maid,{ and then placed in sanctuary. How Anne was induced to 
assume this disguise,—whether Richard had any difficulty in persuading 
her to marry him, not any where appears. 

Although the marriages of the fifteenth century,—perhaps, the women 
of that time, are not to be judged by our present notions,—I cannot but 
regard this marriage of Anne as a material ews in the evidence which 
a Gloucester’s part in the death of Prince Edward and King 

enry. 

HE character of Anne is imaginary, and not well imagined ; 
nor does the scene in which the courtship is represented, contain pas- 
sages of dramatic merit sufficient to countervail the fault of the con- 
ception. 

We have now the queen and her relatives, Rivers|| and Grey, la- 
menting the illness of King Edward, and speculating upon the probable 
consequences of his death, and especially the protectorship of Glou- 
cester, The company is enlarged by the arrival of Buckingham§ and 
Stanley ;** to whose compliments the queen thus replies : 

“ The Countess Richmond, good my Lord of Stanley, 
To your good prayer will scarcely say Amen : 
Yet, Stanley, notwithstanding she’s your wife, 
And loves not me, be you, good lord assured, 
I hate not you for her aerial arrogance.” 


* Relying upon the authority given by Lingard (v. 201), I have considered Anne 
as married to Prince Edward, but I am not qlee suche’. The Croyland Continuation 
says ge 4 she was betrothed, p. 553, 

t P.68, See Lingard, 226, and Fenn, ii. 91, 127. 

$ Croyl. Cont., 557, 

| Henry ors son of him who was killed at Northampton, see p. 59. 





Anthony Widville, the queen’s brother. Banks, iii. 316. 
Richard Grey, the queen’s son. Banks, iii. 258. 
** Thomas Stanley, second Lord Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby; lineal ancestor 
of the present earl. Collins, iii. 58. 
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I do not know of any ground for the queen’s imputation of peculiar 
hostility to the Countess of Richmond, other than her connexion with 
the house of Lancaster. She was the daughter of John Beaufort, Duke 
of Somerset,* and wife, first of Jasper, Earl of Richmond, then of Sir 
Henry Stafford,+ and now of Lord Stanley. 

Then enters Gloucester, incompany with Hastings and Dorset,t and 
breaks forth against the queen’s relatives :— 


“ They do me wrong, and I will not endure it. 
Who are they that complain uato the king, 
That I, forsooth, am.stera, and love them not? 
ey Paul, they love his grace but lightly, 

t fill his ears with such dissentious rumours. 
Because I cannot flatter, and speak fair, 
Smile in men’s faces, smooth, deceive, and cog, 
Duck with French nods and apish courtesy, 
I must be held a rancorous enemy. 
Cannot a plain man live and think no harm, 
But thus his simple truth must be abused, 
By silken, sly, insinuating jacks ?” 

It may be doubted, whether this pretension to a rugged manner, and 
an inaptitude to the arts of cajolery, is quite consistent with the wooing 
of the Princess Anne, which has just been described. 

More’s narrative ascribes to Richard the arts of dissimulation :— 

* He was malicious, wrathful, and envious,.,......Free was he called of dis- 
pense, and somewhat above his power liberal ; with large gifts he gat him 
unsteadfast friendship, for which he was fain to pill and sa in other places, 
and get him steadfast hatred. He was close and secret, a deep dissembler, 
lowly of countenance, arrogant of heart, outwardly companionable where he 
inwardly hated, not letting to kiss whom he thought to kill, despicious and 
cruel, not for evil will alway, but ofter for ambition, and either the surety or 
increase of his estate.”( 

Richard now throws off all restraint, and scolds at the Widvilles and 
the queen herself, laying particular stress upon her causing the impri- 
sonment of Clarence, and upon the advancement of her relatives. 


“The world is grown so bad, 

That wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch. 
Since every jac becuase a gentleman, 

There’s many a noble person made a jack.” 


“the nobility 

Held in contempt ; while great promotions 

Are daily given, to ennoble those, 

That scarce, some two days since, were worth a noble.” 


After more of this, the queen, who always preserves her “ formal 
countenance,” || and is never made to scold, addresses him, 


“ My lord of Gloucester, I have too long borne 
Your blunt upbraidings, and your bitter scoffs : 








And, 








* See No, cexv., p. 382. + Of the famil of the Duke of BackingSon. 

¢ Thomas Grey, the queen’s son by her first husband. He was Lord Ferrers, of 
Groby, by inheritance, and created Marquis of Dorset by Edward IV. Banke, ji. 191, 
ii, 256, § Hol, 362. 
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By heaven, I will acquaint his 

Of these taunts I often have 

I had rather be a country servant-maid, 
Than a great queen with this condition, 

To be so baited, scorn’d, and stormed at. 
Small joy I have in being England’s queen.” 

Queen Margaret now enters, and vituperates the whole party in a 
characteristic style. The absurdity of introducing this personage, who 
had at no time been at large in Edward’s court, and was now in France! 
I agree with Steevens, that ‘ the merits of this scene are insufficient to 
excuse its improbability ; Margaret, bullying the court of England in a 
royal palace, is a circumstance as absurd, as the courtship of Glou- 
cester in a public street.”+ 

In the conclusion of this scene, Richard again soliloquises upon his 
own enormities, especially his hypocrisy :— 

“I do beweep to many simple gulls, 
Namely, to Stanley, Hastings, Buckingham ; 
And tell them, ’tis the queen and her allies 
That stir the king against the duke my brother. 
Now, they believe it, and withal whet me 
To be revenged on Rivers, Vaughan, and Grey : 
But then I sigh, and with a piece of scripture 
Tell them, that God bids us do good for evil : 
And thus I clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd ends, stol’n forth of holy writ, 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil.” 


We come nowy to the death of Clarence, which Senrenes in the 
play, by two murderers hired by Gloucester, who produce a commission, 
from the king it is to be presumed, commanding the keeper to deliver the 
duke into their hands. They talk of drowning him in the butt of malm- 
sey, but this ingenious notion is not acted upon; he is stabbed by one 
of the ruffians. 

This is one of the cases in which Shakspeare has gone beyond his 
authorities, in order to blacken Richard. Not a word is said by Holin- 
shed, or More, of Richard's participation in the murder. 


“ About this season, through great mishap, the spark of privy malice was 
newly kindled between the king and the Duke of Clarence, insomuch that when 
one of the duke’s servants was suddenly accused (I cannot say whether of 
truth, or untruly suspected by the duke’s enemies) of poisoning, sorcery, or 
enchantment, and thereof condemned and put to execution for the same, the 
duke, which might not suffer the wrongful condemnation of his man (as he 
in his conscience judged), nor yet to forbear to murmur and reprove the doing 
thereof, moved the king with his daily exclamation to take such displeasure 
with him, that finally the duke was cast into the tower, and therewith adj 
for a traitor, and privily drowned in“a butt of malmsey, the eleventh of . 
in the beginning of the seventeenth year of the king’s reign. Some have re- 
ported, that the cause of this nobleman’s death rose of a foolish ; 
which was, that after King Edward one should reign, whose first letter of hi 
name should bea G. . . . Others alleged that the cause of his death was, 
that the duke being destitute of a wife,f by the means of his sister, the lady 
Margaret Duchess of Burgundy, procured to have the lady Mary, daughter and 
heir to her husband, Duke Charles ; which marriage, King Edward (envying the 


* This is an anachronism. Henry VIII, was the frst of our kings who sssumed 
majesty. t Bosw,, 42. ; hey 86+ Se 
$ I donot know when Isabel Nevill died. 
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prosperity of his brother), both gainsaid and disturbed, and thereby old malice 
revived betwixt them, which the queen and her blood (ever mistrusting and 
privily barking at the king's lineage) ceased not to increase.” 


Holinshed copied verbatim Polydore Vergil.t Walpole observes, 
that Habdington tells us, that ‘the king’s discontents were secretly 
fomante 2s the Duke of Gloucester ;” and he adds, that “‘ when jea- 
| Are secretly fomented in a court, they seldom come to the know- 
ledge of an historian.”}, But the truth is that Habington§ wrote after 
Shakspeare.. ‘The only cotemporary, the Continuator of Croyland,|} is 
silent as te the intrigues of Gloucester. This chronicle, after mention- 
ing, Clatence’s interference on behalf of Burdet,# his summons before 
the king, in the presence of the mayor and aldermen of London, and 
his imprisonment, mentions his being accused in parliament. 

“ No one argued against the duke but the king; no one replied to the kin 
but the duke. But some persons were introduced, of whom it was doubt 
whether they were accusers or witnesses; for the two functions, in the same 
cause, are not compatible. The duke met all the charges by a denial of the 
fact ; offering, if he could be heard, to defend his cause in personal combat. 
The members of parliament, thinking that the information they had heard was 
sufficient, came to a sentence of condemnation, which was pronounced by the 
Duke of Buckingham, lord high steward of England pro tempore. The execu- 
tion of the sentence was for a long time delayed, until the speaker of the house 
of commons, going into the upper house with his companions, made a fresh 
request for the accomplishment of the affair; and consequently, within a few 
days, the punishment of whatever kind it was, was secretly carried into effect in 
the tower of London, in the year 1478.” 


The Rolls of Parliament** show that Clarence was convicted and 
attainted of high treason; upon a long recital of offences, including that 
which Lingard thinks was the most essential, the being preferred to 
Edward in the Lancastrian settlement of the crown. But of the pe- 
tition from the Commons for the execution of the sentence, I find no- 
thing in the Rolls. 

The affair is unconquerably mysterious.* Nb reason is assigned, why 
a parliamentary sentence should be secretly put into execution. 

The second act introduces Edward in his last illness, having effected 
an apparent reconciliation between Rivers and Hastings,++ Dorset 
and Buckingham. 

Holinshedft and Sir Thomas More,§§ both mention the king’s dying 
injunctions to his courtiers to live in amity together; but here is a 
striking illustration of the nature of historical speeches. The same 
volume contains two versions of the deathbed oration of King Edward, 
and there is scarcely asimilarity between the two in a single sentence. 
Either of them would have furnished Shakspeare with the ground of an 
excellent speech. Gloucester enters, and adds his asseverations of 





® Hol., 346. The event is not within More’s period, but he alludes to it, without 
mentioning Richard, p. 362. t P. 537. 
~ ¢ Hist. doubts, in Works, ii. 118. § Biog. Dict., xvii. 5. JP. 560. 
¢ A gentleman in Clarence’s family, accused of sorcery. See Lingard, 287. 
** vi. 193. 
++ William Hastings, first Lord Hastings, of Ashby-de-la-Zouche, The Marquis 
of Hastings is his representative, throagh a female. ' 
$t Pe 355, §§ In Hol., 363 
Feb.—vol. LV. NO, CCXVIII, R 
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good will towards the queen’s friends; but mentions the death of Cla- 
rence, whom Edward professes to have reprieved :— 


“ But he, poor man, by your first order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear : 
Some tardy cripple bore the countermand, 
That came too lag to see him buried.” . 


I know of no authority for these contradictory orders. For what fol- 
lows, there is the authority of Sir Thomas More, who adds to the ac- 
count of Clarence’s execution— 


“ Sure it is, that though King Edward were ee his death, yet he 
both did much lament his unfortunate chance, and repent his sudden execution, 
insomuch, that when any person sued to him for the pardon of malefactors con- 
demned to death, he would accustomably say, and chiefly speak, O, unfortunate 
brother, for whose life not one would make suit! openly and apparently meaning 
that by some of the means of some of the nobility he was deceived, and brought 
to his confusion.” 


When the Stanley of the play solicits pardon for one of his depend- 
ants, who had committed homicide :-— 


“ K. Edw. Have I a tongue to doom a brother's death, 
And shall that tongue give pardon toa slave ? 
My brother kill’d no man, his fault was thought, 
And yet his punishment was bitter death. 
Who sued to me for him? Who,in my wrath, 
Kneel'd at my feet and bad me be advis’d ? 
Who told me, how the poor soul did forsake 
The mighty Warwick and did fight for me ? 
Who told me, in the field at Tewksbury,* 
When Oxford had me down, he rescued me, 
And said, ‘ Dear brother, live and be a king ?” 
Who told me, when we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almost to death, how he did lap me, 
Even in his garments, and did give himself, 
All thin and naked to the numb-cold night ? 
All this from my remembrance brutish wrath 
Sinfully pluck’d, and not a man of you 
Had so much grace to put it in my mind. 
But when your carters, or your waiting 
Have done a drunken slaughter, and defac’d 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer ; 
You straight are on your knees for pardon, pardon ; 
And I, unjustly too, must grant it you. 
But for my brother not a man would speak, 
Nor I, ungracious, spake unto myself, 
For him poor soul. The proudest of you all, 
Have been beholden to him in his life ; 
Yet none of you would once plead for his life. 
O God! I fear thy justice will take hold 
Of me, and mine, and you, and yours, for this. 
Come, Hastings, help me to my closet. 
Poor Clarence !” 


Edward dies, + and much time is now taken up in the lamentations of 
his widow, his mother, and the two children of Clarence. The old 
Duchess of York, who did in fact live for some years after the accession 


* I do not know where Shakspeare found this incident. ¢ April 9, 1483. 
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of Henry VII., joins with the rest in imputing faults of all sorts to her son 
Richard; and he capes in these scenes as a hypocrite and a scoffer. 
They call for no further observations. 

It is now proposed by Buckingham, that the young prince, Edward, 
should be brought from Ludlow, where he held his court as Prince of 
Wales, in order to be crowned; and that he should come “‘ with some 
little train” only. . , 

“ Rivers. Why with some little train, my lord of Buckingham ? 
Buck. Marry, my lord, lest by a multitude 
The new-heal’d wound of malice should break out, 
Which would be so much the more dangerous, 
By how much the estate is yet ungovern’d. 
here every horse bears his commanding rein, 
And may direct his course as please himself, 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 
In my opinion, ought to be prevented. 
Glou. I hope the king made peace with all of us, 
And the compact is firm and true in me. 
Rivers. And so in me; and so I think in all. 
Yet since it is but green, it should be put, 
To no apparent likelihood of breach, 
Which haply by much company might be urg’d : 
Therefore I say, with noble Buckingham, 
That it is meet so few should fetch the prince.” 

Gloucester and Buckingham, who is at this time his devoted humble 
servant, agree vor together that they will be of the party to Lud- 
low, in furtherance of their design 


“ To part the queen’s proud kindred from the prince.” 


There is no very material variation here from Holinshed and Sir 
Thomas More. Gloucester and Rivers did not meet immediately on 
Edward's death ; Gloucester was in the north, having been engaged in 
a campaign against the Scots. Rivers had the care of the prince at 
Ludlow. It was at first intended that young Edward should be brought 
up to London, accompanied by an imposing force ; but Gloucester, or 
his friends, of whom the chief were Buckingham and Hastings, per- 
suaded the queen that it would be much better for the peace of the 
country, and for avoiding suspicions, that the train should be small. 

And this account of Sir Thomas More is, generally, supported by 
contemporary authority. But the small train appears to have been 
the subject of much debate in the council. 

We have now a scene in which the occurrences of the journey from 
Ludlow are related to the queen and the Duchess of York, who have 
with them the Archbishop* of York, and the young prince Richard, 
Duke of York. But Shakspeare first takes an opportunity of present- 
ing this young prince as a forward youth, and fit to be the medium of 
@ pun. 

. “York. Marry, they say my uncle grew so fast, 
That he could gnaw a crust at two hours old ; 


Twas full two years ere I could get a tooth. 
Grandam, this would have been a biting jest.” 


It is announced that Rivers, Vaughan,+ and Grey, have been sent by 





* Croyl. Cont., 565; see Lingard, 238. ’ 
t Sir Thomas Vaughan, an aiferly knight, of the household of the young king. 
R2 
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Gloucester and Buckingham, as prisoners to Pomfret; and another 


scene produces them on their way to execution, 

All this is from More. Edward had reached Stony Stratford in his 
way to London ; the dukes arrived at Northampton, where they found 
Rivers. Their measures soon betrayed the intention of some violent 


proceeding. Rivers 
“ determined, upon the surety of his own conscience, to go boldly to them, 
and ask what this matter might mean. Whom as soon as they saw they began 
to quarrel with him, and say that he intended to set distance between the _ 
king and them, and to bring them to confusion, but it should not lie in his 
power. And when he began (as he was a very well spoken man) in goodly 
wise to excuse himself, they tarried not the end of his answer, but shortly too 
him, and put him in ward, and that done went to horseback, and took the way 
to Stony Stratford, where they found the king and his company ready to leap 
on horseback, and depart forward to leave that lodging for them, because it 
was too straight for both companies. And as soon as they came in his 
nee, they light adown with all their company about them. To whom the 
uke of Buckingham said, Go afore, gentlemen, and yeomen keep your rooms. 
And thus in a goodly array they came to the king, and on their knees in very 
humble wise saluted his grace, which received them in we joyous and amiable 
manner, nothing earthly knowing or mistrusting as yet. But even by and by, 
in his presence, they picked a quarrel with the be Richard Grey, the king’s 
other brother by his mother, saying that he with the lord marquis his brother, 
and the Lord Rivers his uncle, had compassed to rule the king and the realm, 
and to set variance among the states, and to subdue and destroy the noble 
blood: of the realm. Towards the accomplishing whereof, they said, that the 
lord marquis had entered into the tower of London, -and thence taken out the 
king’s treasure, and sent men to the sea. All which things, the said dukes 
write, were done for good purposes and necessary, by the whole council at 
London, saving that somewhat they must say. nto which words the king 
answered, ‘ What my brother marquis hath done I cannot say, but in good will I 
dare well answer for mine uncle Rivers and my brother Richard, that they be inno- 
cent of any such matter. Yea, my liege (quoth the Duke of Buckingham) they 
have kept their dealing'in these matters far from the knowledge of your grace.’ And 
forthwith they arrested the Lord Richard and Sir Thomas Vaughan, knight, in 
the king’s presence, and brought the king and all back unto Northampton, 
where they took again further counsel. And then they went away from the king 
when it pleased them, and set new servants about him, such as liked better 
than him. At which dealings he wept, and was nothing content, but it booted 
not. And at dinner the Duke of Gloucester sent a dish from his own table 
unto the Lord Rivers, praying him to be of good cheer, all should be well 
enough. And he thanked the duke, and prayed the messenger to bear it 
to his nephew the Lord Richard, with the same message for his comfort, who 
he thought had more need of comfort, as one to whom such adversity was 
strange. But himself had been all his days in use therewith, and therefore 
could bear it the better, But for all this comfortable courtesy of the Duke of 
Gloucester, he sent the Lord Rivers, with the Lord Richard, and Sir Thomas 
Vaughan into the north country, into divers places to prison, and afterwards all 
to Pomfret, where they were in conclusion beheaded.”* 
The young king’s asseveration of the innocence of his maternal 
relations is slightly noticed in the play +:— 


“ Prince. - our crosses on the way 
Have made it tedious, wearisome and heavy. 
















® More in Hol., 366. 
¢ Act iii., sc. 1, which is in Londen, where the king is with Gloucester and Bucking- 
bam, and Archbishop Bourchier, who is now a cndinl. . 
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I want more uncles here to welcome me. 


Glou. Those uncles which you want were dangerous : 
Your grace attended to their sugar’d words, 
But look’d not on the poison of their hearts ; 
God keep you from them, and from such false friends! 
Prince. God keep me from false friends! but they were none.” 
_ The queen, with her younger son the Duke of York, takes sanctuar 
in Westminster abbey.* Buckingham enjoins Hastings to take Yo 
_ away from his mother, using force if necessary. When the cardinal 
objects, Buckingham argues that the prince has done nothing to require 
sanctuary, and cannot have the benefit of it, ending in the very words 
ascribed to him by More.t 
“ Oft have I heard of sanctuary men, 
But sanctuary children ne'er till now.” 

_Sir Thomas More gives a dialogue between the queen and the car- 
dinal, very interesting, but too long to be inserted here. Finally, the 
boy is given up, upon the prelate’s pledging himself for his safety. 
None of this is given in the play. On the other hand, there is a 
great deal of rather pert language from the young Duke of York, for 
which I find no warrant in the chronicle. 

Gloucestert and Buckingham now avow their intention of placing 
the former upon the throne, and make a confidant of Catesby,§ whom 
they employ to sound Lord Hastings; and they announce their inten- 
tion to hold “ divided councils ;” the meaning of which is partly ex- 
plained in another scene,|| in which Lord Stanley warns Hastings, by a 
messenger, that 
— “there are two councils held ; 

And that may be determin’d at the one, 
Which may make you and him to rue at th’ other.” 

And that he had been warned of evil consequences, in a dream. 
Hastings laughs at the dreams; and tells the niessenger, 

‘* Bid him not fear the separated councils. 
His honour and myself are at the one ; 
And at the other is my good friend Catesby ; 
Where nothing can proceed that toucheth us, 
Whereof I shall not have intelligence. 





To fly the boar before the boar pursues, 
Were to incense the boar to follow us,” 


More says, that 

“The protector and the duke, after they had sent the lord cardinal, the 
Archbishop of York, then lord chancellor, the Bishop of Ely, the Lord 
Stanley, and the Lord Hastings, with many other noblemen, to commune and 
devise about the coronation, in one place, as fast were they in another place 
contriving the contrary, and to make the protector king. 0 which council, 
albeit, there were admitted very few, and they were secret ; yet began there, 
here and thereabouts, some manner of muttering among the people, as though 





* Act ii., sc.5, and Act iii., se. 1. t Hol., 373. 

¢ Gloucester declared protector; his appointment is said to have occurred in Coun- 
cil, 27th May, but it was apparently either made or confirmed by the peers, Sce 
Lingard, 241 ; Croyl. Cont., 566; Excerpt. Hist., 13, 

§ I can find nothing of the family of eye’ 

jj Sc. 2, Gloucester, eo called from bis badge. 
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all should not long be well.... By little and little all folk withdrew from the 
tower, and drew unto worwe tobe Bishopsgate-street, where he protector kept 
his household. The protector the resort, the king in manner desolate... ee Lhe 
Lord Stanley that was after Earl of Derby wisely mistrusted it, and said unto 
the Lord Hastings that he much misliked these two several councils. For 
while we (quoth he), talk of one matter in one place, little wot we whereof 
they talk in the tother place. My lord (quoth the Lord Hastings), on 
my life never doubt you ; for while one man is there which is never thence, 
never can there be any thing once moved that should sound amiss towards 
me, but it should be in my. ears ere it were well out of their mouths. This 
meant he by Catesby, which was of his near secret council, and whom he very 
familiarly used, and in his most weighty matters put no man in so special trust ; 
reckoning himself to no man so lief, since he well wist there was no man so 
much to Fim beholden as was this Catesby, which was a man well learned in 
the laws of this land, and by the special favour of the lord chamberlain in good 
authority, and much rule bese in all the county of Leicester, where the lord 
chamberlain’s power chiefly lay.*” 

The contemporary chronicle says, that the council was divided by 
the singular cunning of the protector: a part being to meet in the 
tower, and a part at Westminster. And this separation was, apparently, 
for the express purpose of facilitating the proceedings against 
Hastings.+ 

In the play, as in the chronicle, Catesby proposes the elevation of 
Richard ; congratulating Lord Hastings upon the destruction of Rivers 
and his other adversaries, at Pomfret. But Hastings refuses to take 
part against the young king. 

A council is now held at the tower;t Gloucester enters, having 
heard of Hastings’s refusal, and having communed with Buckingham, he 
addresses the counsellors, 


“T pray you all tell me what they deserve, 
That do conspire my death with devilish plots 
Of damned witchcraft, and that have prevail’d 
Upon my body with their hellish charms.” 
Hastings answers, that they deserve death. Gloucester exhibits his 
arm, “‘ wither’d up,” and imputes it to the queen and Jane Shore, the 
well-known mistress of Edward, (a rather unlikely combination) :— 


“ Hastings. If they have done this deed, my noble lord—— 
Glou, If! thou protector of this damned strumpet, 

Talk’st thou to me of ifs? Thou art a traitor,— 

Off with his head! Now by St. Paul I swear, 

I will not dine until I see the same.” 


And execution is now done, Hastings’s head is produced on the stage, 
and afterwards a scrivener appears with the indictment against this 
maetnnete lord, which he has been ordered to draw in the utmost 
raste. 

The whole of this, even to the smaller incidents, including Glouces- 
ter’s sending to the garden of Ely palace for a dish of strawberries, is 
taken from Sir Thomas More. That slight incident confirms the proba- 


* Hol., 378. 

t Croy!l. Cont., 566 ; Lingard, 242. It must be observed that three places of meeting 
are mentioned, the tower, Westminster, and Crosby-square. I take the last to have 
been the scene of private cousultations only, and that portions of the council met at the 
other two, See a contemporary letter on Hastings’s death in Excerpt. Hist., p. 16. 

+ Buckingham, Stanley, Hastings, Bishop of Ely, Catesby, Lovel, and others. 
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bility, that More’s history was derived from Bishop Morton, if not 
written (as Sir a Ellis conjectures) by that prelate himself. 

Except that Sir Thomas More is fuller, and nothing is said in the 
Continuation of Croyland* of the queen's reluctance+ to part with 
her son Richard, that contemporary register agrees with More’s 
narrative. No author, nor any record that is extant, gives reason to 
doubt of the summary nature of the process by which the execution of 
Hastings, and of the prisoners of Pomfret, was effected. 

Hastings was not the only person whom Gloucester, or his friends 
attacked at this council in the tower, More says that 

“ Another let fly at the Lord Stanley, which shrunk at the stfoke, and fell 
under the table, or else his head had been cleft to the teeth, for as shortly as 
he shrunk, yet ran the blood about his ears.” 

And we are told that the Archbishop of York, and the Bishop of 
Ely, were only saved from capital punishment out of respect to their 
order, and that they were sent as prisoners into Wales. 

Walpole§ attempts a sort of justification of Richard; alleging not 
only, which is true, that the punishment of state offences was in those 
times conducted with little of judicial trial, but that the queen and her 
friends were the aggressors; having endeavoured to surround the young 
king with a large force, and also assembled armed men in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sanctuary in which Elizabeth had taken refuge ;—all 
which hostile demonstrations were in order to maintain the custody of 
the king’s person, and to exclude from all share in the government, 
during the minority, the Dukes of Gloucester and Buckingham, one of 
them the first prince of the blood, and the other nearly allied to the 
throne. Lingard quotes Richard’s letter, commanding the men of the 
north 
“to rise and come to London, under the Earl of Northumberland and the 
Lord Nevil, to assist in subduing, correcting, and punishing the queen, her 
blood, and other her adherents, who intended to murder and destroy the yee 
tector and his cousin, the Duke of Buckingham, and the old royal blood of the 
realm.” || 

But this only shows the pretext, not the fact. — 

A contest for power between the queen’s relations and those of the 
late king was a matter of course. Whether the measures adopted or 
contemplated by the former so far exceeded the bounds of political con- 
tention as to justify the brothers and friends of Edward in treating them 
as traitors, is a question upon which no sufficient evidence exists. {1 

Shakspeare’s version, which refers the executions to the tyranny and 
ambition of Richard, has certainly a sufficient foundation for a drama- 
tist ; but it must not be received as authentic history. 

It is upon the same authority of Sir Thomas More,** that Gloucester 
and Buckingham, by way of making it appear that a sudden alarm 
obliged them to arm in great haste, are introduced “‘ in rusty armour, 
marvellous ill-favoured.”++ In this guise they send for the Lord Mayor 
of London, and easily satisfy him that Hastings had plotted against 





* P. 556. Hol., 374. t Croyl. Cont., 566. 

5 Works, ii,128, |” | P.244, from Drake's Eboracum, p-115. y 

{ Turner takes Richard's part; but it appears to me that bis authorities do not 
always bear him out. See his chapters viii. and ix. of 3d Edit. 
** Hol., 382. tt Act iii., se, 5. 
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their lives, and that his sudden execution was an act of urgent necessity. 
What follows has more of poetical licence : 


“ Glou. Come, cousin, canst thou quake and change thy colour? 

Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 

And then again begin, and stop again 

As if thou wert distraught, and mad with terror ? 
Buck. Tut! I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

a and look back, and pry on every side ; 
remble and start at wagging of a straw, 

Intending deep suspicion : ghastly looks 

Are at my service like enforced smiles ; 

And both are ready in their offices, 

At any time, to grace my stratagems.” 


It is now agreed that Buckingham shall openly harangue the citizens 
in favour of Richard’s claim to the crown, setting forth the illegitimacy 
of the two princes, by reason of their father's marriage with “ Lady 
Lucy” previous to his union with Elizabeth Grey. And he was even 
instructed, at the expense of the honour of Gloucester’s mother, the 
Duchess of York, to hint that Edward himself had been illegitimate ;* 
and this he was to enforce by the want of resemblance between the late 
king and Richard, Duke of York, while Gloucester himself was de- 
scribed as 


“ Being the right idea of your father, 
Both in your form, and nobleness of mind.” 


And Buckingham thus continues the report of his harangue, and its 
issue: he 


“Laid open all your victories in Scotland ; 
Your discipline in war, wisdom in peace, 
Your bounty, virtue, fair humility . 
Indeed, left nothing fitting for your purpose 
Untouch’d, or slightly handled in discourse. 
And, when my oratory grew to an end, 
I bade them that Raleve their country’s good 
Cry, God save Richard, England's royal king ! 

Glou. And did they so? 
Buck. No! So God pe me: they spake not a word ; 

But, like dumb statues, or breathless stones, 
Star’d on each other, and look’d deadly pale : 
Which, when I saw, I reprehended them ; 
And ask’d the mayor, What meant this wilful silence ? 
His answer was, ‘The people were not used 
To be spoke to but by the recorder. 
Then he was urg’'d to tell my tale again : 
Thus saith the duke—thus hath the duke inferred ; 
But nothing spoke in warrant from himself. 
When he had done, some followers of mine own, 
At lower end of hall, hurl’d up their caps, 
And some ten voices cried, God save King Richard! 
And then I took the vantage of those few : 
Thanks, gentle citizens and friends, quoth 1 ; 

This general applause and cheerful shout 





_* Clarence had been accused, in the act of attainder, of making a similar insinua- 
tion, Ali the topics of Buckingham’s harangue are said to have been set forth in a ser- 
mon at Paul's Cross, by Dr. Shaw (More in Hol., 386; Fabyan, 669). Shakspeare 
makes Richard send for him, but we hear no more.—See Lingard, 547. 
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Argues your wisdom, and your love to Richard : 
And even here brake off, and came away.” 


The mayor, however, had been gained, and was now expected, witha 
request that Richard would scene the throne; and he, whose dramatic 
character is that of a consummate hypocrite, is to be found with a 
prayer-book in his hand, in serious discourse with two bishops." All 
this is enacted, and, with a great deal of assumed unwillingness, he 
finally accepts the crown. 

The whole process is in Shakspeare’s authority;+ but the precon- 
tract, upon which it was attempted to set aside Edwardts niartiage 
with Lady Grey, was with Lady Eleanor Butler (not Lady Lucy, who, 
however, was also one of Edward’s favourites) ;—this lady was daughter 
of the famous Earl of Shrewsbury, and widow of Lord Butler. 

And the supplication to Richard, to take upon him the royal dignity, 
had a somewhat more valid pretence to constitutional authority, than 
would be inferred from either Shakspeare or More. It professed to be 
an election by “us, the three estates of the land;” though, when 
afterwards confirmed, by act of parliament, it was said to have been 
delivered ‘‘ by many and divers lords, spiritual and temporal, and other 
nobles, and noteth persons of the commons in great multitude ;”, but it 
is added, that “ neither the said three estates, neither the said persons 
which in their name presented and delivered the said roll, were 
assembled in form of parliament,”§ The act set forth the illegitimacy 
of the two princes. 

We now come to the murder of the young princes: 


“ K. Rich. Ah, Buckingham! now do I ply the touch, 
To try if thou be current gold indeed :— 
Young Edward lives ;—think now what I would speak. 
Buck. Say on, my loving lord, 
K. Rich. Why, Buckingham, I say I would be king. 
Buck. Why, so you are, my thrice-renowned liege. 
K. Rich. Ha! Am I king? ’Tis so—but Edward lives. 
Buck, True, noble prince. 
K. Rich. O bitter constquence! 
That Edward still should live-—True, noble prince !— 
Cousin, thou wert not wont to be so dull :— 
Shall Ibe plain? I wish the bastards dead ; 
And I would have it suddenly perform’d. 
What say’st thou now ?—Speak suddenly,—be brief. 
Buck. Your grace may do your pleasure. 
K. Rich. Tut, tut! thou art all ice, thy kindness freezes ; 
Say, have I thy consent, that they should die? 





% a observes that this piece of hypocrisy is not in More. Bosw., 142. 

t Hol., 395. 

t See Walpole, 133; Rolls, vi. 240;} Croyl. Cont., 567. This lady is not 
named by Collins, among the children of Lord Shrewsbury, but Lingard shows 
(p- 250) that she has a place in the Talbot pedigree. Nothing turns upon her birth 
or marringe. Comines, says (b, v.,c. 18), that the Bishop of Bath (Stillington) 
told Richard, that he married Edward privately to a lady unnamed ; but he says after- 
wards, if I understand him (b. vi., c, 9), that there was no marriage. , 

§ Rolls, vi. 240; the Croyl. Cont. has also the expression, ex parte dominorum et 
communitatis regni, and seys nothing of Dr. Shaw. Fabyan (p, 669) mentions Suffolk 
and other nobles as present, but says nothing of estates. Suffolk was Jobn de la Pole, 
son of Margaret’s favourite, and married to Elizabeth, the sister of Ricbard ILI, 
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Buck. Give me some breath, some little pause, dear lord, 

Before I positively speak in this: 

I will resolve your grace immediately. (Exit. 
Catesby. The king is angry ; see, he gnaws his lip. 
K. Rich. I will converse with iron-witted fools, 

And unrespective boys ; none are for me, 

That look unto me with considerate eyes ; 

High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect.” 

Richard then employs a page to find him a murderer, and is in- 
formed of Tyrrel, to whom he gives the commission. Buckingham takes 
occasion to solicit the grants which Richard had promised him, but is 
treated scornfully, and announces his intention of retiring into Wales. 
In the next scene the murder is described, which had been accom- 
plished, under Tyrrel’s superintendence, by Dighton and Forrest. 

Comparing, in this as in other cases, the narrative of Sir Thomas 
More with that of contemporary writers, I find that the continuation of 
Croyland, does not state that the princes were murdered, or that such 
was the general belief. But he says, that while the princes remained in 
the tower, the people of the southern and western parts of England 
began to murmur; and there was a report that some of the late king’s 
daughters had escaped from sanctuary to foreign parts, in order that, if 
any thing should happen (this is very expressive) to the sons, the 
crown might still be preserved to the true heirs. It was after the people 
of the southern counties began to stir, and Buckingham had become 
their captain, that it was reported that the two boys had died in the 
tower, by some sort of violent death.* 


The suspicions of Fabyan are expressed more plainly. He says, 
that 


“The common fame went, that King Richard had within the tower, put 
unto secret death the sons of his brother, Edward 1V.; for the which and other 
causes, hid within the breast of the Duke of Buckingham, the said duke, in 
secret manner, conspired against him.”+ 

The records of parliament furnish nothing but the recital, in the act of 

attainder of Richard and his adherents, of 
“the unnatural, mischievous and great perjuries, treasons, homicides, and 
murders in shedding of infant’s blood, with many other wrongs, odious offences, 
and abominations against God and man, and especially against our said sove- 
reign lord, committed and done by Richard, late Duke of Gloucester, calling 
and naming himself by usurpation, King Richard I1I.”{ 
_ Ido not lay much stress upon the absence of more direct reference, 
in this record, to the murder of Edward V. and his brother. The trea- 
son charged upon Richard was made, by a most impudent assumption, 
to consist in levying war at Bosworth against Henry VII., and it did 
not suit the Lancastrian policy of that king to recognise the son of 
Edward 1V. as the sovereign whose life could not be taken away with- 
out high treason.§ 

But I cannot agree with Hume, in giving faith to the narrative of Sir 
Thomas More, whether written by that eminent man, or by Archbishop 
Morton. The murderous order sent to Brackenbury from a distance, in 
the uncertainty whether he would obey it; the story of the page and 





° 1, 567, 568. t P, 670. $ Rolls, vi. 276. 
§ See Hallam’s Middle Ages, iii. 297. 
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Tyrrel,* the commission of the tower to that person for a single night, 
are circumstances highly improbable, with which, neither More nor 
Morton was in a situation to be acquainted, if they did actually occur. 
And Morton was very likely to invent or exaggerate facts unfavourable 
to Richard. 

More’s authority proves, only what Fabyan’s is enough to prove, that 
there was a rumour and suspicion of murder. Comines says, that Louis 
XI. (not in general very scrupulous) refused to answer Richard’s noti- 
fication of his accession, because he thought him wicked and éruel. 
But Louis’s answer is extant, and though short, is passably courteous 
and friendly.t And certainly there is this difference between this 
crime and the others which are imputed to Richard. For this, a 
more natural motive may be Bee ;} and while the disappearance 
of the two princes remains unaccounted for, the habits of the age, I 
fear, teach us to look upon their murder by their uncle, as not the least 
probable solution of the mystery. 

I cannot go more deeply into the controversy; but I would recom- 
mend those who are disposed to rely upon Shakspeare, to read the 
‘« Historic Doubts,” I do not profess to have myself resolved them in 
favour of Richard.§ 

In the midst of his murderous plans against his nephews, the accom- 
plished villain of Shakspeare, instructs his agent, Catesby, to 
“ rumour it abroad, 

That Anne, my wife, is very grievous sick,” 
and tells him to 
“ Inquire me out some mean-born gentleman, 


Whom I will marry straight to Clarence daughter. 
The boy is foolish, and I fear not him ;” 





and adds, 


“T must be married to my brother’s daughter.” 

And in the next, he congratulates himself on the execution of all his 
plans, except the last. He has put young Clarénce (Earl of Warwick) 
in prison, and has ‘“ meanly married” his sister :—his wife is dead, and 
so are the children of Edward. 


“ Now, for I know the Bretagne Richmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother's daughter, 
And by that knot looks proudly on the crown ; 
To her go I, a jolly thriving wooer.” 


It is true that he placed Warwick in confinement; and that Marga- 





* And Tyrrel was of a station much too high to be picked out by a pres: His 
brothers and he were successively masters of the horse. t See Turner, 3d ed., 439. 

¢ It is true, that Richard was already king, in fact, and that the death of his 
nephews did not make him king of right ; the murder was not politic or necessary, but 
was not gratuitous, 

§ Hume’s note (M. vol. iii.), is by some persons deemed a masterly answer to Wal- 
pole. But he relies too much upon Sir Thomas More ; and Walpole’s criticisms (p. 195) 
upon the passage in which he lauds the magnanimity of that historian, are quite just 
and applicable. Some passages in the note are ridiculous ; as where, the subject of — 
tion being the murder of the two princes in the tower, he says that it is plain that 
had his information from eye-witnesses! His averment that “ all the partisans of the 
house of York were assured of the murder,” is unsupported. I own, ever, that I 
deem the notion, that one prince escaped and the other was murdered, as little sup- 
ported by probability as by evidence. 
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ret was married to Sir Richard Pole.* It is clearly insinuated by our 
poet, that the death of Queen Anne was shortened by her husband's 
means, and this is the last of the imputed murders which I have to 
notice. 

This charge rests on More alone; nor does he affirm the fact. 
Richard, he says, had spread a rumour of her death :— 

“ Now when the queen heard tell that so horrible a ramour of her death 
was sprung amongst the commonalty, she sore suspected and judged the world 
to be almost an end with her. And in that sorrowful agony, she with Jament- 
able countenance and sorrowful cheer, repaired to the presence of the king her 
husband, demanding of him what it should mean, that he had adjudged her 
worthy to die. The king answered her with fair words, and with smiling and 
flattering leasings comforted her, and bid her be of good cheer, for (to his 
knowledge) she should have no other cause. But howsoever that it fortuned, 
that either by inward thought and pensiveness of heart, or by infection of poison 
which is affirmed to be most likely, within few days after, the queen departed out 
of this transitory life, and was with due solemnity buried in the church of 
St. Peter at Westminster.t 

I find nothing in Fabyan, the Croyland Continuator says that Anne 
died of a languishing disorder ;t I see no reason whatever for believing 
that she was murdered. 

Richard’s intention to marry his niece Elizabeth, is in More,§ who 
says that Elizabeth was gained over by promises of advantage to her 
family, as well as by Richard’s ‘‘ wily wit.” It is also mentioned in 
connexion with Queen Anne’s death, by the Croyland Continuator. 

He says that many things happened of bad example, which it 
is disagreeable to relate, but he cannot avoid mentioning. He then 
tells us that much scandal was excited among the people, as well as 
among the peers and prelates, by the appearance of Queen Anne, 
and the Princess Elizabeth at Richard’s court in dresses precisely 
similar, whence it was inferred that either by a divorce, or by the death 
of the queen, Richard entertained the idea of marrying Elizabeth. | 
But the marriage was so unpopular, that Richard was advised by his 
closest adherents to deny that he had projected it. 

As in the case of his first wife, Richard’s wooing is performed 
upon the stage; and he talks over Elizabeth, who begins by imputing 
to him a whole catalogue of crimes, into giving him her daughter, as he 
had talked over Anne into marrying him herself. It is not withou 
reason that he calls her, 


“ Relenting fool, and shallow, changing, woman.” 
Sir Henry Ellis? has brought to light a circumstance not mentioned 
I believe, by any prior writer; namely, that the queen dowager after 
her marriage with Edward had been declared void, was invited to 
Richard’s court where she was to receive a pecuniary allowance, and 





* Sir Richard Pole could not, I believe, be called mean, except in comparison with 
royalty. He was a K.G.,, but probably not until the time of Henry VII. —_ ¢ Hol., 430. 

¢ ‘* Regina vebementissimé wgrotare coepit, cujus languor ideo magis atque magis ex- 
crecisse censebatur, quod rex ipse thori sui consertium omnino aspernabatur. Itaque a 
medicis \sibi consultum ut faceret, judicavit. Quid plura? Circa medium Martii 
sequentis, in die magno eclipsis solis quw tune temporis accidebat, obiit prefata Anna 
Regina.” Croyl. Cont., p. 572. § Hol., 529, 533; Croyl. Cont., 572, 

j Croyl.,568, Then follows the passage about the queen’s sickness, already 
quoted. See Lingard, 262. { Letters, 2d ser., i. 149. 
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her daughters to. be married to gentlemen. And it appears from the 
story in the Croyland Continuator, that she accepted this invitation. 

Lingard,* as well as Walpolet gives credence to a story in Buck, 
from which it would appear, that not only the queen dowager consented 
to give her daughter to Richard, but that the young Elizabeth herself 
was ambitious of the proffered honour; that she wrote a letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk, ‘* desiring him to be a mediator for her to the king, 
on the behalf of the marriage propounded between them,—who wes her 
only, joy and master in this world, and she was his in heart and thought, 
withal insinuating that the better part of February was past, and that 
she feared the queen (whose death in that month had been predicted by 
physicians) would never die.” 

I own that I doubt the fact. If I could believe it, I should certainly 
be very slow indeed to think it possible that Richard murdered, or was 
at the time generally suspected of murdering, the two brothers. Yet, 
perhaps the acknowledged return of the degraded queen to Richard’s 
court might as fairly be deemed incompatible with that suspicion! The 
mystery is indeed beyond me ! : 

Just before, and after, this scene of the courtship,’ intelligence is 
brought to Richard of various important events. 

“ Catesby. Bad news, my lord, Morton is fled to Richmond ; 
And Buckingham, back’d with the hardy Welshmen, 
Is in the field, and still his power increaseth.( 


Ratcliff. Most mighty sovereign, on the western coast 
Rideth a puissant navy; to the shore 
Throng many Sonlittal. boilaw-heasted friends, 
Unarm’'d, and unresolv’d to beat them back. 
’*Tis thought that Richmond is their admiral : 
And there they hull, expecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham, to welcome them ashore. 


Stanley. Richmond is on the seas, 

K. Rich. There let him sink, and be the seas on him! 
White-liver’d runagate, what doth he there? 

Stan. I know not, mighty sovereign, but by guess, 

K. Rich. Well, as you guess ? 

Stan. Stirr’d up by Dorset, Buckingham, and Morton, 
He makes for England here, to claim the crown.” 


The king distrusts Lord Stanley, and— 
“* But hear you, leave behind 
Your son, George Stanley : look your heart be firm, 


Or else his head’s assurance is but frail. 
Stan. So deal with him as I prove true to you. 





Messenger. My gracious sovereign, now in Devonshire, 
As I by friends am well advislienk 
Sir Edward Courtenay, and the haughty prelate, 
Bishop of Exeter, his elder brother, 
With many more confederates, are in arms. 





* P. 264, + P.151. 
¢ See Kennet, i. 568. Buck says that this letter, in his time, was in the cabinet of 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel and Surry. § Act iv., ac. 3 
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Second Mess. In Kent, my liege, the Guilfords are in arms, 
And every hour more competitors 
Flock to their rebels, and their power grows strong. 


Third Mess. The news I have to tell your majesty, 
Is, that, by sudden floods and fall of waters, 
Buckingham’s army is dispersed and scatter’d 
And he himself wander’d away alone, 

No man knows whither. 

Fourth Mess. Sir Thomas Lovel,* and Lord Marquis Dorset, 

’Tis said, my lord, in Yorkshire are in arms ; 

But this good comfort bring I to your highness, 

The Bretagne navy is dispersed by tempest. 
Richmond, in Dorsetshire, sent out a boat 

Unto the shore, to ask those on the banks, 

If they were his assistants, yea or no ; 

Who answer'd him, they came from Buckingham 
Upon his party ; he mistrusting them, 

Hoisted sail, and made his course again for Bretagne. 


pe My liege, the Duke of Buckingham is taken, 
That is the best news; that the Earl of Richmond 
Is with a mighty power landed at Milford, 
Is colder news, but yet they must be told. 
X. Rich. Away, towards Salisbury.”+ 


These events are not related exactly according to Sir Thomas More. 
When Buckingham, discontented with Richard, retired to Brecknock, 
he found Morton there, who had been committed to his custody, just 
after the protector, by way of a blind I suppose, had admired his 
strawberries. Morton had been a Lancastrian, though after the death 
of Henry VI. and his son, he had adhered to Edward IV., whose chap- 
lain he became. He now took pains to entice Buckingham into a 
confidential conversation on the state of the monarchy,{ and let it out 
pretty plainly that he was not well satisfied with King Richard. Just 
at this moment, in the midst of their conversation, which Morton pro- 
bably himself repeated to Sir Thomas More, we lose the authority of 
that writer. The rest of the conversation is from Hall, and of course, 
quite fanciful. However, Shakspeare makes no use of it, though it 
might certainly have furnished a good scene. For the bishop having 
let out his grievances cautiously and by degrees, at last solicited the 
duke to take the crown himself, or if he was averse to that, then “ to 
set up again the lineage of Lancaster, or advance the eldest daughter of 
King Edward to some high and puissant prince.” Buckingham then 





© Ido not know who this was. The Lovel who adhered to Richard, was Francis 
Viscount Lovel, of the house of Perceval, He left no issue, but the Earl of Egmont 
is his male beir, vii, 544, + Activ., se. 4. 

Morton exhorts the duke to deliver the kingdom from its perils, by the oath which he 
has taken as a Knight of the Garter. Sir Harris Nicolas informa me that at this time no 
oath was taken, except for the observance of the statutes. In the time of Henry VIII. 
they were swora to sustain the honour and dominions of the king—there is another in- 
accuracy, when Richard swears by his George, a badge not used in his time. 

§ So it is stated in the margin of Hol., 405. Hall bas the same notice (p- 379), 
prior to the commencement of the communication between Morton and Buckin 
At all events the important part of the conversation has not More’s authority. 
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opened himself to Morton ; telling him that Richard’s first purpose was, 
that he should wear the crown-till young Edward should complete his 
twenty-fourth year: when Buchingtan hesitated at approving this, he 
to question the legitimacy of the two princes. Buckingham 

acknowledged that it was by his means that Richard was made king, 
promising, however, that his nephews should live and be bpnoctlibe 
maintained, The duke did not, according to this version, acknow- 
ledge that the murder of the boys had been proposed to him; hut he . 
left Richard, first, because the Hereford estate was denied to him,* and 
secondly, because the princes had been put to death. Buckingham, 
then, according to his own account, thought of setting up his own claim 
to the crown; for, he said, 

“TI suddenly remembered, that the lord Hdmund Duke of Somerset, my 
—, was with King Henry VI., in the two and three degrees from John, 

uke of Lancaster, oe begotten, so that I thought sure, my mother 
being eldest daughter to Duke 
VI., of the house of Lancaster.” 


But he adds, 


“ As I rode between Worcester and Bridgnorth, I encountered with the lady 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, now with unto the Lord Stanley, which is 
the very daughter and sole heir to John, Duke of Somerset, my grandfather's 
elder brother, which was as clean out of my mind as though I had never seen her ; 
so that she and her son, the Earl of Richmond, be both bulament and portcullis 
between me and the gate, to enter into the majesty royal and getting of the 
crown.” 

The result was a suggestion, that Richmond should be set up as heir 
of Lancaster, marrying Elizabeth, as the heiress of York. 

The bishop now escaped from custody, and got over to Flanders, as 
in the play. How soon after this, Buckingham raised his hardy 
Welshmen, I have not ascertained; but no long time elapsed before 
his army, owing to the overflow of the waters, was dispersed and scat- 
tered. The appearance of Richmond and ,his,fleet off the coast of 
Dorsetshire, and his ultimate landing at Milford, are taken exactly 
from the chronicle. 

The Courtenays + certainly rose in Devonshire; but I know not who 
are intended by the Guildfords of Kent. 

But much time, and important events, occusred before Richmond 
landed. It is only necessary to mention the Queen Dowager’s delivering 
her five daughters to King Richard, and inviting her son, Dorset, to 
quit the Earl of Richmond. 

The distrust of Lord Stanley, the detension of his son as hostage, 
and his communication with Richmond, and ultimate description of 
Richard, are all historical facts. And Sir Christopher Urswick is an 
historical person; he was chaplain to the Countess of Richmond, and 


mund, that I was next heir to King Henry 





* Turner (iii. 436) shows that the Hereford estates were granted to Buckingham. 
Lb, fact brings into question not the credit, but the accuracy of information, of Sir 
homas More. 

+ But there is sume confusion. Holinshed (p. 417) makes “ Peter C ourtenay 
Bishop of Exeter, and Sir Edmund Courtenay his brother, by King Henry VII. after 
created Earl of Devonshire.” Now Peter was of a younger branch, and not brother of 
Edward, afterwards created Earl of Devon; he had an elder brother Edmund ; yet 
serely the powerful insurgent must have been the head of the family, to whom the 
cnrldeun Was restored by the new king. Probably, both Edward end Edmund took 
arms, 
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employed as a messenger between Richmond and his friends in Eng- 
land ;* whose friends he thus enumerates. 

The enumeration of Richmond's companions, ‘ Sir Walter Herbert, + 
a renowned soldier; Sir Gilbert Talbot,t Sir William Stanley,§ 
Oxford,|| redoubted Pembroke,# Sir James Blount,*® and. Rise 
ap Thomas.” 

The fifth act opens with Buckingham, on his way to execution, at 
Salisbury. A note in Boswell, which I can confirm from local informa- 
tion states, that the execution really took place at Shrewsbury. 

We have now Richard in the neighbourhood of Tamworth, to which 
place he had marched from Milford, and as we have presently both 
armies in Bosworth field; Richard is accompanied by Norfolk} and 


Surry. 
, “ K. Rich. Who has descried the number of the traitors ? 
Yorf. Six or seven thousand is their utmost strength. 
K. Rich. Why, our battalion trebles that account : 
Besides, the king’s name is a tower of strength, 
Which they of the adverse faction want.” 


Presently, 
 K. Rich. Saddle White Surry for the field to-morrow. 


Saw’st thou the melancholy Lord Northumberland ? 
Rat. Thomas the Ear! of Surry, and himself, 
Much about cock-shut time, from troop to troop, 
Went through the army, cheering up the soldiers. 
K. Rich. So, I am satisfied. Give me a bowl of wine ; 
I have not that alacrity of spirit 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have.” 


The private meeting between Richmond and Stanley is from the 
chronicle, It took place at the village of Aderston.§§ 


We have now the ghosts : 

“The fame went, that Richard had the same night a dreadful and terrible 
dream ; for it seemed to him, being asleep, that he did see divers images like 
terrible devils, which pulled and haled him, not suffering him to take any quiet 
or rest. The which strange vision, not so suddenly struck his heart with a sud- 
den fear, but it shifted his head and troubled his mind with many busy and 
dreadful imaginations. For incontinent after, his heart, being almost damped, 
he prognosticated before the doubtful chance of the battle to come ; not using 
the alacrity and mirth of mind and countenance as he was accustomed to do 
before he came toward the battle.”|| || 


Although Richard’s address to his companions in arms is suggested 
by Holinshed, where Richard publicly confessed that for obtaining the 
crown he committed “ a wicked and detestable” act; of which, how- 
ever, he has repented. 


* Bosw., 202, + I cannot identify him. 

¢ Son ef the second Earl of Shrewsbury and ancestor of the present. 

§ Brother of Lord Stanley, 

I Joha de Vere, 13th Earl, who appears in Henry VI. ¢ Jasper Tudor, 

* L cannot find this gentleman among the Blounts of Mapledurham ; but see Ma- 

pe 6 mr Seep NR his son Thomas, 

tt 0 : rst duke of that name. S was his son 80 
created ; the victor of Flodden. Collins, i. 57, a 

tt Malone says, that the epithet of melancholy, was given to Henry, the fourth Earl 
of Northumberland, because be was ill-affected to Richard, and stood aloof (Bosw. 
213). This does not assort with the a ascribed to him, 

$$ Hol., 439. i Hol., 458, 
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Shakspeare’s Richard* makes this confession to himself alone, and 
in addressing his army, says, 
“Conscience is but a word that cowards use.” 
His depreciation of Richmond as a milk-sop, and of his Briton 
soldiers, 





“ whom our fathers 

Have in their own land beaten, bobb’d, and thump’d,” 
Shakspeare has his usual authority. But in Holinshed, tNe i:ing 
appeals to the rectitude of his administration ; whereas our poet stu- 
diously avoids allusion to any circumstance favourable to Richard. 

In taking from Holinshed the oration of Richmond, the poet has 
not found it necessary to use his licence. The chronicler was tlie origi- 
nal poet. He supplied a plentiful imputation, not only of murder in 
acquiring the crown, but of oppression and tyranny in using its powers ; 
for which latter there is no authority whatever. 

The order of battle is from the chronicle, but the unhorsing of 
Richard is imaginary; it is allowed that he displayed much personal 
bravery, and, we are told, however, that in this instance the personal 
conflict between the two rivals, which almost always occurs on the stage, 
did actually take place. It is not stated that Richard fell by Henry's 
own hand. 

It may be observed that Henry, referring in his final and triumphant 
address to the contest between York and Lancaster, says, 

“© now let Richmond and Elizabeth, 
The true succeeders of each royal house, 
By God’s fair ordinance conjoin together.” 

Elizabeth was the undoubted heiress of York, and certainly conveyed 
to the Tudors their best hereditary title. Henry was not the representa- 
tive of Lancaster, in any sense in which that representation would have 
given him a title to the crown, either ancestral or parliamentary. Through 
his mother, he was the representative of the Beauforts, the illegitimate 
descendants of John of Gaunt. But the crown was never given by 
parliament to the heirs of John of Gaunt. The Lancastrian title began 
with Henry [V. Even, therefore, if the legitimationt of the Beauforts 
had not contained a bar to their claim to the royal succession, they 
would have had no claim while any descendants remained of the elder 
brother of John of Gaunt. Nevertheless, Henry VII. was fond of his 
Lancastrian title, and seldom, if ever, put forward the Yorkist right of 
his wife, or built, as in the play, upon the union of the two houses. 

Of Richard III. Johnson says, 

“This is one of the most celebrated of our author’s performances ; yet I 
know not whether it has not happened to him as to others, to be praised most 
when praise is not most deserved. That this play has scenes noble in them- 
selves, and very well contrived to strike in the exhibition, cannot be denied. 
But some parts are trifling, others shocking, and some impossible.”{ 

Malone adds, that the play | 


“was patronized by the queen on the throne, who probably was not a little 
leased at seeing King Henry VII. placed in the only favourable light in which 
e could have been exhibited on the scene.” 


And Steevens, concurring in the judgment of Johnson and Malone, 
says, 





* Act v., sc. 3. ¢ On which see Excerpt. Hist,, 152, ¢ Bosw., 243. 
Feb.—voLk. LV. NO. CCXVIII. 5) 
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“Perhaps they have overlooked one cause of the success of this tragedy. 
The part of Richard is, perhaps, beyond all others, variegated, and consequently 
favourable to a judicious performer. The hero, the lover, the statesman, the 
buffoon, the hypocrite, the hardened and repentant sinner, &c., are to be found 
within its compass. No wonder, therefore, that the ame ge Ny Lathe of a 
Burbage, a Garrick, and a Henderson, should at different periods have given it 
a popularity beyond other dramas of the same author. Yet the favour with 
which this tragedy is now received, must also, in some measure, be attributed 
to Mr. Cibber’s reformation of it, which, generally considered, is judicious.” 

I agree in the opinion that the popularity of this play is owing to the 
character of Richard, and the way in which it is sustained by the drama- 
tist, and has been performed by the actor; not because the character is 
variegated, but because it is uniform—that of an hypocritical villain, 
pursuing by wicked means the one great object of ambition, The scenes 
which might be selected from the play as specimens of Shakspeare’s 
power are not his best. They would be inferior in interest and excite- 
ment to the somewhat cognate scenes in the less valued play of King 
John, and would present few passages of splendid language. My 
friend Mr. Broderip has shown me a play,* from which it appears that 
in the time of Charles II., a different and inferior play of Richard III. 
was acted in London. 

Of secondary personages, Buckingham is the best; but there is not 
much in his character. Margaret sustains her part well, but that is 
entirely fanciful, and not to be admired. 

The received history is pretty closely followed; but, when this play 
was written, the belief which it was the view of the Tudors to encourage 
had not been disturbed by the historic doubts of a later age. Want of 
space has obliged me to omit many obvious remarks and illustrations. 








PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TRISTRAM DUMPS, ESQ.+ 
Cuar. VII. 


_ Ir there be one place more congenial with my feelings than another 
it 18 a churchyard. During my various peregrinations through the 
world in search of happiness, I have paid particular attention to this 
subject, and from my earliest youth thought my first publication, as an 
author, would have been ‘ an essay upon places of interment”—but it 
8 Otherwise—so I suppose sic fata volunt. Amongst the many 
follies and perversities of the present age, indeed, is that of placing 
these interesting depositories as much in the background as possible ;— 
nor this alone—but of endeavouring by every expedient to banish the 
thoughts of our last resting-places upon earth. The wisdom of our 
ancestors—no—I cannot exactly say that, although always sufficiently 
ready to praise those of the past in comparison with those of the 
present times—the wisdom of the ancients—the ancestors of another 





* The English Princess, or the Death of Richard II1I., as it is now acted at His 
Highness the Duke of York's theatre, 1674, 
+ Continued from No. ecxvii., page 88, 
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nation of. the world, looked upon the matter in a very different light. 
Instead of stowing the remains of their relatives and friends all into 
one small enclosure as if to make the smallest possible space of ground 
odious, they loved to scatter these points of interest as widely as they 
could round the walls of their cities; but particularly in the most 
public parts, and more especially by the side of the roads that ap- 
proached the most frequented entrances. There beneath & 1:ttlé 
towering canopy of stone, often formed into a kind of alcove, few 
persons had not a respected grandmother or aunt or some other relative 
at every milestone; and well do I remember that when I visited the 
interesting remains of Pompeii, this was, of all the domestic arrange- 
ments of the ancients, that which pleased me most. I have before my 
eyes at this moment an alcove tomb by the road-side, from which a 
fine view of the bay of Naples was seen on one side, while on the 
other rose the towering volcano which had made the spot so interesting. 
What are the choicest scenes usually selected by us for pick-nicks, or 
other parties of pleasure compared with this? and had 1 been Sallust, 
whose house was near, what other point should I have chosen for my 
evening meditations ? 

In modern Rome of all the various objects which present themselves, 
so fraught with associations of recent or past interests, there is not 
one—no, neither of the republic nor of the empire—which to me has 
half the charm of the romantic English cemetery which lies round the 
pyramid of Caius Cestius. The mouldering walls of the city which 
defend it on one side—the pyramid itself—emblem, by its stability, 
almost of eternity, and pointing its slender apex to the skies—the rising 
knoll in the inner part from which so fine a view is seen of the ruined 
city, as well as of the neglected Tiber winding its lazy way through 
widely uninhabited spaces within the city walls—all these, with the 
usual gradations of English tombstones, from that of the noble to that 
of the humblest traveller, preserving even in death the little peculiarities 
of national custom—all these, I confess, have a charm for me, far 
beyond the most brilliant attractions of ball-room or rout. 

In Germany I have had my pleasure too: the neat little hillock of 
earth planted with roses and violets, the cultivation of which seems to 
so the care of surviving friends—the plain head-piece at one end—the 
little cup of sacred water, and the er attached to the stone, look- 
ing more like the tears of the bereaved than auglit else, all this has 
also its charms. But amongst the various inventions of the present 
day, fraught with so many circumstances of folly, extravagance, or 
absnrd -innovation, it was in one of these cemeteries that I saw a 
device to speak of, which, in due terms, would exhaust the vocabulary 
ofpraise. Asa regulation of the police requires the removal of the 
deceased from their homes very soon after death, an apprehension 
amongst the nervous (natural enough, it must be confessed) seems to 
prevail, not only of being buried alive, but of becoming subject to 
subterranean reanimation—of coming to life again in their coffins. 
For the relief of these uncomfortable fears, a considerable building is 
appropriated in some cemeteries to a series of little narrow chambers 
opening by a small window into a central room, in which the guardian 
or watchman sits. In each of these narrow cells there is room for one 
tressel upon which the body of the defunct is placed, and it is, more- 
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over, furnished with a mechanical contrivance, by which, when fastened 
to the fingers of each hand, the slightest motion of the mer ce would 
touch a spring, discharging a long loud alarum chain from the top of 
the central room to the bottom. Few instances, it is said, but some 
have occurred, in which the watchful guardian has been rewarded for 
his vigilance by a resuscitation of one of his subjects. any! does 
one know whether more to applaud the circumstances and utility of 
this complicated, expensive contrivance, or the fine X sapstancy afforded 
to the guardian of cultivating that part of his moral nature connected 
with such pensive benevolence. This avocation (most of us have our 
predilections and fancies), this avocation did, I confess, long haunt my 
magination in pleasing recollection, and though, | believe, I am not 
of an envious disposition, I never perhaps, before, coveted so much the 
livelihood of another, Certain I am that if any thing should reduce 
the family of Dumps to a situation which would permit a member of it 
to undertake a menial office, I, Tristram, would present myself to the 
town council of the free city of Frankfort as a candidate for that 
office. 

With these predilections the reader will not be surprised to find that 
I did not omit to visit in Paris the renowned cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise. The features of that interesting spot are so well known, 
have been so fully described and appreciated by former travellers, that 
a repetition from me would be useless loss of time—nor would I have 
mentioned this little pilgrimage to a place of my affections, had it not 
been connected with a touching event, and with the fortunes of two 
young people already mentioned in this narrative. 

The sun had begun to decline ere I left the streets of Paris, and 
though, full of my subject, I had kept steadily on my way, looking 
neither to the right hand, nor to the left, it was fast on the point of set- 
ting when I entered the solemn precincts. A still and awful calm 
penne as the day in somewhat sombre garb took leave of earth. 
Zach well-known tomb—for I have most of the European resting- 
places by heart—each tablet or recumbent flag that had so often af- 
forded me subject of pleasing meditation again saluted my eye. 

I had perambulated nearly the whole of the grounds without seeing 
a single animated human being, when just as I approached that little 
canopy of columns which overtop the tomb of Abelard and Eloisa, 
I saw through them, at a short distance, the slender graceful form of a 
lovely girl, kneeling at an apparently recent grave. As such visits are 
frequent in Catholic countries, at certain seasons, and not seldom are 
mere perfunctionary acts of duty or respect, I should not, perhaps, 
have observed the present object of my contemplation; had I not, in 
addition to her naturally interesting figure, recognised the indications of 
genuine devotion and grief—a complete abandonment of all gesture, 
a total forgetfulness of attitude and limb, had gently inclined her ta- 
per form towards the wooden cross which served as a temporary mark 
over the grave—against this her delicate arm supported her head. She 
appeared to be about eighteen, and a Guido there would have found a 
model for one of those fair angelic countenances into which he was 
wont to throw the lineaments of tender grief. I was in a position to 
remain unperceived, and was lingering upon such exquisite and interest- 
ing beauty, when an elderly female approached. In a gentle tone of re- 
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monstrance I heard her say, ‘‘ Erminie”’—I started at the name— 
** Erminie, let us be gone, the air is cold; thy grief, my dear child, will 
consume thee.” She immediately rose from her knees, obedient to the 
summons, and as they crossed the cemetery I eagerly followed them 
with my eyes until they passed the gate, and a turn of the wall hid them 
from my sight. 

As soon as they were gone I approached the grave where the fair 
girl had been kneeling; but all that I could discover was, that¥it was 
recent ; which also accounted for there being, as yet, noinscription, The 
thought struck me that this, then, was, Erminie, who had been pouring 
forth her devotion over the new-made grave of some one dear to her 
—this was the fair creature for whom George Gilbert was pining—it 
was over their loves that so many embarrassments and afflictions ap- 
peared to have spread a dark and threatening cloud ! 

On returning to the hotel, and spending the whole evening alone, 
the scene I had witnessed haunted my imagination; and whatever 
might have been my previous curiosity to know something more of the 
circumstances existing between this young couple ; the subject now 
became one of intense interest to me. 

In the morning Frank Delaroue came to apologize for not being 
able to keep an appointment with me; and so deeply were my thoughts 
still engaged with the scene of the previous evening that I was upon the 
point of mentioning it to him—but a little thought reminded me that 
Down would be the proper person. There was also something about 
Frank this morning, which, as he came in, immediately struck me as 
unusual ;—an air of reflection—almost of gravity ;—the giddy laugh was 
gone—or if it rose, was checked midway by some obtrusive thought. 
He was going out of town, upon business, had been occupied with his 
guardian for the last few days.—Alas ! alas! thought J, as he closed 
the door, thy turn of care must also come in this sad world. It had 
often struck me asa remarkable circumstance that I had never heard 
him mention a single relative. To a guardian who lived at Versailles 
he paid frequent visits, and I always observed upon these occasions a 
dank over the usual buoyancy of his young spirits. 

On the afternoon of the same day, I paid a visit to Down in his 
aerial habitation, and proposed a walk, during which he related to me 
the following Hace’ witer shall present them to the reader as I 
arrange them afterwards in my recollection ; for between Solomon’s own 

culiarities of delivery, and the agitation which the recital drew upon 
Thad it was in far other form and order that I extracted the whole from 

im, 


Cuapr. VIII. 


Tue mother of Erminie was only child of Sir William Seyborn of 
Freynham Hall, in Kent; her father son of General La Fleur, who took 
refuge in England at the time of the French emigration. They first 
saw each other at a county ball, and as Sir William had an implacable 
dislike to every thing French, the acquaintance was not likely, under 
ordinary circumstances, to have proceeded any further. Amelia 
Seyborn was at that time little more than sixteen, and her first appear- 
ance in the assembly-room of Canterbury is still remembered by many, 
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so lively was the impression made by her extraordinary beauty. Gay 
and volatile by nature, ~~ brought up, as she had been, with great 
strictness in her father’s house—having scarcely ever seen any society 
of her own age except those of Sir William’s taste and selection—the 
handsome figure and lively manners of young Henry La Fleur made 
a rapid conquest of her heart ; and thus, notwithstanding, or perhaps 
I should say, strengthened by all the obstacles Sir William contrived 
to throw in the way, ripened into a runaway match. The old general 
was said to have lent an assisting hand to this termination ; and well it 
was that the imprudent young couple had some friend, for the first act 
of Sir William, upon learning that the marriage had taken place, was 
to strike his daughter’s name out of his will, denounce her as an alien 
from his house, and from that hour they never met again, From the 
period of their alliance, to the restoration of the Bourbons to the throne 
of France, the young couple lived with the general in a small cottage 
in Wales; an only child, a boy, having been the fruit of their marriage. 
I have often heard the mother of Erminie laugh at the expedients to 
which they had recourse, at that happiest period of her life, in order to 
keep up a tolerable financial appearance amongst their neighbours-— 
and the tears used to stand in her eyes as she related the never-failing 
cheerfulness and alacrity of the old general as he not only taught her 
various little ingenious pieces of work, but executed several himself 
for a toy-shop at Shrewsbury. ‘‘ I think I see him now,” she used to say, 
‘in his jacket and cap on the little green before the cottage, humming 
an air from a vaudeville with all his implements about him.” 

When the royal party left Hartwell for the Tuileries in 1814, it 
was the signal for a break up also at the cottage in Wales. General 
La Fleur had long been attached to the service of the restored family, 
previous to the revolution; and had been constantly distinguished by 
their notice during the period of their exile. Henry La Fleur, indeed, 
was not unfrequently a guest at Hartwell or Holyrood, and the favour 
of the royal family, little available to their friends for any purpose 
of worldly advantage in general, had so far prevailed as to obtain se 
neg _ friend an appointment for his boy, then about fourteen, 
to India. 

When the new household was formed at the Tuileries, General La 
Fleur was reinstated in the post he had formerly held, and up to the 
period of his death he continued in the full enjoyment of all his old 
associations—the restored gaiety, etiquette, and formality of the an- 
cien régime. Henry received a commission in the guards, It was 
shortly subsequent to this epoch that Madame La Fleur, after so long 
an interval, gave birth to Erminie, and from that time to the “‘ Revolu- 
tion of three days” their life was one of affluence and court favour— 
Madame La Fleur herself, often an ornament of the saloons of the 
Tuileries, appeared to have reflected upon her daughter all the accom- 
plishments and graces with which nature and education had so richly 
endowed her—but why need I describe the lovely Erminie whose out- 
ward form is but a faint indication of the charms with which her mind 
and disposition abound. . 

The only drawback, about this time, upon the happiness of Colonel 
and Madame La Fleur was to receive indifferent accounts of you 
Henry, their son, in India—a certain waywardness of disposition, _ 
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eccentricity of conduct, without amounting to any thing decidedly 
reprehensible, had nevertheless impeded the usual progress of his for- 
tune in the career to which he was appointed. Instead of attending to 
business of any description he had become the favourite—almost the 
adopted son—of an old and wealthy merchant, whose own eccentrici- 
ties found amusement and relief in those of the youth; but, pampered 
by him in all the luxurious appurtenances of indian life, Henry La 
Fieur became every day less fitted for useful or lucrative emt loy- 
ment. 

On the revolution which expelled the court of Charles the Tenth from 
France, Colonel and Madame La Fleur underwent a melancholy reverse 
of fortune. The strong sentiments of loyalty inherited by him from his 
father, and which had been so effectually kept alive by the gracious 
favour and bounty of the late reigning family, induced him to throw up 
his commission when the tricolour flag waved over the halls of the 
Tuileries. A very slender patrimony then became their only resource. 
Nevertheless, as long as two persons of their disposition, and who had 
been so well schooled in habits of self-restraint, were spared to each 
other, even the days of adversity were relieved of half their bitterness. 
They sometimes thought of returning to Wales, sometimes of re- 
tiring into one of the provinces of France; but, whilst they were thus 
debating their future plans of life, a decree for other destinies had 
gone forth; and a blow was in preparation for Madame La Fleur 
which nothing, but the same power that inflicted it, could enable 
her to support : Colonel La Fleur died after an illness of a few days, 
and the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise became the resting-place of 
all his earthly vicissitudes. The situation of the widow and her 
daughter, was now truly distressing. In addition to poverty, they 
had to endure not only the total want of any male protector, but even 
that which might have been afforded by ordinary society—most of their 
acquaintances, but all the most intimateyhaving either emigrated or 
followed the fortunes of the exiled court. The Abbess of the English 
Convent and a few of the sisterhood with whom they were intimate — 
valuable as their acquaintance was, afforded them, by the necessary re- 
striction of monastic life, but a limited intercourse, Madame La Fleur, 
on announcing to her son in India the death of his father, had at first 
entertained thoughts of inviting him home; but, independent of the 
little comfort she could expect from one of his reputed character, 
she wisely reflected that such a step might prejudice his chance of 
fortune, without being of any benefit to her own. A sense of proper 
pride, which had deterred Colonel La Fleur and herself from attempting 
to add to the burdens of the exiled family in the first instance, still 
sufficiently prevailed to withhold her from any application in that quar- 
ter now. Had the old General been alive, his appointment in the 
household might have diminished the reluctance, so far, perhaps, as to 
have led her to avail herself at least of the countenance and protection 
of the banished court—unpromising as its almost itinerant character 
then made it, and inconvenient as such changes would have been in the 
actual state of her means. Such, moreover, being the character of 
Madame La Fleur, that she felt her reluctance increase in os merry 
as her wants became more pressing; the result of all her own doubts, 
and of her consultations with Erminie, was a decision to remain in 
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Paris. She took a small lodging where she felt that she should, at 
least, enjoy the melancholy privilege of living unobserved. 

It was in the Church of St. Germain L’Auxerre last Easter-day that 
George Gilbert, whom curiosity had attracted there, first saw Erminie; 
and if ever there was a case calculated to set at rest the long-disputed 
point of love at first sight, this, I believe, was one. As soon as the 
ceremonial and pageant of that festival was finished, and Madame La 
Fleur and her daughter had risen from the shrine before which they 
were kneeling, to depart, George not only followed them with his heart 
and eyes to the church door, but resolved to accompany them personally, 
though at a distance, to the place of their residence, wherever it might 
be. After having followed them along the Rue St. Honoré, and over 
the Place Vendéme, in crossing the Boulevard des Capuchins to the 
Rue Chaussée d’Antin, where they lived, an infuriated animal broke 
from a drove which was passing, and irritated by the noise and glitter 
of the holiday festivities, advanced near enough to the ladies to create 
so much alarm that it was some time before Madame La Fleur could 
proceed. This was an opportunity not to be lost, and George was 
quickly at their side. The cold and stately manners of the elder lady, 
under such circumstances, were rather damping to his newly-conceived 
ardour; but the voice of Erminie, which so completely corresponded 
with her appearance—her general manner—but, above all, an idea, 
which the young are ready to conceive, that he was not altogether 
unapproved of, had, long before they arrived at the door of their house, 
set all matters right; and it seemed from that moment to have been 
pretty well settled in George's mind that the acquaintance was by no 
means to end there. 

The Marquise de Nohan, who had followed the court into Germany, 
happened about this time to pay a short visit to a friend in Paris, and the 
very day before George's meeting with the ladies, he had recognised in 
a carriage crossing the Place Venddme, the rouged cheeks of the old 
dowager, who had often been an inmate of his father’s house during 
the emigration, and to whom he had been introduced while yachting in 
the Isle of Wight, at the time of the Dauphiness’s arrival there after 
the “ Revolution of the three days.” A warm invitation from the old 
lady to her young friend, was followed by a visit from him on the Mon- 
day, the day after the events which so deeply interested him ; and while 
the old Marquise was in the full swing of ancient reminiscences con- 
nected with the days of her first exile, the door opened, and Erminie 
was not only aunounced, but appeared. Although there was nothing 
extraordinary in the circumstance of a young lady of Paris visiting an 
ancient Dame de la Cour, George confesses that if an angel had ap- 
an he could not have been either more surprised or transported ; 

ut the most moving part of the whole apparition seems to have been, 
when he perceived that his own appearance had excited much the same 
sensations in the breast of the young visitor. To a hesitating bow, and 
inquiry about the health of the lady, whom he had heard Erminie call 
mamma, her replies were such as to let him pretty quickly into the 
secret that the event, and all its accompaniments, which had so power- 
fully agitated the mother, had by no means left the daughter oblivious 
of any, its minutest particulars. As she rose to go away, and George 
accompanied her to the door, those, said he, must have been in similar 
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circumstances to understand what passed within his breast without 
speaking many words. 

As soon as she was gone, the thread of the old lady’s reminiscences, 
which.she endeavoured again to take up, was frequently and most 
po cul short, while the tenour of the conversation underwent a 
remarkable change by the inquiries and curiosity of her auditor, who 
appeared in a moment to have acquired a renewal of all his powers of 
attention. ‘ But, bless me!” he said, after having succinct hy 
Erminie’s history, ‘‘ you may judge for yourself, both of Madame 
Fleur and of her daughter, who are to be here to-morrow evening.” 

It was thus that these two young people became acquainted, and 
during the short stay of the Marquise in Paris, enough had transpired 
to establish the assurance of each other's affection, and to ruin, I fear, 
the happiness of both for some time to come; for I see, at present, no 
hope of their union. The delicate state of Madame La Fleur’s own 
health, independent of all the unfavourable circumstances which sur- 
rounded her in the present, and looked still darker in the future, would 
of itself have made her anxious f> procure for Erminie a permanent 
protector ; and few mothers could know George Gilbert without per- 
ceiving in him an eligible subject for such a charge. Far, then, from 
throwing any obstacles in the way of their meeting, she allowed all 
usual opportunities to be taken until, by degrees, George’s visits became 
frequent, and he was received as the acknowledged suitor of Erminie— 
if such he could be called—when silently accepted with all the warmth 
of the ardent heart of a loving girl in her teens could lavish upon him. 

A preliminary letter to George’s father, previous to my final arrange- 
ments, immediately brought Sir George Gilbert post-haste to Paris ; 
and he then not only without hesitation put his entire veto upon the 
match, but, in an interview with Madame La Fleur herself, stated in the 
most positive terms his intention of substituting his second son in 
George’s place, if he should marry without consent. Madame La 
Fleur had too much pride, and unhappily too much experience of. a 
parent’s implacability upon that point, not at once to forbid the 
continuance of George's suit. The latter reflection, indeed, became now 
doubly bitter ; since, if her own father had not withdrawn from her that 
independence to which she was entitled, she might have removed the 
obstacles to her daughter’s happiness; for Sir George frankly con- 
fessed that her poverty was the only, but inseparable bar to the union, ‘ I 
could explain to you,” said Down, ‘‘ the course of this obstinate resolve,” 
which was connected with the recovery of some property, of which he 
considered himself to have been wrongfully deprived by a will—the 
necessary sum for the repurchase of which he was determined should 
be a condition of his son’s marriage. This project has become such a 
morbid feature in Sir George’s mind—has been so long incorporated 
with all his ideas and schemes, that I despair of any change in his re- 
solution.” , 

You may easily imagine the distress of the hitherto comparatively 
happy party, when Madame La Fleur was obliged to put an end to Sir 
George's visits; and the only meetings that ever took place (for in this 
Erminie did encroach upon strict filial obedience) was by the conni- 
vance and in,the presence of the old and confidential female servant, 
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Things went on in this way until the time of Madame La Fleur’s 
death— 

“ Death!” said I. 

“ Yes,” he replied ; “ it is little more than a week since Madame La 
Fleur was buried.” 

My previous surmises were then just and I held up my hand as a 
stop to Down's narration. The whole rushed upon my mind—the scene 
I had witnessed at Pére la Chaise—the poor girl’s forlorn situation— 
‘* | know the rest,” said I: ‘‘ Oh, what a world is this!” and, wishing 
him good evening, hurried home to the hotel. 


(To be continued.) 
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MAJOR GAHAGAN’S HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES.* 
Cuar. IV. 


FAMINE IN THE GARRISON. 


Tnvus my dangers for the night being overcome, I hastened with m 
precious box into my own apartment, which communicated wit 
another, where I had left my prisoner, with a guard to report if he 
should recover, and to prevent his escape. My servant, Ghorumsaug, 
was one of the guard. I called him and the fellow came, looking very 
much confused and frightened, as it seemed, at my appearance. 

* Why Ghorumsaug, said I, what makes thee look so pale, fellow ? 
(He was as white as a sheet.) It is thy master, dost thou not remember 
him? The man had seen me dress myself in the Pitan’s clothes, but 
was not present when I had blacked my face and beard in the manner 
I have described. 

“O Bramah,Vishnoo, and Mahomet!” cried the faithful fellow, “and 
do I see my dear master disguised in this way? For heaven's sake let me 
rid you of this odious black paint, for what will the ladies say in the 
ball-room, if the beautiful Feringhee should appear amongst them 
with his roses turned into coal ?” 

I am still one of the finest men in Europe, and at the time of which 
I write, when only two-and-twenty, I confess I was a little vain of my 

rsonal appearance, and not very willing to appear before my dear 

linda disguised like a blackamoor. I allowed Ghorumsaug to divest 
me of the heathenish armour and habiliments which I wore; and 
having, with a world of scrubbing and trouble, divested my face and 
beard of their black tinge, I put on my own becoming uniform, and 
hastened to wait on the ladies—hastened I say—although delayed 
would have been the better word, for the operation of bleaching lasted 
at least two hours. 


** How is the prisoner? Ghorumsaug,” said I, before leaving my 
apartment. 





* Continued from No. cexvi., page 552. 
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‘‘ He has recovered from the blow which the Lion dealt him: two 
men and myself watch over him: and Macgillicuddy Sahib (the second 
in command), has just been the rounds, and has seen that all was 
secure,” 

I bade Ghorumsaug help me to put away my chest of treasure (my 
exultation in taking it was so great, that I could not help informing 
him of its contents); and this done I despatched him to his post near 
the prisoner, while I prepared to sally forth and pay my a to the 
fair creatures under my protection. What good after all have 1 dune ? 
thought I to myself, ‘in this expedition which I had so rashly under- 
taken? I had seen the renowned Holkar, I had been in the heart of his 
— ; [ knew the disposition of his troops ; that there were eleven thou- 
sand of them, and that he only waited for his guns, to make a regular 
attack on the fort. I had seen Puttee Rooge; I had robbed her (I say 
robbed her, and I don’t care what the reader, or any other man, may 
think of the act) of a deal box, containing jewels to the amount of 
three miilions sterling, the property of herself and husband. 

Three millions in money and jewels ! And what the deuce were money 
and jewels to me or to my poor garrison? Could my adorable Miss 
Bulcher eat a fricassee of diamonds, or, Cleopatra-like, melt down 
pearls to her tea? Could J, careless as I am about food, with a sto- 
mach that would digest any thing—(once in Spain ‘I ate the leg of a 
horse, during a famine, and was so eager to swallow this morsel that I 
bolted the shoe, as well as the hoof, and never felt the slightest incon- 
venience from either)—could I, I say, expect to live long and well 
upon a ragout of rupees, or a dish of stewed emeralds and rubies ? 
With all the wealth of Croesus before me I felt melancholy ; and would 
have paid cheerfully, its weight in carats, for a good honest round of 
boiled beef. Wealth, wealth, what art thou? What is gold ?—~Soft 
metal. What are diamonds ?—Shining tinsel, The great wealth-winners, 
the only fame-achievers, the sole objects worthy of a soldier's consi- 
deration, are beefsteaks, gunpowder, and cold*iron. 

The two latter means of competency we possessed ; I had in my own 
apartments a small store of gunpowder (keeping it under my own bed, 
with a candle burning for fear of accidents); I had 12 pieces of artil- 
lery (4 long 48’s and 4 carronades, 5 howitzers, and a long brass 
mortar, for grape, which I had taken myself at the battle of Assye), 
and muskets for ten times my force. My garrison, as I have told the 
reader in a previous number, consisted of 40 men, two chaplains and a 
surgeon : add to these my guests, 83 in number, of whom nine only 
were gentlemen (in tights, powder, pigtails, and silk stockings, who had 
come out merely for a dance, and found themselves in for a siege). 
Such were our numbers; 

Troops and artillerymen 40 
Sages: « 0 + 6 74 
Other noncombatants . 11 
MAJOR G. 0’G. GAHAGAN 1000 


1125 
I count myself for a thousand, for so I was regularly rated in 


the army: with this great benefit to it, that I only consumed as much 
as anordinary mortal. We were then, as far as the victuals went, 126 
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mouths; as combatants we numbered 1040 gallant men, with 12 guns. 
and a fort, against Holkar and his 12,000. No such alarming odds, if— 

If !—ay, there was the rub—if we had shot, as well as, powder,, for 
our guns; if we had not only men but meat, Of the former commo- 
dity we had only three rounds for each piece. Of the latter, upon my 
sacred honour, to feed 126 souls, we had but : 

Two drumsticks of fowls, and a bone of ham, 

Fourteen bottles of ginger-beer. 

Of soda-water, four do. do. 

Two bottles fine Spanish olives. : 

Raspberry cream—the remainder of two dishes. 

Seven macaroons lying in the puddle of a demolished trifle, 

Half a drum of best Turkey figs. 

Some bits of broken bread ; two Dutch cheeses (whole); the crust 
of an old Stilton ; and about aa ounce of almonds and raisins. 

Three ham-sandwiches, and a pot of currant jelly, and 197 bottles 
of brandy, rum, madeira, pale ale (my private stock); a couple of 
hard eggs for a salad, and a flask of Florence oil. 

This was the provision for the whole garrison !—The men after supper 
had seized upon the relics of the repast, as they were carried off from 
the table; and these were the miserable remnants I found and counted 
on my return: taking good care to lock the door of the supper-room, 
and treasure what little sustenance still remained in it, 

When I appeared in the saloon—now lighted up by the morning sun, 
I not only caused a sensation myself, but felt one in my own bosom, 
which was of the most painful description. O my reader! may you never 
behold such a sight as that which presented itself:—eighty-three men 
and women in ball dresses: the former with their lank powdered locks 
streaming over their faces; the latter with faded flowers, uncurled wigs, 
smudged rouge, blear eyes, draggling feathers, rumpled satins—each 
more desperately melancholy and hideous than the other—each except 
my beloved Belinda Bulcher: whose raven ringlets never having been 
in curl, could of course never go out of curl; whose cheek, pale as. the 
lily, could, as it may naturally be supposed, grow no paler ; whose neck 
and beauteous arms dazzling as alabaster, needed no pearl-powder, and 
therefore, as I need not state, did not suffer because the pearl-powder 
had come off. Joy (deft link-boy!) lit his lamps in each of her eyes 
as l entered. As if I had been her sun, her spring, lo! blushing roses 
mantied in her cheek! Seventy-three ladies as I entered, opened their 
fire upon me, and stunned me with cross-questions, regarding my 
adventures in the camp—she, as she saw me, gave a faint scream (the 
sweetest, sure, that ever gurgled through the throat of a woman !)—then 
started up—then made as if she would sit down—then moved back- 
wards—then tottered forwards—then tumbled into my—Psha! why 
recall,—why attempt to describe that delicious—that passionate greet- 
ing of two young hearts? What was the surrounding crowd to us? 
What cared we for the sneers of the men, the titters of the jealous 
women, the shrill ‘‘ upon my word” of the elder Miss Bulcher, and 
the loud expostulations of Belinda’s mamma ?—the brave girl loved. me, 
and wept in my arms: ‘‘Goliah! my Goliah!” said she, ‘* my. brave, 
my beautiful, ‘how art returned, and hope comes back with thee.—Qh, 
who can tell the anguish of my soul, during this dreadful, dreadful 
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night !”"——Other similar ejaculations of love and joy she uttered; and 

if I’ had perilled life in her service, if I did believe that hope of escape 

there Was none, so exquisite was the moment of our meeting, that I 

forgot all else in this overwhelming joy! 
moon * « & 

[The major’s description of this meeting, which lasted at the very 
most not ten seconds, occupies thirteen pages of writing. We 
have been compelled to dock off twelve-and-a-half; for the whole 
passage, though highly creditable to his feelings, might ‘possibly be 
tedious to the reader. | 

+ a + - * 

As I said, the ladies and gentlemen were inclined to sneer, and were 
giggling audibly. I led the dear girl to a chair, and, scowling round 
with a tremendous fierceness, which those who know me know I can 
sometimes put on, I shouted out, “ Heark ye! men and women—I am 
this lady’s truest knight—her husband I hope one day to be. I am 
commander, too, in this fort—the enemy is without it ; another word of 
mockery—another glance of scorn—and, by Heaven, I will hurl every 
man and woman from the battlements, a prey to the ruffianly Holkar !” 
This quieted them. I am a man of my word, and none of them stirred 
or looked disrespectfully from that moment. 

It was now my turn to make them look foolish. Mrs. Vandegobble- 
schroy (whose unfailing ra ate is pretty well known to every person 
who has been in India) cried, ‘* Well, Captain Gahagan, your ball has 
been so pleasant, and the supper was despatched so lon ago, that 
myself and the ladies would be very glad of a little breakfast.” And 
Mrs. Van giggled as if she had made a very witty and reasonable 
speech. ‘Oh! breakfast, breakfast by all means,” said the rest; ‘ we 
really are dying for a warm cup of tea.” 

‘* Ts it bohay tay or souchong tay that you’d like, ladies?” says I. 

‘¢ Nonsense, you silly man; any tea yoy like,” said fat Mrs. Van. 

‘“¢ What do you say, then, to some prime GuNrowpeR?” Of course 
they said it was the very thing. 

*¢ And do you like hot rowls or cowld—muffins or crumpets—fresh 
butter or salt? And you, gentlemen, what do you say to some ilegant 
divvied-kidneys for yourselves, and just a trifle of grilled turkeys, and 
a couple of hundthred new-laid eggs for the ladies ?” 

“Pooh, pooh! be it as you will, my dear fellow,” answered they 
all. 

‘« But stop,” saysI. ‘‘ O ladies, O ladies; O gentlemen, gentlemen, 
that you should ever have come to the quarters of Goliah Gahagan, and 
he been without —” 

“What?” said they, in a breath. 

“« Alas! alas! I have not got a single stick of chocolate in the whole 
house.” 

“* Well, well, we can do without it.” 

“Or a single pound of coffee.” 

“ Never mind; let that pass too.” (Mrs. Van and the rest were be- 
ginning to look alarmed.) ' 

“And about the kidneys—now I remember, the black divvles out- 
side the fort have seized upon all the sheep; and how are we to have 
kidneys without them?” (Here there was a slight o—o—o !) , 
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“ And, with regard to the milk and crame, it may be remarked that 
the cows are likewise in pawn, and not a single drop can be had for 
money or love: but we can beat up eggs, you know, in the tay, which 
will be just as good.” 

« Oh, just as good.” 

Only the divvle’s in the luck, there’s not a fresh egg to be had— 
no, nor a fresh chicken,” continued I, ‘nor a stale one either; nora 
tayspoonful of souchong, nor a thimbleful of bohay ; nor the laste taste 
in like of butter, salt or fresh; nor hot rowls or cowld !” 

‘(In the name of Heaven!” said Mrs. Van, growing very pale, 
‘« what is there, then ?” 

« Ladies and gentlemen, I'll tell you what there is, now,” shouted I. 
“ There's 

Two drumsticks of fowls, and a bone of ham. 

Fourteen bottles of ginger-beer,” &c. &c. &c. 
And I went through the whole list of eatables as before, ending with the 
ham-sandwiches and the pot of jelly. 

“Law! Mr. Gahagan,” said Mrs. Colonel Vandegobbleschroy, “ give 
me the ham-sandwiches—I must manage to breakfast off them.”’ 

And you should have heard the pretty to-do there was at this modest 
proposition! Of course I did not accede to it—why should 1? I was 
the commander of the fort, and intended to keep these three very 
sandwiches for the use of myself and my dear Belinda. ‘ Ladies,” 
said I, ‘‘ there are in this fort one hundred and twenty-six souls, and 
this is all the food which is to last us during the siege. Meat there is 
none—of drink there is a tolerable quantity; and, at one o’clock punc- 
tually, a glass of wine and one olive shall be served out to each 
woman : the men will receive two glasses, and an olive and a fig—and 
this must be your food during the siege. Lord Lake cannot be absent 
more than three days; and, if he be, why still there is a chance—why 
do I say a chance ?—a certainty of escaping from the hands of these 
ruffians.” 

“Oh, name it, name it, dear Captain Gahagan !” screeched the whole 
covey at a breath. 

«It lies,” answered I, “in the powder magazine. I will blow this 
fort, and all it contains, to atoms, ere it becomes the prey of Holkar.” 

The women, at this, raised a squeel that might have been heard in 
Holka’s camp, and fainted in different directions ; but my dear Belinda 
whispered in my ear, ‘ Well done, thou noble knight! bravely said, my 
heart’s Goliah!” I felt I was right: I could have blown her up twenty 
times for the luxury of that single moment! ‘ And now, ladies,” said 
I, “I must leave you. The two chaplains will remain with you to ad- 
minister professional consolation—the other gentlemen will follow me 
up stairs to the ramparts, where I shall find plenty of work for them.” 


Cuap. V. 
THE ESCAPE. 


Loru as they were, these gentlemen had nothing for it but to obey, 
and they accordingly followed me to the ramparts where I proceeded to 
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review my men. The fort, in my absence, had been left in command 
of Lieutenant Macgillicuddy, a countryman of my own (with whom as 
may be seen in an early chapter of my memoirs, I had an affair of 
honour); and the prisoner Bobbach Bikneder, whom I had only 
stunned, never wishing to kill him, had been left in charge of that 
officer. Three of the garrison (one of them a man of the Ahmednuggar 
Irregulars, my own body-servant, Ghorumsaug above named) were 
appointed to watch the captive by turns, and never leave him out of 
their sight. The lieutenant was instructed to look to them and to their 
risoner, and as Bobbachy was severely injured by the blow which I 
had given him, and was moreover bound hand and foot, and gagged 
smartly with cords, I considered myself sure of his person, 

Macgillicuddy did not make his appearance when I reviewed my 
little force, and the three havildars were likewise absent—this did not 
surprise me, as I had told them not to leave their prisoner; but, desirous 
to speak with the lieutenant, I despatched a messenger to him, and 
ordered him to appear immediately, 

The messenger came back—he was looking ghastly pale: he whis- 

red some information into my ear, which instantly caused me to 

asten to the apartments, where [ had caused Bobbachy Bahawder to 
be confined. 

The men had fled !—Bobbachy had fled; and in his place, fancy 
my astonishment when I found —with a rope, cutting his naturally wide 
mouth almost into his ears—with a dreadful sabre-cut across his fore- 
head—with his legs tied over his head, and his arms tied between his 
legs—my unhappy, my attached friend—Mortimer Macgillicuddy ! 

He had been in this position for about three hours—it was the very 
position in which I had caused Bobbachy Bahawder to be placed—an 
attitude uncomfortable it is true, but one which renders escape impos- 
sible, unless treason aid the prisoner, 

I restored the lieutenant to his natural erect position: I poured half- 
a-bottle of whiskey down the immensely enlarged orifice of his mouth, 
and when he had been released, he informed me of the circumstances 
that had taken place. “iss 

Fool that I was! Idiot!—upon my return to the fort, to have 
been anxious about my personal appearance, and to have spent a 
couple of hours, in removing the artificial blackening from my beard 
and complexion, instead of going to examine my prisoner; when his 
escape would have been prevented—O foppery, foppery !—it was that 
cursed love of personal appearance, which had led me to forget 
my duty to my general, my country, my monarch, and my own 
honour ! 

Thus it was that the escape took place. My own fellow of the Irre- 
gulars, whom I had summoned to dress me, performed the operation to 
my satisfaction, invested me with the elegant uniform of my corps, and 
removed the Pitan’s disguise which I had taken from the back of the 
oases Bobbachy Bahawder. What did the rogue do next ?— Why, 

e carried back the dress to the Bobbachy—he put it, once more, 
on its right owner, he and his infernal black companions (who had 
been so won over by the Bobbachy, with promises of enormous re- 
ward), Magillicuddy who was going the rounds, and then 
marched with the Indian coolly up to the outer gate, and gave the 
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word. The sentinel thinking it was myself, who had first come in, and 
was as likely to go out again (indeed, ay rascally black valet said, that 
Gahagan Saib was about to go out with him and his two companions to 
reconnoitre)—opened the gates and off they went ! 

This accounted for the confusion of my valet when I entered !— 
and for the scoundrel’s speech, that the lieutenant had just been the 
rounds ;—he had, poor fellow, and had been seized and ~bound in this 
cruel way. The three men with their liberated prisoner, had just been 
on the point of escape, when my arrival disconcerted them: I had 
changed the guard at the gate (whom they had won over likewise) ; and 
yet, although they had overcome poor Mac, and although they were 
ready for the start, they had positively no means for effecting their 
escape, until I was ass enough to put means in theirway. Fool! fool! 
thrice besotted fool that I was, to think of my own silly person when I 
should have been occupied solely with my public duty. 

From Macgillicuddy’s incoherent accounts, as he was gasping from the 
effects of the gag, and the whiskey he had taken to revive him, and 
from my own subsequent observations, I learned this sad story. A sud- 
den and painful thought struck me—my precious box !—I rushed back, 
I found that box—I have it still—opening it, there where I had left 
ingots, sacks of bright tomauns, kopeks 5 | rupees, strings of diamonds 
as big as duck's-eggs, rubies as red as the lips of my Belinda, countless 
strings of pearls, amethysts, emeralds, piles upon piles of bank notes— 
I found—a piece of paper! with a few lines in the Sanscrit language, 
which are thus, word for word, translated : 


EPIGRAM 
(On disappointing a certain Major ). 


The conquering lion return’d with his prey, 
And safe in his cavern he set it. 

The sly little fox stole the booty away ; 
And, as he escaped, to the lion did say, 

* Aha, don’t you wish you may get it ?” 


Confusion! Oh, how my blood boiled as I read these cutting lines. 
I stamped ,—-I swore,—I don’t know to what insane lengths my rage 
might have carried me, had not at this moment a soldier rushed in, 


” 


screaming ‘The enemy, the enemy! 


Cuap. VI. 
THE CAPTIVE. 


__ Tr was high time, indeed, that I should make my appearance. Wav- 
ing my sword with one hand, and seizing my telescope with the other, 
I at once frightened and examined the enemy. Well they knew when 
they saw that flamingo-plume floating in the breeze—that awful figure 
standing in the breach—that waving war-sword sparkling in the sky— 
well, I aay they knew the name of the humble individual who owned 
the sword, the plume, and the figure. The infantry were mustered 
in front, the cavalry behind, The flags were flying, the drums, 
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gongs, tambarines, vicloncellos, and other instruments of eastern 
music, raised in the air a strange barbaric melody; the officers (yata- 
bals), mounted on white dromedaries, were seen galloping to and fro, 
CORTE to the advancing hosts the orders of Holkar. 
ou see that two sides of the fort of Futtyghur (rising as it does on 
a rock that is almost perpendicular), are defended by the Burrum- 
pooter river, two hundred feet deep at this point, and a thousand yards 
wide, so that I had no fear about them attacking me in that quarter. 
My guns therefore (with their six and thirty miserable charges of shot), 
were dragged round to the point at which Fesucsived Holkay, would, be 
most likely to attack me. I was in a situation that I did not dare to 
fire, except at such times as I could kill a hundred men, by a single dis- 
charge of a cannon; so the attacking party marched and marched, 
very strongly, about a mile and a half off, the elephants marching 
akon receiving the slightest igs, from us, until they had come to 
within four hundred yards of our walls (the rogues knew all the secrets 
of our weakness, through the betrayal of the dastardly Ghorumsaug, 
or they never would have ventured so near). At that distance—it was about 
the spot where the Futtyghur hill began gradually to rise—the invading 
force stopped ; the elephants drew up in a line, at right angles with our 
wall (the fools! they thought they should expose themselves too much by 
taking a position parallel to it!), the cavalry halted too, and—after the 
deuce’s own flourish of trumpets, and banging of gongs to be sure— 
somebody, in a flame-coloured satin dress, with an immense jewel 
blazing in his pugree (that looked through my telescope like a small 
but very bright planet), got up from the back of one of the very biggest 
elephants, and began a speech. 
The elephants were, as I said, in a line formed with admirable preci- 
sion, about three hundred of them. The following little diagram will 


explain matters : Gt 





: Si F 

E is the line of elephants. F is the wall of the fort. G,a gun 
in the fort. Now the reader will see what I did. 

The elephants were standing, their trunks waggling to and fro 

gracefully before them; and IJ, with superhuman skill and activity, 


brought the gun G (a devilish long brass gun) to bear upon them. 
I pointed it myself; bang it went, and what was the consequence ? 


Why this :— 
ia fibieaeseebonne Te Te 10 he G 
——. ° F 


E 





F is the fort as before. Gis the gun as before. E the elephants as we 
have previously seen them. What then is x? x is the line taken by 
the ball fired from G, which took off one hundred and thirty-four ele- 
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phants’ trunks, and only spent itself in the tusk of avery old animal, 
that stood the hundred and thirty-fifth ! 

I say, that such a shot was never fired before or since—that a gun 
was never pointed in such away. Suppose I had been a common man, 
and contented myself with firing bang at the head of the first animal ¢ 
An ass would have done it, and prided himself had he hit his mark— 
and what would have been the consequence? Why, that the ball 
might have killed two elephants, and wounded a third; but here, pro- 
bably, it would have stopped, and done no further mischief. The 
trunk was the place at which to aim; there are no bones there; and 
away, consequently, went the bullet, shearing, as I have said, through 
one hundred and thirty-five probosces. Heavens! what a howl there 
was, when the shot took effect! What a sudden stoppage of Holkar’s 
speech! What a hideous snorting of elephants! What a rush back- 
wards was made by the whole army, as if some demon was pursuing 
them! 

Away they went. No sooner did I see them in full retreat, than, 
rushing forward myself, I shouted to my men, ‘‘ My friends, yonder lies 
your dinner !” e flung open the gates—we tore down to the spot 
where the elephants had fallen; seven of them were killed; and of 
those that escaped to die of their hideous wounds elsewhere, most had 
left their tusks behind them. A great quantity of them we seized; 
and I myself, cutting up with my cimeter a couple of the fallen 
animals, as a butcher would a calf, motioned to the man to take the 
pieces back to the fort, where barbacued elephant was served round for 
dinner, instead of the miserable allowance of an olive and a glass of 
wine, which I had promised to my female friends, in my speech to 
them. The animal reserved for the ladies was a young white one— 
the fattest and tenderest I ever ate in my life: they are very fair eating, 
but the flesh has an India-rubber flavour, which, until one is accustomed 
to it, is unpalatable. 

It was well that I had obtained this supply, for, during my absence 
on the works, Mrs. Vandegobbleschroy and one or two others, had 
forced their way into the supper-room, and devoured every morse. of 
the garrison-larder, with the exception of the cheeses, the olives, and 
the wine, which was locked up in my own apartment, before which stood 
a sentinel, Disgusting Mrs. Van! when I heard of her gluttony, I had 
almost a mind to eat her. However, we made a very comfortable dinner 
off the barbacued steaks, and when every body had done, had the com- 
fort of knowing that there was enough for one meal more. 

The next day, as I expected, the enemy attacked us in great force, 
attempting to escalade the fort; but by the help of my guns, and my 

sword, by the distinguished bravery of Lieutenant Macgillicuddy 
and the rest of the garrison, we beat this attack off completely, the 
enemy sustaining a loss of seven hundred men. We were victorious ; 
but when another attack was made, what were we todo? We had still 
a little powder left, but had fired off all the shot, stones, iron bars, &c. 
in the garrison! On this day, too, we devoured the last morsel of our 
food. I shall never forget Mrs. Macgillicuddy’s despairing look, as I 
saw her sitting alone, attempting to make some impression on the little 
white elephant’s roasted tail. 

The third day the attack was repeated. The resources of genius are 
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never at an end—yesterday, I had no ammunition; to-day I had dis- 
covered charges sufficient for two guns, and two swivels which were 
much longer, but had bores of about blunderbuss size, 

This time, my friend Loll Mahommed, who had received, as the reader 
may remember, such a bastinadoing for my sake, headed the attack. 
The poor wretch could not walk, but he was carried in an open palanquin, 
and came on waving his sword and cursing horribly in his indoostan 
jargon. . Behind him came troops of matchlock men, who picked off 
every one of our men who showed their noses above the ramparts, and 
a great host of blackamoors with scaling ladders, bundles to fill the ditch, 
fascines, gabions, culverins, demilunes, counterscarps, and al) the other 
appurtenances of offensive war. 

On they came—my guns and men were ready for them. You will 
ask how my pieces were loaded? J answer, that though my garrisons 
were without food, I knew my duty as an officer, and had put the two 
Dutch cheeses into the two guns, and had crammed the contents of a 
bottle of olives into each swivel. 

They advanced—whish! went one of the Dutch chesses—bang ! went 
the other.—Alas! they did little execution. In their first contact with 
an opposing body, they certainly floored it; but they became at once 
like so much Welsh-rabbit, and did no execution beyond the man 
whom they struck down. 

“« Hogree, pogree, wongree-fum !”’ (praise to Allah, and the forty-nine 
imaums !) shouted out the ferocious Loll Mahommed, when he saw the 
failure of my shot. ‘“‘ Onward, sons of the Prophet! the infidel has no 
more ammunition—a hundred thousand lakhs of rupees to the man 
who brings me Gahagan’s head !” 

His men set up a shout, and rushed forward—he, to do him jusiice, 
was at the very head, urging on his own palanquin-bearers, and poking 
them with the tip of his cimeter. They came panting up the hill: I 
was black with rage, but it was the cold concentrated rage of despair. 
‘* Macgillicuddy,” said I, calling that faithful officer, “you know 
where the barrels of powder are ?’"—He did. ‘‘ You know the use to 
make of them ?”—He did. He grasped my hand. ‘ Goliah,” said he, 
‘farewell! I swear that the fort shall We in atoms, as soon as yonder 
unbelievers have carried it.—Oh, my poor mother !"’ added the gallant 
youth, as sighing, yet fearless, he retired to his post. 

I gave one thought to my blessed, my beautiful Belinda, and then 
stepping into the front, took down one of the swivels;—a shower 
of matchlock-balls came whizzing round my head. I did not heed 
them, 

I took the swivel, and aimed coolly. Loll Mahommed, his palanquin, 
and his men, were now not above two hundred yards trom the fort. 
Loll was straight before me, gesticulating and shouting to his men. I 
fired—bang !!! 

I aimed so true, that one hundred and seventeen best Spanish olives 
were lodged in a lump in the face of the unhappy Loll Mahommed. 
The wretch, uttering a yell the most hideous and unearthly I gver heard, 
fell back dead—the frightened bearers flung down the palanquin and 
ran—the whole host ran as one man—their screams might be heard for 
leagues, ‘‘ Tomasha, tomasha,” they cried, “ it is enchantment!” Away 
they fled, and the victory a third _ was ours. Soon as the fight 
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was done, I flew back to my Belinda ~ we had eaten nothing for 
twenty-four hours, but I forgot hunger in the thought of once more 
beholding her ! | 

The sweet soul turned towards me with a sickly smile as I entered, 
and almost fainted in my arms ; but, alas! it was not love which caused 
in her bosom an emotion so strong—it was hunger! “ Oh! my Go- 
liah,” whispered she, “for three days I have not tasted food—I could 
not eat that horrid elephant yesterday; but now—oh! heaven!” She 
could say no more, but suuk almost lifeless on my shoulder. I admi- 
nistered to her a trifling dram of rum, which revived her for a moment, 
and then rushed down stairs, determined that if it were a piece of my 
own leg, she should still have something to satisfy her hunger. 
Luckily, I remembered that three or four elephants were still lying 
in the field, having been killed by us in the first action, two days be- 
fore. Necessity, thought 1, has no law; my adorable girl must eat 
oye. until she can get something better. 

rushed into the court where the men were, for the most part, as- 
sembled. ‘* Men,” said I, ‘ our larder is empty ; we must fill it as we 
did the day before yesterday; who will follow Gahagan on a foraging 
party?” I expected that, as on former occasion, every man would offer 
to accompany me. 

To my astonishment, not a soul moved—a murmur arose among 
the troops; and at last, one of the oldest and bravest came forward. 

“Captain,” he said, “it is of no use; we cannot feed upon ele- 
phants for ever ; we have not a grain of powder left, and must give up 
the fort when the attack is made to-morrow. We may as well be pri- 
soners now as then, and we won't go elephant-hunting any more.” 

** Ruffian!” I said, ‘“‘ he who first talks of surrender, dies! and I 
cut him down. Is there any one else who wishes to speak ¢” 

No one stirred. 

** Cowards! miserable cowards!” shouted 1; ‘‘ what, you dare not 
move for fear of death, at the hands of those wretches who even now 
fled before your arms—what, do I say your arms !—before mine !—alone 
1 did it; and as alone I routed the foe, alone I will victual the fortress ! 
Ho! open the gate !’’ 

I rushed out, not a single man would follow. The bodies of the ele- 
phants that we had killed still lay on the ground, where they had fallen 
about four hundred yards from the fort. I descended calmly the hill, 
a very steep one, od coming to the spot, took my pick of the animals, 
choosing a tolerably small and plump one, of about thirteen feet 
high, which the vultures had respected. I threw this animal over my 
shoulders, and made for the fort. 

As I marched up the acclivity, whizz—piff—whirr !! came the balls 
over my head ; and pitter-patter, pitter-patter! they fell on the body of 
the elephant like drops of rain. The enemy were behind me; I knew 
it, and quickened my pace. I heard the gallop of their horse; they 
came nearer, nearer; [| was within a hundred yards of the fort— 
seventy—fifty! 1 strained every nerve; I panted with the super- 
human exertion—I ran—could a man run very fast with such a tremen- 
dous weight on his shoulders ? 

Up came the enemy ; fifty horsemen were shouting and screaming at 
my tail. Oh, heaven! five yards more—one moment—and I am 
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saved !—It is done—I strain the last strain—I make the last step—I fling 

forward my ree burden into the gate opened wide to receive me and 

it, and—lI fall! The gate thunders to, and I am left on the outside ! 

Fifty knives are gleaming before my bloodshot eyes—fifty black hands 

are ‘at my throat, when a voice exclaims, ‘* Stop !—kill him not, it is 

Guyputi!” A film came over my eyes—exhausted nature would bear 
* * 


no more. ad ad 


Cuap. VII. 
SURPRISE OF FUTTYGHUR. , 


Wuen I awoke from the trance into which I had fallen, I found my- 
self in a bath, surrounded by innumerable black faces; and a Hindoo 
pothukoor (whence our word apothecary), feeling my pulse, and look- 
ing at me with an air of sagacity. 

‘Where am I?” I exclaimed, looking round and examining the 
strange faces, and the strange apartment which met my view. ‘ Bek- 
husm !" said the apothecary. ‘ Silence!” Gahagan Sab is in the hands 
of those who know his valour, and will save his life.”’ 

‘* Know my valour, slave? Of course you do,” said I; * but the 
fort—the garrison—the elephant—Belinda, my love—my darling— 
Macgillicuddy—the scoundrelly mutineers—the dealbo—” * * * 

I could say no more; the painful recollections pressed so heavily upon 
my poor shattered mind and frame, that both failed once more. I 
fainted again, and I know not how long I lay insensible. 

Again, however, I came to my senses; the poothukoor applied res- 
toratives, and after a slumber of some hours, I woke much refreshed. 
I had no wound; my repeated swoons had been brought on (as indeed 
well they might) by my gigantic efforts in carrying the elephant uP a 
steep hill a quarter of a mile in length. Walking, the task is bad 
enough, but running, it is the deuce; and I would recommend any of 
my readers who may be disposed to try and carry a dead elephant, 
never, on any account, to goa pace of more than five miles an hour. 

Scarcely was I awake, when I heard the clash of arms at my door 
(plainly indicating that sentinels were posted there), and a single old 
gentleman, richly habited, entered the room. Did my eyes deceive 
me? I had ienaly seen him before. No—yes—no—yes—it was he— 
the snowy white beard, the mild eyes, the nose flattened to a jelly, and 
level with the rest of the venerable face, proclaimed him at once to be— 
Saadut Allee Beg Bimbukchee, Holkar’s prime vizier, whose nose, as 
the reader may recollect, his highness had flattened with his kaleawn, 
during my interview with him in the Pitan’s disguise.—I now knew my 
fate but too well—I was in the hands of Holkar. 

Saadut Allee Beg Bimbukchee slowly advanced towards me, and with 
a mild air of benevolence, which distinguished that excellent man (he was 
torn to pieces by wild horses the year after, on account of a difference 
with Holkar), he came to my bedside, and taking gently my hand, said, 
Life and death, my son, are not ours. Strength is eceitful, valour 
is unavailing, fame is only wind—the nightingale sings of the rose all night 
—where is the rose in the morning ? Booch, booch ! it is withered by a 
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frost. The rose makes remarks regarding the nightingale, and where 
is that delightful song-bird? Pena-bekhoda, he is netted, plucked, 
spitted, and roasted! Who knows how misfortune comes? It has 
come to Gahagan Gujputi!” 

It is well,” said 1, stoutly,and in the Malay language. ‘‘Ga- 
hagan Gujputi will bear it like a man,” 

‘* No doubt—like a wise man and a brave one; but there is no lane 
so long to which there is not a turning, no night so black to which there 
comes not a morning. Icy winter is followed by merry spring time— 
grief is olten succeeded by joy.” 

‘‘ Interpret, oh riddler!” said I; ‘‘Gahagan Khan is no reader of 
puzzles—no prating Mollah. Gujputi loves not words, but swords.” 

** Listen then, oh, Gujputi; you are in Holkar’s power.” 

‘* | know it.” 

** You will die by the most horrible tortures to-morrow morning 2” 

‘* | dare say.” 

** They will tear your teeth from your jaws, your nails from your 
fingers, and your eyes from your head.” 

** Very possibly.” 

‘« They will flay you alive, and then burn you.” 

‘* Well; they can’t do any more.” 

** They will seize upon every man and woman in yonder fort’—it was 
not then taken !—*‘ and repeat upon them the same tortures.” 

‘‘ Ha! Belinda! Speak—how can all this be avoided ?” 

-* Listen. Gahagan loves the moon-face, called Belinda.” 

‘* He does, Vizier, to distraction.” 

‘* Of what rank is he in the Koompani’s army 2?” 

** A captain,” 

‘* A miserable captain—oh, shame! Of what creed is he ?” 

** 1 am an Irishman, and a Catholic.” 

‘* But he has not been very particular about his religious duties ?” 

‘* Alas, no.” 

‘“* He has not been to his mosque for these twelve years ?” 

‘* "Tis too true,” 

‘“* Hearken now, Gahagan Khan. His Highness Prince Holkar has 
sent me to thee. You shall have the moon-face for your wife—your 
second wife, that is ;—the first shall be the incomparable Puttee Rooge, 
who loves you to madness ;—with Puttee Rooge, who is the wife, you 
shali have the wealth and rank, of Bobbachy Bahawder, of whom his 
highness intends to get rid. You shall be second in command of his 
highness’s forces. Look, here is his commission signed with the celes- 
tial seal, and attested by the sacred names of the forty-nine Imaums. 
You have but to renounce your religion, and your service, and ail these 
rewards are yours.” 

He produced a parchment, signed as he said, and gave it to me (it 
was beautifully written in Indian ink—I had it for fourteen years, but a 
awe « valet, seeing it very dirty, washed it forsooth, and washed off 
every bit of the writing)}—I took it calmly, and said, “This is a 
wneere offer; oh, Vizier, how long wilt thou give me to consider 
of it?” 


After a long parley he allowed me six hours, when I promised to give 
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him an answer, My mind, however, was made up—as soon as he was 
gone, I threw myself on the sofa and fell asleep. 


” . * ” 


. 
At the end of the six hours the Vizier came back; two a“ were 
with him; one, by his martial appearance I knew to be Hol ar, the 
other I did not recognise. It was about midnight. 

*t Have you considered ?” said the Vizier, as he came to my couch, 

‘* T have,” said I, sitting up,—lI could not stand, for my legs were tied, 
and my arms fixed in a neat pair of steel handcuffs. ‘I have,” said I, 
“ unbelieving dogs! Ihave. Do you think to pervert a christian gentle- 
man from his faith and honour? Ruffian blackamoors! tdo your worst : 
heap tortures on this body, they cannot last long—tear me to pieces—~ 
after you have torn me into a certain number of pieces, I shall not feel it 
—and if I did, if each torture could last a life—if each limb were to feel 
the agonies of a whole body, what then? I would bear all—all—ali 
—all—all—att!"—My breast heaved—my form dilated—my eye 
flashed as I spoke these words. ‘* Tyrants!” said I, “‘ Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori.” Having thus clinched the argument, I was silent, 

The venerable grand Vizier turned away, I saw a tear trickling down 
his cheeks, 

‘* What a constaacy,” said he; ‘‘oh, that such beauty and such 
bravery should be doomed so soon to quit the earth !” 

His tall companion only sneered and said, ‘‘ and Belinda—” 

‘“‘Ha!” said I; * ruffian, be still !—Heaven will protect her spotless 
innocence. Holkar, I know thee, and thou knowest me, too! Who 
with his single sword destroyed thy armies ?— Who, with his pistol, cleft 
in twain thy nose-ring ? ho slew thy generals? Who slew thy ele- 
phants? Three hundred mighty beasts went forth to battle: of these, 
{slew one hundred thirty-five !—Dog, coward, ruffian, tyrant, un- 
believer! Gahagan hates thee, spurns thee, spits on thee!” 

Holkar, as I made these uncomplimentary remarks, gave a scream of 
rage, and, drawing his cimeter, rushed on to despatch me at once (it was 
the very thing I wished for), when the third person sprang forward, and 
seizing his arm, cried— mite 

‘‘Papa! oh, save him!” It was Puttee Rooge! ‘* Remember,” 
continued she, “his misfortunes—remember, oh, remember my— 
love !’—and here she blushed, and putting one finger into her mouth 
and hanging down her head, looked the very picture of modest affection. 

Holkar sulkily sheathed his cimeter, and muttered, ‘Tis better as it 
is; had I killed him now, I had spared him the torture. None of this 
shameless fooling, Puttee Rooge,” continued the tyrant, dragging her 
away. ‘‘ Captain Gahagan dies three hours from hence” —Puttee Rooge 
gave one scream and fainted—her father and the Vizier carried her off 
between them; nor was I loath to part with her, for, with all her love, 
she was as ugly as the deuce. 

They were gone—my fate was decided. I had but three hours more 
of life: so I flung myself again on the sofa, and fell profoundly asleep. 
As it may happen to any of my readers to be in the same situation, and 
to be hanged themselves, let me earnestly entreat them to adopt this 
plan of going to sleep, which I for my part have repeatedly found to 
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be successful.—It saves unnecessary annoyance, it passes away a great 
deal of unpleasant time, and it prepares one to meet like a man the 
coming catastrophe. * ™ ? m 

Three o'clock came; the sun was at this time making his appearance 
in the heavens, and with it came the guards, who were appointed to con- 
duct me to the torture. I woke, rose, was carried out, and was ‘set on 
the very white donkey on which Loll Mahommed was conducted through 
the camp, after he was bastinadoed. Bobbachy Bahawder rode behind 
me, restored to his rank and state ; troops of cavalry hemmed us in on all 
sides ; my ass was conducted by the common executioner: a crier went 
forward, shouting out, ‘‘ Make way for the destroyer of the faithful—he 
goes to bear the punishment of his crimes.” We came to the fatal plain : 
it was the very spot whence [ had borne away the elephant, and in full 
sight of the fort. I looked towards it. Thank Heaven! King George’s 
banner waved on it still—a crowd were gathered on the walls—the men, 
the dastards who had deserted me—and women, too. Among the latter I 
thought I distinguished one who—QOh, gods ! the thought turned me sick 
—I trembled and looked pale for the first time. 

“He trembles! he turns pale,” shouted out Bobbachy Bahawder, 
ferociously exulting over his conquered enemy. 

‘* Dog!” shouted I—(I was sitting with my head to the donkey’s tail, 
and so looked the Bobbachy full in the face)—*‘ not so pale as you 
looked, when I felled you with this arm—not so pale as your women 
looked. when I entered your harem!” Completely chop-fallen, the 
Indian ruffian was silent: at any rate, I had done for him. 

We arrived at the place of execution—a stake, a couple of feet thick 
and eight high, was driven in the grass; round the stake, about seven 
feet from the ground, was an iron ring, to which were attached two fet- 
ters; in these my wrists were placed—two or three executioners stood 
near with strange-looking instruments: others were blowing at a fire, 
over which was a caldron, and in the embers were stuck other prongs 
and instruments of iron. 

The crier came forward and read my sentence. It was the same in 
effect as that which had been hinted to me the day previous by the 
Grand Vizier. I confess I was too agitated exactly to catch every word 
that was spoken. 

Holkar himself, on a tall dromedary, was at a little distance. The 
grand Vizier came up to me—it was his duty to stand by, and see the 
punishment performed. <« It is yet time,” said he. 

I nodded my head, but did not answer. 

The Vizier cast up to heaven a look of inexpressible anguish, and with 
a voice choking with emotion, said, ‘Executioner—do—your—duty !” 

The horrid man advanced—he whispered sulkily in the ears of the 
Grand Vizier, “ Guggly ka ghee, hum khedgerce,” said he, the oil 
does not boil yet—wait one minute.” The assistants blew, the fire 
blazed, the oil was heated. The Vizier drew a few feet aside, taking 
a large ladle full of the boiling liquid, he advanced, and—- 
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Whish! bang, bang! pop! the executioner was dead at my feet, 
shot through the head ; the ladle of scalding oil had been dashed in the 
face of the unhappy Grand Vizier, who lay on the plain howling. 
“Whish! bang! pop! Hurrah !—charge !—forwards !—cut them 
down !—no quarter !” 

I saw—yes, no, yes, no, yes !|—I saw regiment upon regiment of gal- 
loping British horsemen, riding over the ranks of the flying natives ! 
First of, the host, I recognised, oh, Heaven! my AHMEDNUGGAR 
IRREGULARS! On came the gallant line of black steeds and horse- 
men; swift, swift before them rode my officers in yellow—Glogger, 
Pappendick, and Stuffle ; their sabres gleamed in the sun, their voices 
rung in the air. ‘ D— them!” they cried, “ give it theia, boys!” 
A strength supernatural thrilled through my veins at that delicious 
music; by one tremendous effort, I wrenched the post from its founda- 
tion, five feet in the ground. I could not release my hands from the 
fetters, it is true; but, grasping the beam tightly, I sprung forward— 
with one blow, I levelled the five executioners in the midst of the fire, 
their fall upsetting the scalding oil-can; with the next, 1 swept the 
bearers of Bobbachy’s palanquin off their legs; with the third, | 
caught that chief himself in the small of the back, and sent him flying 
into the sabres of my advancing soldiers! 

The next minute, Glogger and Stuffle were in my arms, Pappendick 
leading on the Irregulars. Friend and foe in that wild chase, had swept 
far away. We were alone, I was freed from my immense bar; and ten 
minutes afterwards, when Lord Lake trotted up with his staff, he found 
me sitting on it. 

*« Look at Gahagan,” said his lordship. ‘* Gentlemen, did I not tell 
you we should be sure to find him at his post?” 

The gallant old nobleman rode on: and this was the famous naTTLe 
or FuRRUCKABAO, OF SURPRISE OF FurryGnur fought on the 17th of 


November, 1804. 


e * * * * 


About a month afterwards, the following announcement appeared in 
Boggleywollah Hurkaru, and other Indian papers: ‘‘ Married, on the 
25th of December, at Futtyghur, by the Rev. Dr. Snorter, Captain 
Goliah O’Grady Gahagan, Commanding Irregular Horse Ahmednuggar 
to Belinda, second daughter of Major-general Bulcher, C. B. His 
Excellency, the Commander-in-chief, gave away the bride; and after 
a splendid déjetiné, the happy pair set off to pass the Mango season at 
Hurrygurrybaug. Venus must recollect, however, that Mars must 
ne always be at her side. The Irregulars are nothing without their 
eader.” 

Such was the paragraph—such the event—the happiest in the exist- 


ence of 
G.O'G.M.H.E,1.C.S.C.1.H.A. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


STATISTICS OF THE COLONIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.* 


We have seldom met with a work of greater research or greater 
utility—we may say importance—than this. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin has been for many it rare a distinguished 
writer upon colonial statistics, and has devoted, as he says himself, 
at least a third of his life to the subject so vitally connected with our 
national prosperity, and several extremely able and interesting works bear 
testimony to his activity and perseverance; but the present book 
blends al the fruits of his personal knowledge and actual experience, 
with a mass of official information that no person, be his talent, zeal, or 
industry what they may, could have brought before the public, without 
the sanction and co-operation of the government itself. 

Of the course and progress of his vast undertaking Mr. Martin gives 
the following detail : 


“The Colonial Office in Downing-street has received annually, for a series 
of years,a Blue Book in manuscript, from each Colony, containing a variety of 
commercial, financial, ecclesiastical, and general information, for the use of 
government. The Blue Books were commenced about the year 1828. Three 
blank books, with ruled columns and printed, headings, are sent to each Colony 
every year; the blank columns are filled in by returns from the different de- 
—- under the authority of the Colonial Secretary in each settlement. 

vese returns are then sent in duplicate to Downing-street, and one of the 
three copies is retained in the Colony, for the use of the governor. In 1836-7 
a committee of the House of Commons, then sitting to inquire into the finan- 
cial condition of the Colonies, examined witnesses with reference to the feasi- 
bility and expense of reducing these Blue Books into a form adapted for a 
cation. In consequence, perhaps, of the time and expenditure which the 
arrangement and publication of a vast mass of documents would occasion 
(about 10,000/.), nothing was done by government; and in pursuance of an 
object which has occupied a third of my life, at home and abroad (namely, to 
make the condition of the Colonies of the empire fully known to, and their 
importance appreciated by, the British public), I solicited permission from the 
Secretary of State to prepare, with my own assistants, and at my own expense 
such a work as the committee of the House of Commons was desirous of 

ing. His lordship’s reply to my application was as follows : 

“* From Sir George Grey, M.P., under Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


; “ * Colonial Office, Downing-street, 7th February, 1838. 
“*Sir,—I am directed by Lord Glenelg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 2d instant, and to acquaint you in reply, that his lordship has 
much pleasure in complying with your request, for access to the information 
in this office comprised in the Blue Books, annually transmitted from the re- 
spective Colonies, Mr, Meyer, the librarian, received his lordship’s directions 
to submit them to your inspection on your application to him for that purpose. 
Lord Glenelg will also be happy to afford you access to any other statistical in- 
formation in this office, respecting the Colonies. 
“«T am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“* GEORGE GREY,’ 
“* To Robert Montgomery Martin, Esq., &c. §c. 
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“ An office was assigned for my use in Downing-street, and by the courtesy of 
Mr, Meyer, I was supplied with upwards of 250 volumes of Blue Books, and 
with various documents of a public nature. The materials which these books 
contained were carefully examined, and the facts which I deemed it useful to 
publish, were collated and arranged in a tabular form, together with an im- 
mense mass of facts collected from every public department, and from every 
authentic quarter, so as to present consecutive views of the progress or decline 
of each colony in population, education, religion, crime, commerce, shipping, 
staple products, finances, and in every thing which can wee the physlesl, 
moral, and intellectual condition of so large a part of the British empire. 

“ At the East India House also an apartment was assigned me, and_the com- 
mercial returns of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, for 40 years, were, bythe urba- 
nity of Mr. Peacock, placed before me. Mr. Melville, Secretary for the East 
India Company; Mr. Triving, Inspector-general at the Custom-house ; Mr. 
Woodhouse, of, the Plantation Office ; Mr. Covey, Registrar-general of Ship- 

ing; Mr. Brown, Registrar-general of Merchant Seamen ; Mr. Porter, of the 
rd of Trade; and the Courts of Directors and Secretaries of the different 
public companies connected with our transmarine possessions, all granted me 
their invaluable aid. The Colonies are arranged geographically, and divided 
into books.” 

We have carefully examined the result of these labours, and 
although, in a compendium of such magnitude, it is next to impossible 
that there should be no inaccuracies, all that we have been able to 
detect consist of rarely occurring verbal or rather literary errors, in some 
of the proper names introduced. A small fault to find in a volume 


containing nearly a thousand pages. 
It is a book which no library ought to be without. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE HAREM.* 


“ Tur Romance of the Harem,” set forth and illustrated by a 
young, fair, and gifted Englishwoman, pecyliarly fitted for the office, 
by ‘* personal observation made on the spot,” as our professional tourists 
have it! Surely, if there is faith to be put in a title, we might ven- 
ture to praise this book, even without reading it. Having read it, 
however, the task is changed into a claim of grateful duty ; for sel- 
dom have we been more entirely pleased and amused by any book 
of its class, and certainly by not one of ourownday. The reader will 
gain a very adequate notion of the peculiar nature of Miss Pardoe’s 
book, and certainly not an exaggerated one as regards its merits 
and its powers of entertainment, when we state that it is a sort of New 
Arabian Nights—with all the oriental tone and imagery of those fasci- 
nating fictions—all their rich and wild spirit of romance—all their 
ingenuity, and fertility of invention and incident ;—but (with one ex- 
ception) wanting that supernatural machinery which we are by no 
means sure, is not the defect rather than the merit of those still charm- 
ing tales. Certain we are, that when an equally exciting and attractive 
result can be obtained without such machinery, and by circumstances 
‘* probable to thinking,” and arrangements compatible with belief and 


; * The Romance of the Harem. By Miss Pardoe. 
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common sense, the ultimate effect must be stronger, and the merit of the 
writer of a rarer, at least, if not a higher grade. And such, we venture 
to say, is the case in Miss Pardoe’s ‘‘ Romance of the Harem.” | There 
is, for instance, nothing in the Arabian Nights, with their Genii and 
Perii, and all their other i’s (in number Argus-like) to boot, that is more 
strange, stirring, and wonder-moving, than the story of ‘*The Diamond 
Merchant,” in these volumes—nothing (till the mystery is explained) 
more unaccountable by any but supernatural agency, than ‘* The Seven 
Doors.’ And so of other of the stories. It is true, Miss Pardoe as- 
sures us that these exceedingly clever, lively, and amusing fictions * are 
genuine tales, related by the professional Massaldjhes, or story-tellers of 
the East, in the harems of the wealthy Turks, during seasons of festi- 
vity.” But we must beg leave to doubt the validity of this modest 
avowal, except in so far as relates to the groundwork of the several 
stories: the superstructure—including the sentiment, imagery, and 
passion, and frequently the poetical spirit which pervades the tale—and, 
above all, the artist-like putting together of the parts, and dovetailing 
them into one fair and consistent whole,—the merit of all these, we are 
confident, belong to the fair and gifted lady who has now presented us 
with the stories in an English attire,—English, yet most appropriately 
ornamented and enriched with the jewels, the flowers, and the per- 
fumes of the East. 

Nothing can be more pretty and piquant than the slight but shining 
web of fiction by which these brilliant fireflies of Miss Pardoe’s fancy 
are kept together. The young, beautiful, and capricious wife of a not 
young, and therefore (for the time being) doting Pasha of a distant 
province of Turkey, is ‘sick even unto death,—evidently of nothing 
more dangerous, however, than blue-devils,—when a slave-merchant 
arrives in the vicinity, with a Greek girl of wondrous beauty, and en- 
dowed with every appropriate slave-accomplishment under (and above) 
the sun: she plays on the zebec, sings her native songs like a bulbul, 
speaks Turkish like a daughter of Paradise, and (best of all, under the 
existing exigency) tells stories like a Massaldjhe. She is, of course, pur- 
chased for the idolized wife of the Pasha at double the market price (not 
without an eye to the idolizing husband in case of accidents), is straight- 
way carried home to the palace; and (still for fear of accidents—for 
your capricious beauties are not famous for encouraging their like, espe- 
cially if or come recommended by their husband’s favour) the lovely 
Greek is bidden to make her way to the Hanoum Effendi’s good graces 
by her captivating voice, before she ventures to appear in a more ques- 
tionable shape. She accordingly chants a pretty native melody—the 
excited curiosity of the wilful beauty bids her withdraw the veil that 
conceals the form of the singer—and lo! in the pampered Circassian, 
and the poor Greek slave, behold the long-lost and beloved friend each 
of the other! The dying one of course gets well immediately—the cap- 
tive is made free—the long-severed companions of a happy childhood 
soon get tired of talking over their reminiscences of joys that are never 
to return—and the witty and accomplished Greek, to while away the 
returning sadness of her friend (not to mention the claims to that effect 
arising out of the Pasha’s sixty thousand piastres, paid down argent 
comptant, as the price of her perfections), puts on her professional garb 
of the Massaldhjhe, and tells stories as nobody else could tell them— 
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but Miss Pardoe. There is also a pretty little mysterious story linked 
with the fate—past and fetureosiglt the two lovely friends, which we 
shall leave the reader to unravel. Suffice it, that the result is one of 
the most clever, spirited, and entertaining productions of its kind, that 
we have read for many a day, and one that fully realizes the high ex- 
pectations which ‘‘ The City of the Sultan” was calculated to excite, 
We must not neglect to mention that, interspersed through these vo- 
lumes, are many a exquisite lyrical effusions, superior (and it is no 
mean praise) to any that we have yet seen from the pen of this lady, 
and so full at once of passion and poetical feeling, as to give promise 
that the *‘ aching void” recently made in our poetical literature by a 
late melancholy event, may at no distant day be filled at least, though 
it cannot be forgotten. At all events, we will venture to assert that 
there is no other female writer so capable and worthy of occupying it as 
the gifted lady to whom we are indebted for “‘ The City of the Sultan,” 
and ‘* The Romance of the Harem.” 





EXCURSIONS IN THE INTERIOR OF RUSSIA,* 


Tuere is nothing like timing a book well ; and none was ever better 
timed than these entertaining and instructive volumes on Russia, They 
contain a vast deal of information, that is peculiary desirable and im- 
portant for us to obtain at the present period; and, fortunately, the 
author happens to be in a condition and temper to tell it all with per- 
fect impartiality and good faith. The books on Russia that we have 
had during the last few years, have put in very fair claims to range 
under the attractive general title of ‘* works of fiction ;” and they have 
accordingly amused us exceedingly, and left us with consideraly less, 
real and available knowledge of the power, prospects, and designs of 
Russia, and of the extraordinary man who rules over her destinies, 
than if they had never been written. It is clear that the Emperor 
Nicholas has improved on the non-intercour8e system of his great rival of 
the Celestial Empire, and freely admits foreigners into every part of his do- 
minions, for the express and laudable purpose of mystifying and mislead- 
ing them, And he has especially pointed this ingenious system at English 
travellers, who not only journey, for the most part, with a note-book in their 
hand, but take care to apprize the world of this fact beforehand, as if for 
the purpose of guarding against all chance of getting any truth to put 
into it. The cunning and clear-sighted Muscovite is fully aware of 
this double propensity of our countrymen ; and he avails himself of it 
so ee that all direct deception on his part is rendered super- 
fluous: for nobody is so well deceived as those who deceive themselves. 
It did not need the distinct testimony of the shrewd and observant au- 
thor of the present work to satisfy us, that the Emperor Nicholas makes 
aregular set at every traveller above a certain station who enters his 
dominions ; and having first, either by his quick-witted agents, or by 
his own still more shrewd and practised glance, gathered his cue as to 
the objects, opinions, and personal character of the individual to be 
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acted upon, takes his measures accordingly; and either by a degree of 
persoinal distinction and flattery, amounting almost to cajolery (as. in 
the recent case of a noble marquis), or by an apparent frankness, cor- 
diality, and even affectionate kindness of personal manner, the fascina- 
tion of which, in a great sovereign, it is not in human nature to resist 
(as in the case of the French journalist, Monsieur M—W-—, cited by 
Mr. Bremner), changes a predisposition towards admiration, into a per- 
fect mania of mingled wonder and delight, or transforms a resolution 
rigidly to examine, and strictly to report the truth, into a sort of mys- 
tified desire and determination to see nothing in Russia that is not 
couleur de rose, and speak nothing but what might be repeated in the 
audience-chamber of the Imperial Palace. In fact, the emperor has 
taken a lessen from—or, it may be, given one to—those ingenious dandy 
writers among our Parisian neighbours (we need not come nearer 
home), who make a point of feasting every conceivable editor of the 
capital, the week before their new work makes its appearance; and 
thus contriving, by the scientific alchemy of their chef de cuisine, to 
condense the naturally rude breath of criticism, into an insipid vol-au- 
vent of ‘ three-piled hyberbole,” set in puff paste. 

Luckily, or it may be wisely, the writer of the volumes before us has 
wholly escaped this blinding influence—how, or under what circum- 
stances, it is unnecessary for us to inquire; the result being, the very 
best werk on Russia, as regards the particular points on which it treats, 
and the extent to which it treats them, that has appeared for many 
years, in this or any other country. With that good sense which is the 
characteristic feature of Mr. Bremner’s book, he makes but little men- 
tion of those hacknied topics on which ordinary travellers chiefly expa- 
tiate—such as the sights and “ lions’’ of the two capitals. These he 
leaves to be treated by and for those observers, who seek for nothing more 
** instructive,” and will tolerate nothing less ‘‘ amusing.” Moral and 
political truths, as amplified and set forth by the institutions, the man- 
ners, and the condition of society which engender them, are what he 
justly deems of vital importance to the English people at the present 
time: and these are what he seeks and sets forth, to the exclusion of 
all ‘‘ baser matter,” and regardless of all consequences, but those to 
which such a system of obtaining and developing knowledge must and 
ought to lead. When, indeed, he tells us (in his preface), that “ he is 
persuaded that the enlightened sovereign, who now sways the destinies 
of that mighty empire (Russia), would rather hear the strictures of an 
impartial censor, than the praises of an uncompromising eulogist,” we 
must beg leave to attribute the sentiment to that personal politeness 
which can do no harm—in a preface. But when he adds, that “the 
commendations here bestowed on some of his (the emperor’s) measures, 
will be less liable to suspicion, when they come from one who has felt 
himself constrained to speak in very different terms of other parts of his 
policy,”—he has explained the real merit and value of his work, as re- 
gards the nation to whom he has so opportunely addressed it. His 
statements and strictures are equally just, and therefore equally worthy 
of public attention, whether he is setting forth the vast powers of 
Russia, and the boundless designs to which she is applying them, 
or is pointing out those uliar and inherent weaknesses which 
render her success in those designs as improbable as it would be into- 
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lerablé and unjustifiable. In a word, Mr. Bremner speaks and treats 
of Russia, of the Russians, and of the presiding genius (for he is no 
less) who rules and sways them, as an honest, an honourable, and an 
enlightened man ought to speak and treat of whatever comes under his 
notice: he extenuates nothing, he exaggerates nothing, he belies 
nothing, he. misrepresents nothing, either for good or for evil, that the 
scope and nature of his design requires him to take in hand; and the 
result, we must repeat, is an excellent work, and as entertaining as it 
is excellent. : 
Our author sailed from Stockholm for Cronstadt, in the guminet 
of 1836, and his first encounter with Russian matters and manners 
was one not a little calculated td create inordinate impressions 
upon the imagination of an Englishman, as to the power and 
political position of the nation he was about to visit. He literally 
awakes one fine morning, and finds himself in the midst of the so 
much vaunted Baltic fleet, careering along in all its unrivalled glory— 
unrivalled at least as regards ‘‘ complement extern,” and with the empe- 
ror’s flag flying on board. The author is evidently ‘* taken by surprise,” 
and he fairly describes the sight as one of unexampled grandeur and 
beauty. But this imposing spectacle is not such to our traveller, in 
any other sense of the phrase than that which it ought to bear in every 
impartial judgment; and in a subsequent chapter he gives a fair and 
common-sense estimate of the real power (and its attendant and con- 
comitant weakness) of the now far-famed Russian navy. In this part 
of his narrative, as elsewhere, he enlivens his book by personal anec- 
dotes. One that he introduces here is capital in its way, and the more 
piquant that it probably was occurring at the very moment when the 
author was gazing, in mingled wonder and admiration, on the scene we 
have just referred to. It was an unusually rough morning, and the 
more in favour with the emperor on that account, But, alas! not so 
with his attendant courtiers and cabinet ministers—one of whom was 
80 desperately sea-sick, that he literally lost his senses, and in his un- 
happy delirium, he for once unconsciously told*the truth to his imperial 
master: in fact, he abused him “ up hill and down dale,” as the phrase 
is; and this, when the whole imperial party were confined together 
within the tell-tale walls of a steamer’s cabin! Conceive, ye courtiers, 
(for nobody else can) the consternation which must have ensued! But 
the emperor was evidently the wisest man of the party, and the un- 
lucky delinquent, when “he came to himself,” was only kept from 
executing condign punishment on the criminal with his own hands, by 
the considerate kindness of the forgiving potentate. After a rapid 
glance at the fortifications and commerce of Cronstadt, and the voya 
thence to the capital, we find our author at St. Petersburg, and the 
remaining half of the first volume is devoted to a summary view of 
that noble city, and its chief points of interest, as regards the fo- 
reign observer. The concluding half of the first volume is wholly 
devoted to the emperor himself, his power, projects, personal character, 
&c.; and it is long since we have read a more valuable and interesting, 
and at the present time a more important, exposition. As matter of 
mere information, a considerable quantity of this dissertation is new ; 
the whole of it is well arranged and put together; and the general 
result on the reader’s feelings and opinions is such, we verily believe, as 
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the truth and justice of the case demands. Our inference from it, and 
from what we have previously been made acquainted with on the same 
subject is, that the Emperor Nicholas is a man of very superior mind 
and attainments—of vast personal ambition, which he mistakes for a 
patriotic love of his country—with boundless views as to his ultimate 
means of gratifying that ambition, and a sort of :half-wilful »blindness 
to the obstacles, natural as well as accidental, which must stand for ever 
in the way of his greatest projects—a noble defiance of difficulties and 
dangers when not to be avoided, and a wise escape from them when 
that may be—a profound judgment in that great feature of despotic 
rule, the instruments to be employed in it—a princely taste and 
temper, both in their good and their ill qualities—an excellent natural 
disposition—and, finally, a frame and constitution to carry all these out 
to their practical ends that can be compared to “ itself alone,”—for 
nothing else was ever seen like it. In short, he has more of the ele- 
ments of a truly great king than perhaps any other sovereign of modern 
times. 

Mr. Bremner’s second volume, if not so full, various, and entertain- 
ing as the first, is more novel, and, perhaps, more instructive; and the 
nature of its information is certainly more important, though not obvi- 
ously so. It relates exclusively to the interior of Russia, and chiefly to 
that portion of the interior which has been little visited by foreigners, 
and is very imperfectly known even to a large majority of native Rus- 
sians. We allude to the portion of the empire known as Eastern Russia, 
including the district watered by the majestic Volga, together with 
Nishnei, and its celebrated fair—the old country of the Tartars—the 
corn-growing districts of Central Russia—the rich and fertile Ukraine— 
the dreary Steppes—and, finally, the borders of the Black Sea, includ- 
ing Odessa, one of the most important and interesting cities of the 
empire. Such are a few points of the course taken by the author in 
his second volume; from no one of which, or of the numerous others 
included in his ‘‘ Excursions,” does he fail to draw valuable and inte- 
resting information and remark, most of which is new, and all of which 
(or we have much mistaken our man, and his mental habits) is either 
strictly true, or pointing at the truth. 

It is evident, from all we have now said, that Mr. Bremner’s book is 
not one which will reward its writer with a diamond ring and an auto- 
cratical autograph,—unless, indeed—which is by no means impossible-— 
it should chance to come across the emperor in one of his Baltic fits of 
frank magnanimity. In any case, it is the duty of the craft which we 
unworthily exercise, to guard against accidents, by awarding him before- 
hand his due meed of praise and estimation, as echoes and representatives 
of that public voice and feeling of which he deserves so well. His work 
cannot be too extensively read at this period; not with a view to coun- 
teract those insane or silly fears, as to the overwhelming power of Russia, 
which may safely be left to cure (or kill) themselves; but to the wise 
and salutary end that we may entertain a just and accurate estimate of 
the danger (if any) to be apprehended from her real power and her vast 
projects, as voanee and compared with each other, and may be pre- 
pared accordingly. 











